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COX & CO.’S 
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Assorted Parcels of Suitable and Useful 





Articles for School Prizes and Rewards, to 





the value of £2 and upwards, sent to the 








nearest Railway Station to any School in 
the Kingdom. CARRIAGE PAID. 








LINED WORK BASKETS 9¢., 1/-, 1/6, 216 
Pitted . 3/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10:6 
ttings for Basket 6da., 1/-, 16, 2/6 
WOOD WORK-BOXES . G6d.,4/-, 1/6 to 2/6 
’ fitte t t 4/6 to 21 
CASES OF SCISSORS | 2/-, 26, 3/6, 5/6 
CASES OF KNITTING PINS : 6.7., 9d., 1/-, 1/9 
CASES OF SEWING NEEDLES 3d., 6a., 9a., 1)- 
WORK-BOX COMPANIONS 1/- to 5/- 
SILVER THIMBLES 94., 1 1/6, 2/- 
CABINETS OF NEEDLES, COTTONS, &c. 67, 9d., 1/- 1/6 
Pins. Thre Wn ing Materials generally 2/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 
CABINETS OF HABE RDASHE RY, f Polished Walnut, full of } 21/- 
‘ ate ! 4 inche \ Present for Teachers. = 
LEATHER BAGS : 1/-, 1/3, 1/9, 26 
t ity 5)-, 7/6 9/6, 10/6 
LEATHER STATIONERY CASES 1/-, 16, 2/9 to 10/6 
FITTED BLOTTERS : 6¢., 1/-, 2/6, 4/6 
ROSEWOOD DESKS 2/6, 4/6, 6/6, 8/6 
t 1-16, 1/9, 246 
WOOD PENCIL BOXES « 3d., 6¢., 9ed., 1 
yr 6e?. to 1/6 
FANCY INK STANDS 6d., 9d., 1)- 
ALBUMS FOR PHOTOS, &c. 2/6, 4/6, 7'6, 10/6 
ALBUMS FOR PICTURE SCRAPS 4d., 6d., 1/-, &e. 
BOYS ong we KNIVES 6d., 1)/-, 1/6, 2/6 
D> , Ht ‘ ,l ., upwards 
GLOVE sexns »lj/-, 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES 6¢., 1)-, 
\APANESE BOXES 1/9, 2/6, 3/6, 
LEATHER FURSES Sit... Get., upw ai 
' 2)-, 3/6, 5/6, 10/6 
BOXES OF PAINTS 6¢., 1 1/6, 2/6 
PHOTO FRAMES 6¢., 1/-, 1/6, 2% 
MONEY BOXES \\ 6¢., 1/- 
DOLLS N 3., Ga., 1/-, 1/6 
DRESSED DOLLS 1/-, 16, 2/6, 5/6 
RUBBE® BALLS 3d., 6d., 9d, 1)- 
BEAD NECKLETS ‘ Sd@., 6a, 9a., 1)- 
ROXES OF BRICKS 6d., 1j-, 2/6, 5/- 
BOXES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 
PEN, PENCIL, AND KNIFE as f keys 67.1 
CASES OF MINERALS AND ORFS 26, 10/6 
ASES OF ROCKS AND FOSSILS 26.106 
ALS@® 
y | Th . Seales and Weights, Fitted Kitchen, Dolls, Dolls’ 
n ompiete Bedding, Dolls with Clothes to take off, ‘lea Sets, 
\ ing > Purzles, Game Bells, Baskets, Song looks, Drill 
i} Ne vor d Kindergarten Books, Model Animals, Noah’s 


s, Gardening Tools, Toy Carpenters’ Tools, &c. 


including Building and 
Working Models, post free. 


COX & Co.., Kindergarten Depot, 
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SEWELL & CROWTHER 


Late Association for the Promotion of Home 
and Foreign Travel, Ltd. 


Winter Toursa Cruise, 


1898-99. 
FREE BY POST. TWO STAMPS. 


CH RISTMAS IN PARIS. 


Leaving London December 24th, 1898. Including excursion 
the magnificent historical Palaces of Versailles and Fontainel 
Second.class travelling and hotel accommodation for six 
£5 5s. Od. 

CARNIVAL IN PARIS. Including carriage drives, enabling 
visitors to witness the Carnival Festivities and the grotesque, be 
highly interesting, procession of the Beuf Gras, Versailles 
be visited. 

A similar Tour will be run at the Mi-Caréme, the Festis 
the Queen of Beauty. 


SPECIAL WINTER TOURS. (Independent. 
NORTHERN ITALY and THE RIVIERA, 134 Guineas. 
EGYPT, THE NiLE, and ITALY, from 63 Guineas. 

ASSOCIATED TOURS. (Conducted.) 
CHRISTMAS or EASTER in ROME, 17} Guineas. 
\ SCAMPER TO VENICE, 17 Guineas. 
SELECT TOUR- 
ROME (CHRISTMAS or EASTER), including NICE, TH 
RIVIERA, and SWITZERLAND, 28 Guineas. 
TUNIS, MALTA, and MEDITERKANEAN, 40 Guineas 
EASTER in SEVILLE, including GIBRALTAR and 
MOROCCO, ‘the Land of the Lotus’ Eater, 58} Guineas. 


FOREIGN COMPOSITE TICKETS. (One Week. 
Combining cost of ‘Travel, with accommodation. 
PARIS, £3 15s. BRUSSELS, £3 3s. MONTREUX, &71%. 
DAVOS-PLATZ, £9 9s. CANNES or NICE, £8 8s. 
BIARRITZ, £9 19s. Gd. PAU or NERVI, £10 10s 


ENGLISH COMPOSITE TICKETS. (One Week. 

BRIGHTON, £2 7s. 6d. 
HASTINGS (Str. LEONAKDs), £2 12s. 6d. 
VENTNOR, £2 18s. 6d. JERSEY, £3 3s. 
GUERNSEY, £3 7s. 6d. BOURNEMOUTH, &8 10s 
TORQUAY, £3 10s. BIDEFORD, £4 14s, 64. 

BARMOUTH, £3 10s. 6d. ABERYSTWYTH, £3 13s. 64 

PWLLHELI, £3 13s. 6d. 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 1899. 


Preliminary Announcement, 


EASTER ON THE CONTINENT. 


Conducted Tours to PARIS and VERS Al} I ES, incluting 
riage drives, travel ticket, and hote eocoumeasiatl £3 13s. 64. 
No extras. Leaving London M: ~ 30th, F 

ANTWERP, MALINES, BRUSSELS, and the FIELD nf 
WATERLOW, including driv. s, excursion travel ticket, 3 1 
accommodation, £3 13s. Gd No extras. Leaving } 
March 3oth 


SPECIAL SWISS PROGRAMME- 
A WEEK IN LUCERNE, &6 6% 


Educational and Co-operative Tours. Sc! nolarships 
and Prizes. OPEN TO ALL. 


VS 


Full particulars of Scholarships and Ir Jae 
appear in our programme of * ol MVER TOURS AsV UA 
published iu May, free by post, two stumps 


EXPOSITION IN VERSHLL 


Paris, 1900. 


Special harshin Cards, Garant A°com 
BOOK AT ONCE. 


For all particulars apply te rt: 


SEWELL & CROWTHER, 153, Fen caureh Street, & 
iba 
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i=" ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ may be ordered 
through all Colonial Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Monthly supplies are regularly sent to the chief 
towns in Australasia, South Africa, and India. 
Copies can also be obtained at our 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 37, East 18th Street; 
and at 
PARIS: Neal's Library, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
BERLIN: Gselliusische Buchhandlung, Mohren 
Strasse. 





SEASON. 


IN 


Francois Coppée, formerly a leader of the literary clique 


known as the Parnassiens, but now for some time a mem- 
ber of the Academy, and an acknowledged master of lyric 
verse. 

Another Frenchman, our friend Monsieur |’. Miecille, contri 
butes to our series of Recreative Travel Papers an article, the 
vigorous and vivacious English of which will surely commend 
it to all our readers. To many of them M. Mieille is known 
too well to need any words of introduction, It will be noted, 
however, with interest that, like a number of his fellow con 
tributors to this JOURNAL, he is a cyclist. Many an article, 
before appearing: in our columns during the summer months, 
is posted away to near and remote parts of the continent, in 
order to catch up the wheeling contributor, and to demand 
instant dismount fos the duty of final revision. 

Our cycling readers, free from all such trouble, are able to 
wheel along unhindered by an Editor's harassing ‘ proof,’ and 
to such we offer our friend’s interesting and useful paper on 
his delightful journeys in the ‘ Beautiful Pyrenees. 

It will not be out of place to acknowledge here our deep 
debt of gratitude to M. Mieille for his untiring ettorts to extend 
the excellent scheme of International Correspondence which 
some two years ago he laboured with so much success to 
establish. When the scheme was first introduced to [:nglish 
readers by Mr. Stead’s able and generous support, in the 
columns of the Review of Reviews, we felt it a great privileye 
to associate ourselves at once on behalf of the PRACTICAI 
TEACHER readers with M. Mieille, Mr. Stead; and MM. Colin, 
of Paris, the result being that many hundreds of English 
teachers and students have enjoyed the benetits of Interna 
tional Correspondence with professional brethren in all parts 
of France. 

M. Mieille has ever shown s0 
great an interest in our part of the 
work, that it has been a real plea 
sure to throw open the columns of 
the PRACTICAL THACHER month 
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by month for the ertion of Hints, Notes, etc., on the general 
progress of the schem 

It seems to us p larly appropriate that M. Mieille, who 
has done so much to promote the scheme of epistolary inter- 
co * between teachers of different lands, should become a 

tributor to the series of articles by which we have sought 
to encourage recreative holiday wavel. For undoubtedly the 
t things help in one or two ways to a commonend. Each 
of them is directly educational in the ordinary use of the 
word, as help in the acquisiticn of knowledge. Each also 
is educational in what may be regarded as a higher sense, as 
helping to develop a strong seniiment of the brotherhood of 


peoples, based on better knowledge of one another, and tend- 


towards that eslentle rdiale, which seems all the more 

desirable in the ht of ideas called up by the Christmas 
traditions 

That M. Mieille so res ards the probable outcome of the 


extension of his scheme, and the extension of holiday travel, 
appears from the following brief letter, which in a truly noble 
and fraternal spirit he sends with the season’s greetings, as a 


posi Pium to his article 
*] shall ever be gle ud to offer to all friends and readers ot 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER every kindness in my power if they 
will kindly call on me at Tarbes. And, moreover, I will do 
my best to give them any information tending to the successful 
issue of their tou \s a willing promoter of international 


friendly intercourse, I think I do no more than my duty in 
making this offer, and I hope I shall be called upon to prove 
to my English colleagues that there is such a thing’ as true 
international brotherhood.’ 


A short Trans-Pyrenean flight from Tarbes, and we are in 
Spain, the country to which Miss Davies’s well-informed and 
readable paper on Cervantes bids us turn. In some of ow 
notes on travel it has been pointed out how desirable it is for 
those about to visit a foreign land to make some preliminary 
study of the country, its people, its history, art, and literature. 
Chat is the plan of the Toynbee Travellers’ Club, and it has 
been well carried out by Miss Davies, with results shown in 
her highly interesting papers on Greece and Spain. Her 
present paper takes us a step further. It suggests to us how 
a foreign tour may arouse new interests, and stimulate us to 
earnest and fruitful study in fresh fields. Thus, if we reflect, 
we may observe how knowledge is linked with knowledge, 
and recognise the operation of that law of association which 
lies at the foundation of the correlation of studies, and forms 
so important a part of the Herbartian system of education. 

The paper on Cervantes may induce many of us to renew 
our acquaintance with his immortal work. It will take us 
hack to the palmy days of Spanish power, and to the time 
when the glory of her empire was just beginning to wane. 
When we think of that mighty power fallen now so low, we 
can but pity poor Spain, even while we feel that her decadence 
s due to her own defects, especially to the cruelty which, 
as a curse to her Christian practice, and 

lich even now clings to her most popular amusements. 
Che close of the year tinds her not only practically shorn of 
the last remnants of her once extensive colonial empire, but 
her peninsular dominion the prey of unrest under the dread 
of revolution, Svc /ransit 

A compensating thought lies in the fact that in passing to 
the control of America, Cuba and the Philippines become 
subject to the influences of a humaner form of civilization. 

Ldoes the reader think our holiday fare is too cosmopolite in 
character Well, let him turn from foreign kickshaws, and 
find something more homelike in the matter of the Practical 
Teacher's Library, where he will find a notice of some 
capital books on our colonies, especially on New Zealand. 
If New Zealand mutton like him not, then can we offer him 
real Christmas fare—plum puddin and mince pies—we mean 

truly seasonable children’s play, Christmas Bells, by Mr. 
|}. Despicht, and a new Christmas Carol, with music by 
Dr. Ralph Dunst 

lo this bill of fare let us append the motto 


centuries ago, W 


*May good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on 


and to all our readers we offer our heartiest good wishes for 


the holiday season and the coming year. 


BOUM-BOUM., 


JULES CLARETIE, 


(iv kind per? sion of the Aut 


I. 
] "ENFANT restait étendu, pile, dans Son pet 


A 
fi-vre, regardait devant lui, toujours avec la fj 
étrange des malades qui apercoivent de 


que les vivants 


ne voient pas, 


Re La mére au 


da 


pied du lit, mor 


pour ne pas crie: 
suivait, anxieus: 
poignardée de 
souffrance, les 
progrés de 

maladie sur 

pauvre _visagt 


étre, et le pér 
un brave homm 
d’ouvrier, ren 





pleurs qui lu 


brilaient les 


M. JULES CLARETIE. paupicres. 
Et le jour sé 


levait, clair, doux, un beau matin de juin, entrant 


dans l’étroite chambre de la rue des prt aon Oil st 


mourait le petit Francois, l'enfant de Jacques Legrand 


et de Madeleine Legrand, sa femme. 
Il avait sept ans. Tout blond, tout rose, et si 


gai comme un passereau, le petit, il n’y avait pas 
trois semaines encore!.. Mais une ficvre lavail 


saisi, on l’avait ramené, un soir, de I’école communal 
la téte lourde et les mains trés chaudes. Et depu 
il était la, dans ce lit, et quelquefois, en ses delire 
il disait en regardant ses petits souliers bien cits 
que la mére avait soigneusement places dans un 
sur une planche: 

— On peut bien les jeter maintenant, les soul 
du petit Francois! Petit Francois ne les met ttr 
plus! Petit Francois n’ira plus a l’école . . . jamals 
jamais ! 

Alors le pére disait, criait: ‘“ Veux-tu bien ' 
taire!” et la mére allait enfoncer sa téte blonde, tout 
pile, dans son oreiller pour que le petit Frangois' 
l’entendit pas pleurer. 

Cette nuit-la, l'enfant n’avait pas eu le delire 
depuis deux jours il inquiétait le meédecin par 
sorte d’abattement bizarre qui ressemblait 
abandon, comme si, a sept ans, le malade | 
éprouve deja ennui de vivre. II était las, silen ws 
triste, laissant ballotter sa téte maigre sur le °° 
versin, ne voulant rien prendre, n’ayant plus 4 
sourire sur ses pauvres lévres amincies, et, ©)” 
hagards, cherchant, voyant on ne sav: Lit quoi, 2 
trés loin 

La-haut! peut-ctre! pensait Madeleine, 4 
sonnait. 


lit blanc, et, de ses yeux agrandis par la 


dant ses doigt; 


aminci du _ petit 


foncait dans ses 
yeux rouges les 

















{ 


wand on voulait lui faire prendre une tisane, un 
rop, un peu de bouillon, il refusait. Il refusait tout. 
"Veux-tu quelque chose, Francois? 
Non, je ne veux rien ! 
| faut pourtant le tirer de a, avait dit le docteur, 
ette torpeur m’effraye !... Vous étes le pére et la 
re. vous connaissez bien votre enfant....Cherchez 


ui pourrait ranimer ce petit corps, rappeler a 


wrre cet esprit qui court aprés les nuages ! 


Et il était parti. 

Cherchez ! 
Oui, sans doute, ils le connaissaient bien, leur 
rancois, les braves gens! Ils savaient combien ¢a 
smusait, le petit, d’aller saccager les haies, le di- 


manche, et de revenir a Paris, chargé d’aubépines, 
wr les épaules du pére, ou encore, aux Champs- 


Elysees, d’entrer voir Guignol dans l’intérieur de la 
‘le, avec les petits riches.... Jacques Legrand avait 
cheté a Francois des images, des soldats dorés, des 
mbres chinoises ; il les découpait, les mettait sur le 
t de l'enfant, les faisait danser devant les yeux 
vares du petit, et avec des envies de pleurer, il 
ssavait de le faire rire.... 
‘Vois-tu, c'est le Pont-Cassé....Tire lire lire!... Et 
c'est un général !...Tu te rappelles, nous en avons 
in,un général, au bois de Boulogne, une fois ?... 
‘i tu prends bien ta tisane, je t'en achéterai un pour 
evrai avec une tunique de drap et des épaulettes 
or....Le veux-tu, dis, le général ?... 
Non, répondait l'enfant, de la voix stche que 
lonne la ficvre. 
Veux-tu un pistolet, des billes... une arbaléte ? 
Non, répetait la petite voix, nette et presque 
ruelle.. 
Eta tout ce qu’on lui disait, 4 tous les pantins, a 


tous les ballons qu’on lui promettait, la petite voix— 
tandis que les parents s’entre-regardaient désespérés 


repondait: Non... non... non! 

-Mais qu’est-ce que tu veux, enfin, mon Francois ? 
lemanda la mére. Voyons, il y a bien quelque chose 
i¢ tu voudrais avoir... Dis, dis-le moi! a moi!... ta 
maman!’’ Kt elle coulait sa joue sur l’oreiller du 
petit malade, et elle lui murmurait cela a l’oreille, 
gentiment, comme un secret. Alors l'enfant, avec 
in accent bizarre, se redressant sur son lit et étendant 
vers quelque chose d’invisible une main avide, ré- 


ndit tout 4 coup d’un ton ardent, a la fois suppliant 
et imperatif : 
—Je veux Boum-Boum ! 


Il. 


um BR nm 
.a pauvre Madeleine jeta & son mari un regard 


disait donc 
tail encore une 
revenait ? 
Elle ne ¢ Ss a = 
oue ne savait ce que cela signifiait et elle en avait 
ur de ces mots singuliers que l’enfant, maintenant, 
br g t 
“peait avec un entétement maladif, comme si, 
‘yant pas ose jusque-la formuler son réve, il s’y 
“Mponnait « present dans une obstination invin- 


e 


Hare. Que la le petit? Est-ce que 


fois le délire, laffreux délire qui 


Ors? " > ' 

ui, Boum-Boum! Boum-Boum! Boum-Boum ! 

* veux Boum-oum. 

“4 Mere avait saisi nerveusement la main de 
jues, disant tout bas comme une folle: 
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»/ 
— Qu'est-ce que ¢a signifie, ca, Jacques ? Il est 
perdu ! 

Mais le pére avait sur son visage rude de travailleur 
un sourire presque heureux et stupéfait aussi, le sou 
rire d'un condamne qui entrevoit une possibilite de 
liberte. 

Boum-Boum! Il se rappelait bien la matincée du 
lundi de Paques, ot il avait conduit Francois au 
Cirque. Il avait encore dans Voreille les grands 
éclats de joie de l’enfant, son bon rire de gamin 
amus¢, lorsque le clown, le beau clown tout pailleté 
d’or, avec un grand papillon mordoré, scintillant, 
multicolore, dans le dos de son costume noir, faisait 
quelque gambade & travers la piste, donnait un croc- 
en-jambe a un écuyer, ou se tenait immobile et raide 
sur le sable, la téte en bas et les pieds en lair, ou 
jetait au lustre des chapeaux de feutre mou qu’il 
attrapait adroitement sur son crane, oii ils formaient 
un a un une pyramide, et a chaque tour, 4 chaque 
lazzi, comme un bon refrain égayant sa face spirit- 
uelle et drole, poussait le méme cri, répétait le méme 
mot, accompagneé parfois par un roulement de l’or- 
chestre : Boum-Boum ! 

Boum-Boum! Et a chaque fois qu'il arrivait, 
3oum-Boum, le cirque éclatait en bravos, et le petit 
partait de son grand rire. Boum-Boum! C’était ce 
Boum-Boum-la, c’était le clown du cirque, c’était 
l'amuseur de toute une partie de la ville qu'il voulait 
voir, qu'il voulait avoir, le petit Francois, et qu’il 
n’aurait pas et ne verrait pas, puisqu’il était la, couche, 
sans forces dans son lit blanc ! 

Le soir, Jacques Legrand apporta a l'enfant un 
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‘IL FAUT POURTANT LE TIRER DE LA, AVAIT DI1 
LE DOCTEUR,’ 












clown articulé, tout cousu de paillons, qu’il avait 
acheté, dans un passage, trés cher. Le prix de quatre 
de ses journées de mécanicien! Mais il en eit donné 
vingt, trente, il eit donne le prix d’une année de son 
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Ce n'est pas Boum-Boum !... Je veux voir Boum- 
Boum ! 

Ah! si Jacques avait pu l’envelopper dans ses cou- 

vertures, l'emporter, le porter au Cirque, lui montrer 
le clown dansant sous le lustre allumeé et lui dire: Re- 
garde! Il fit mieux, Jacques, il alla au Cirque, de- 
manda l’adresse du clown et, timide, les jambes 
cassces d’émotion, il monta une a une les marches 
qui menaient a l’apparte 
ment de lartiste, 4 Mont- 
martre. C’ctait bien hardi : 
ce qu'il venait faire 1a, 
Jacques ! Mais, apres tout, 
les comeédiens vont bien 
chanter, dire des mono- 
logues chez les vrands 
seigneurs, dans les salons 
Peut-¢tre que le clown—oh ! 
pour ce qu'il voudrait—con 
sentirait A venir dire bonjour 
i Francois, N’importe, com 
ment allait-on le recevoir, 
lui, Jacques Legrand, 1a, 
chez Boum-Boum 

Ce n'ctait plus Boum 1! 
Boum! C'ctait M. Moreno, 
et, dans le logis artistique, 
des livres, des gravures, 
une clegance d'art faisaient 
comme un decor choisi a un 
charmant homme qui recut 
Jacques dans son cabinet, 
pareil 4 celui d'un medecin, 

Jacques r vardait, ne reconnaissant pas le clown, 
et tournait, retournait entre ses doigts son hapeau de 
feutre. L’autre attendait. Alors le pcre s’excusa, 
C'¢tait ctonnant, ce qu'il venait demander la, ¢a ne 
se faisait pas pardon, excuse. Mais enfin, il 
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labeur, pour ramener un sourire aux lévres pales du s’agissait du petit. —- Un gentil petit, monsieyr, ,, nurail 
malade si intelligent! Toujours le premier a l'école. eyee, s pa 
enfant regarda un moment le joujou, qui ctince- dans le calcul qu’il ne comprend pas Un réveur | ymout 
lait sur ses draps blancs; puis, tristement ce petit, voyez-vous! Oui, un réveur. Et la preuve b 
tenez... la preuve sche, 
f i ir ai i nl a ae —— ae Jacques maintenant hesitai Le 
balbutiait ; puis il ramassa « sur I 
courage et brusquement grave 
La preuve c'est qu'il veut Il h 
vous voir, qu'il ne pense qu rasc 
vous, et que vous ctes 1a, devant yum 
lui, comme une ¢étoile q —| 
voudrait avoir et qu'il regarde Boum 
Quand il eut fini, le pére tris VOIX | 
bléme, avait sur le front bas, | 
grosses gouttes. II n’osait re Et 
garder le clown, qui, lui, restait e cl 
les yeux fixes sur l’ouvrier, rouvr 
qu'est-ce qu’il allait dire, Bou paille 
Boum? Sil allait le congédi or § 
le prendre pour un fou, le mettr uvra 
a la porte? 
Vous demeurez? deman 
Boum-Boum. 
-Oh! tout prés! Rue 
Abbesses ! 
Allons! dit l'autre, 1! veut 
voir Boum-Bounm,, votre gar 


Eh bien, il va voir Boum-Boun 
Ill. 
Lorsque la porte s’ouvrit devant le clown, Jacques 
Legrand cria joyeusement a son fils: 
Francois, sois content, gamin! Tiens, le \ 
Boum-Boum ! 





Et l'enfant eut sur le visage un éclair de joie. |!s | 
souleva sur le bras de sa mére et tourna la téte ver 
les deux hommes qui venaient, chercha un moment 


a cété de son pére, quel était ce monsieur en 


‘MERCI, BOUM-BOUM.’ 


ingote, dont la bonne figure gaie lui so iriait, et 
ne connaissait pas, et quand on lui dit Crest Bo 
Boum! ” il laissa retomber lentement, tristeme’ 
front sur l’oreiller et resta encore, | sux fixes 
beaux grands yeux bleus qui regardaient au 











AVE 





urailles de la petite chambre et cherchaient toujours 
s paillons et le papillon de Boum-Boum, comme un 
moureuxX (jul poursuit son reve.. 
Non, repondit l’enfant de sa voix qui n’était plus 
he, mais désolée, non, ce n’est pas Boum-Boum. 

Le clown, debout prés du petit lit, laissait tomber 
wr le visage du petit malade un regard profond, trés 
grave, et d'une douceur infinie. 

ll hocha la téte, regarda le pére anxieux, la mére 

rasce, dit en souriant: “Il a raison, ce n’est pas 
oum-Boum!” Et il partit. 

—Je ne le verrai pas, je ne le verrai plus, Boum- 
Roum! répetait maintenant l’enfant, dont la petite 
voix parlait aux anges. Boum-Boum est peut-ctre 1a- 
bas, la-bas, ol petit Francois ira bientot. 

Et tout 4 coup—il n’y avait pas une demi-heure que 

» clown avait disparu—brusquement la porte se 
rouvritcomme tout a l'heure, et, dans son maillot noir 
pailleté, la houpette jaune sur le crane, le papillon 
lor sur la poitrine et dans le dos, un large sourire 

ywrant comme une bouche de tirelire, sa bonne 





IGNEE DE MAIN! DIT-IL...’ 


sy enlarince, Boum-Boum, le vrai Boum-Boum, 
¢ boum-lhoum du cirque, le Boum-Boum du quartier 


da? 7) ° . . 
pulaire, le Boum-Boum du petit Francois, Boum- 
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- N’est-ce pas que c'est bon? 
— Trés bon!... merci, Boum-Boum! 
-Docteur, dit le clown au médecin, ne soyez pas 


jaloux. Il me semble pourtant que mes grimaces lui 


font autant de bien que vos ordonnances ! 

Le pere et la mére pleuraient; mais, cette fois 
c’etait de joie. 

Kt jusqu’a ce que petit Francois fit sur pied, une 
voiture s’arrcéta tous les jours devant le logis d’ouvrier 
de la rue des Abbesses, 4 Montmartre, et un homme 
en descendit, enveloppée dans un paletot, le collet 
releve, et, dessous, costumé comme pour le cirque, 
avec un gai visage enfarine. 

Qu’est-ce que je vous dois, Monsieur? dit a la 
fin Jacques Legrand au maitre clown, lorsque l'enfant 
fit sa premiére sortie, car enfin je vous dois quelque 
chose ! 

Le clown tendit aux parents ses deux larges mains 
d’ Hercule doux. 

Une poignée de main! dit-il 

Puis, posant deux gros baisers sur les joues re- 
devenues roses de l'enfant: 

Et, dit-il ea riant, la permission de mettre sur 
mes cartes de visite : 





BOUM BOUM, 


Docteur acrobate, médecin ordinaire du petit Frangois ! 


MR. SADLER’S SECOND BOOK OF SPECIAL 
REPORTS. 
THE First Book of Reports with which Mr. Sadler signalled 
his appointment as Special Inquirer to the Education Depart 
ment created a most favourable impression as to his 
insight and foresight with respect to things educational. 
Hence we have been anxiously awaiting the issue of the 
Second Book, the publication of which has unavoidably 
been delayed. As we go to press we learn that the book, if 
not actually served up with our Christmas plum puddings, 
will not long precede them in point of time. We must there 
fore and perforce postpone our notice of what will, we are 
assured, prove an interesting publication until our February 
number, in which, and in succeeding numbers, we shall hope 
to give the Second Book of Reports that amount of attention 
which is due to our readers on the one hand and to the 
Reports on the other. 


—_—-~o0— 


WINTER TOURS. 
here are many indications of the increasing popularity of holi- 
day travel. Among the most striking are the multiplication of 
facilities for spending a part of the winter in various holiday resorts. 
Messrs. Sewell and Crowther, the well known Tourist Agents, send 


UM Dé 
Kt a pros petit li : . eae * : _ usa Specially Illustrated Programme of Winter Tours and Cruises, 
ee petit lit blanc, une joie de vie dans les which gives particulars of a remarkable variety of cheap and con- 
UX, lant, pleurant, heureux, sauveé, l'enfant frappa venient arrangements. 
le ses n es petites mains, cria /ravo et dit, avec A — “ two | ~ ——, Rie five ape — 
A Palle de sept i s : may spend Christmas Week in Paris with excursions to Versailles, 
te une f th ns, qui partit tout a coup, allumce aie ear tao and visits to all the more important sight s of the 
Ri i : - : gay city. Excursions at a lower rate are promised for the ¢ arnival 
vs ~~ boum C'est lui, c’est lui, cette fois! aud Mi-Caréwe of 1899 ! 
os boum! Vive Boum-Boum! Sonjour, A Scamper to Venice (17 days), Christmas in Rome (14 days), 
vu and more extensive tours to Spain, Morocco, Italy, Tunis, and 
IV Egypt are also announced and briefly described. 
ae : : Composite tickets are issued on very reasonable terms, enabling 
. : Al locteur revint, ce jour-la, il trouva, assis the purchaser to ensure c« mfortable travel and accommodation at a 
petit Francois, un clown a face bleme good hotel for a week or a fortnight at the following places : 
J 7 ; = “ ~? Paris, Brussels, Nice, Cannes, Davos Platz, Biarritz, Pau, Mon- 
encore et toujours rire le petit, et (Ul treux, and Ajaccio 
r emuant un morceau de sucre au fond Messrs. Sewell and Crowther have inaugurated a scheme for 
tisane: guaranteeing accommodation for visitors to the Paris Exhibition of 
' tu ne bois pas, petit Francois, Boum 19° and they intend to offer spe ial facilities for Swiss oe a x! 
bed I endra plus. , summer, with the extra encouragement of a number o . rizes in 
“t + } . connection with their tours. Of this venture fuller particulars 
vat. will appear later. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


“FAll the Vale was Dusbed.” 


— 


Music by R. DUNSTAN, Mus 





Doe., Cantab 
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he earth was dark with sadness 
en the gencle Shepherd came, 
, every heart with gladness 

e music of His name. 

s, teaching, suffering, dying, 
ry fallen one to raise ; 
} 


ny happiness for sighing, 


hein sorrow into praise. 
Christ the Lord, who brought us light ! 
Christ the Saviour, wonder’s height ! 
Christ the King—all hail His might ! 
Hallelujah ! 


3. All the world with joy is singing ; 

Every heart, with hope aglow, 

Cheerfully its gift is bringing 
Unto Him who loved us so. 

And the lands with million voices 
Chant aloud their hymn of love, 

While the angel-host rejoices, 
Echoing from the realms above : 


Christ the Lord, God’s only Son 
1 


Christ the Saviour earth hath won 
Christ the King His work hath done! 


Hallelujah ! 
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‘CHRISTMAS BELLS.’ 
A PLAY FOR BOYS. 


BY JOSEPH DESPICHT. 


luthor of * One of the Old School,’ etc., etc. 


CHARACTERS KEPRESENTED !- 


Sourre HEAL Patron ef Provincial (;rammar School. 
HAkoLD BaLrouk: A sixth form boy. 

LioNEL : His younger brother. 

Bon : Captain of the School (rather plain). 


AbONIS Brown: Another Scholar (rather good-looking). 





M. Lewsri The new French Master. 
POLICEMAN : No, 9, of the County Constabulary. 
OTHER SCHOLARS, ad “id, 
Veriod, —About a quarter of a century ago. 
Scene /.— Christmas Eve. 
Discovered, a croup of boys of the Grammar School in the 
must m awaiting the arrival of the /lead Master. 
* Bravo, é »/’ is heard as the curtain rises. A peal 


of Ch mas bells is heard in the distance. 

fob: Wark ! What’s that? The Christmas bells already! I 
expected to get a few hours beauty sleep before hearing them! 

ldoni rhat’s very rough on your good looks, Captain! It 
must require a deal of sleep to preserve such a minus quantity of 
beauty 

Ko Don’t be rude, now! On Christmas Eve, too! One 
Apollo in a school is quite enough in all conscience! Don’t you 
find the admiration of all the young ladies’ schools in the town a 


rt 


little embarrassing sometimes: 


Adoni Oh, no! One gets used to it! : 
|//e strikes a (titude of self-admiration. The other boys 
lau 
‘arold Balfour : 1 wish the wretched bells would ce:se! They 


seem to make a horrible jangle right in the middle of my brain, 
They've been going it this hour or more ; but you fellows have been 


e 
making such an abominable row that you haven’t heard them ! 
nel Lalfou It's only the ringers practising for midnight, so 
it can't last long. (Zhe del/s cease.) There, they have stopped 
uready! For myself 1 love the sound anywhere, and at any time! 
(/ at ool ¢ .) But it is ten to eight, and the Doctor 


comes up at eight to go over the carols for the Squire’s surprise in 


the morning. Let us have one more round of ‘Dumb Crambo’ for 


the last 
he other bo Iiear, hear, Lionel! (One half, nearest exit 1.) 
It’s our turn! Now, Lionel, what shall we rhyme to? 
Lior (scomur think): Oh, ah! Let us rhyme to ‘ Bob.’ 
He is so poetic ! 
“ee That’s first rate ! 
[7A m ! ’ ho is decidedly burly. Half of the boys 


rridor, the others arrange’ hemselz 

Harold: (think there’s a lot of bosh talked about these ‘Jolly 
Christmas Games,’ and bushels of spurious excitement heaped up 
concerning them that is simply sickening! 

B Listen, all of you! Here’s Harold Balfour playing the 
part of ‘Old Scroog« Why, Harold, you used to set us all in a 
roar (//arold lo exed.) ‘Alas, poor Yorick! Where be 
your gibes now’? ()uite chap-fallen,’ old chappie? I say, old 
man, you'll soon be as bald as a pumpkin if you go on like this! 

ist Hoy: 1 tell you what I'd do for that complaint of yours, 
Balfour, I'd take a honey drop! 





in a rough 
46 


me 


[Anocking heard. 





B Come in, you frivolous boys, come in! 
| 7he other boys, led by Lionel, re-enter and play a little scene 
, mh / Lionel takes a small table and imitates a 
, floating er his gold While one engages his 
tent " t, others up behind,and appear t 
, m of Money A in front takes wastle-paper 
whet nad forces tu down er the miser’s head. He 
make ni of wentangle himself while the 
es escap ¢ opposite side applaud the acting. 
b e): Lhave it, Dutchmen! It rhymes with Bob, and 
the word is ‘ ro 
F rs on 1 Hear, hear! Kob! Rob! 
d (Juite n ,» Bob; it’s ‘ rob.’ 
Dur cf nel has fir is eves on Harold, who, 
viremely angry, Ss turns fh back on the per- 


Orma witha gnifcal ture. | 
Hlow did you like it, Harold? 
f 7. | thought it a piece of ridiculous tomfoolery 
2nd Hoy: Then you must have the eye of a camel, for you dis- 
tinctly turned your back on the game 


Harold (starting up fiercely) : How dare you say so? 
Boh: Here, don’t *‘ Hector’ Ajax, or we shall have | 
ring ! 

3rd Boy (near door): Hush, boys 


0 lorm int 


‘ Forgive the apparent 








sanity of the remark ’—I hear the Doctor. All - 
[Enter M.L brun, hur: 
M. Lebrun: Attention, boys! To your places, if you please 1 be 
Must I tell you once, or must I tell you twice ? [Claps hi wen : ite < 
Sob : Once will be quite enough if you tell us prettily. Monsey: 7 cies i 
—Monsieur—Monsieur, Je-n’-sais-pas! held 
M. Lebrun: 1 tell you for ze tousands time, I call mysel E edines 
Monsieur Lebrun! Vat vill you call me next? ae 
Bob: Jen’ sais pas! on 
M. Lebrun: Insolent! I vill make ze Docteur ac juainted, an ly 
vat do you sink he vill say ? eet T 
ob ; Monsieur, je n’ sais pas! [.42/ laugh at M. Lebrun + of 
Harold : You must remember, Monsieur, that we are x ly 
school now. These are the Christmas holidays, and it is only by till t 


chance that we few fellows are here to spend Christmas at th Eater F 
Squire’s to-morrow. Tell us what you want quictly, and I am sur ), 
the boys will do as you wish. 








M. Lebrun (still excited): I tell you for ze five, six, seven time - 
zat ze Docteur have been called away, and vill not be back till he 
come home again! . 
Liond ; Dear me ! I hope he will be back to dinner to-morrow t ve 
M. Lebrun : Shall I tell you twice or shall I tell you tree time, ome t 
I do not know! to, B 
Bob: Don’t you see—Monsieur ne sais pas ! 5 the Soul 
M. Lebrun (angrily) : Have I not told you twice, or have! t j 
you ten ten time, I name myself Monsieur Lebrun ! - 
Bob (affecting surprise) : Oh! Monsieur Lebrun! What does a 
mean ? 
M. Lebrun : What does it mean, stupide? Je n’ sais pas! 

Bob calmly) : So 1 thought, mon sage ! | Boys lau course 
M. Lebrun (in a rage): Shall I tell you all for ze five time mmence 
ze Docteur say, ‘Try zis carol to ze boys to sing to ze Squire ‘He 
evening for to-morrow morning?’ He say you know it very fi WI 

(Plays excitedly, and sings in broken English a few bars J 
Aing Wenceslas.’) Commencez ! I always 
The boys (loudly and in unison): ‘God Save our Gracious lavola 
(Queen !’ forget | 
/. Lebrun: Not zat! Not zat! Chantez zat which I play all zetime ,; 
Bob: What do you call it, Monsieur? Jen’ sais pas! — ve seen 
WU. Lebrun (glaring at Bob): 1 tell you for ze forty time, good mem« 
Good King Vinceslas !’ $1 don't 
Bob: Oh! Why didn’t you say so before, mon ange? ‘(oot ‘ 
King Wenceslas,’ boys! Now, no mistake this time! ( Ja 
again, if you please, Monsieur—Ahem ! no one 
M. Lebrun (striking chord) : Commencez ! ing, 
The boys (as before) : * Rule Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves, h 
Britons never, never, never shall be slaves !’ ccups 
VW. Lebrun : Quelle stupidité ! Shall I tell you for ze hondred worning | 
time you must sing ‘Good King Vinceslas !’ y 
Bob: Oh! Good King Wenceslas ! Who was he, Mousieur Harold 
M. Lebrun : Who vas he, singe? Jen’ sais pas! mise me, N 
Bob: Any relation of yours? [Ad/ laugh at M. Lebruns ray “seep 
M. Lebrun (banging piano) : Miserable enfants ! Shall I tell you tral 
once, or shall I tell ninety-nine time, sing ze ‘ Good King Vincesias ight. 
The boys (with great fervour) ne 
‘ Allons, enfants de la patrie, re’s a | 
Le jour de gloire est arrive.’ 0rw 


| They burst into au 

WV. Lebrun : Que vous étes supérifécuquentiellement stupide 

i "tli ’ 7 twen 
You may sing vat you don’t like to ze Squire! You may sing '® 











time ze ‘ Pop go ze Veesle,’ if you prefer! I will go return ' what it tm] 
beautiful country, and I vill nevare come back to zis msn ¢ nel pi 
England if I go back to France fifty time ! ; illy je 
[Bangs the piano—scatters the musi about—shakes a eae mething, 
who wets in his way, and rushes out y, while th : 
laugh heartily, but good humouredly. 
[Cus tain.) : 
Scene //,—Midnight. , ¥ your 1 
Scene, as before. Discovered, Lionel Balfour ready nge y 
rather dim light. Clock on mantelpiece are Bm ‘dere mip 
time 11.40, or thereabouts. oper g is 
Lionel: There must be some horrible mistake Harold ; ld 
noble, so far above any mean thing. But the words are pi» st kee} 


so very plain. (Aeads): ‘At midnight precisely we will ae" “ 
miser’s den by the back window, which you say you can mal r me 
leave unsecured. No one will take notice of your entrance)” y? Yor 
as you are known to visit the house at all times. OW oat 1arol 
depends npon your promptness. Perfect arrat gen ents ee oth a 
for carrying off the gold as soon as we get it. » one wh! rest ir 
know who did the deed. Yours, X. Y.Z.’ 


























low shall I piece it all together? A letter addressed ‘‘ Balfour ”’ 

» into my hand by a perfect stranger—the miser and his gold— 
cht—secret entrance—arrangements to carry off the gold— 
sat can it all mean? Why, yes, of course, it’s all a silly joke, 
{aw troubling my head about nothing. Some idiots who know 
4's curious triendship for the miser are playing him a trick 
such I, by mere chance, am able to nip in the bud. I begin to 
vi quite jolly again! But how wild his eyes looked when I played 
niser in “* Dumb Crambo!” All the evening he has seemed 

» beside himself. How stupid I am! Harold is in bed and 
x asleep, while I sit here like a night owl. Should he try to 
» the school he must pass this way and I must see him. 
4 ouarter to twelve In a few minutes | shall be laughing at my 
«folly! But hark! What is that? Footsteps in the corridor 
“They cannot be his! Ob, for more time! Howcan I 
hin? Ah, clock, the only friend possible, fight for me! 
ba uarter of an hour.) Ue way not notice the 
























sor till too late ! 
Enter Harold (mu/filed slightly.) 






A light! The monitor has 
[Goes to put it oul. 





lionel: Harold ! 

ld (starting): What, you here at this time o’ night! You 

to be in bed and asleep ! 

Lionel (with forced gaiety) : Well, for the matter of that. old boy, 
ght you. I’ve a fancy for Christmas bells, you know, which 
ave taken such a sudden dislike to. But, ‘ Where are you 
gto, my pretty maid?’ Cap, coat, muffler! We are not due 
be Squire's till half-past eight, you know ! 

Don’t be impertinent, now, I have a pressing engage- 
















nel: Engagement —at what time, forsooth ? 
\t—at— twelve ! 
With the three witches, I suppose ! You are Macbeth, 
course. | can imagine the scene. This is how you will 






minence ° 
‘Ilow now, you secret, black, and midnight hags. 
What is’t you do?’ [/mitates witches ludicrously. 
* A deed without a name !’ 
l always feel I must laugh at the dear old witches ! 
{ Don’t worry me, there’s a dear boy! Get off to bed 
forgel that you have seen me, 
nel: 1 don’t mind going to bed, but why am I to forget I 
ve seen you? As it happens, you know, I have a remarkably 
good memory, and can only forget what I want to remember, and 
si dont want to remember, of course—and there you are, you 


W 












Now don’t talk nonsense, but go to bed at once, and 
no one you have seen me. I want nobody to know I left the 







nel: Well you may rest easy on that point, for to night I am 
xcupant of a room big enough for four Falstaffs. But in the 
uoming I suppose I may tell everyone you were out gathering 
ily nightshade for your corns ! 
Ja 4 ll 
Zarold : Tell no one, I say, that you have seen me even. Pro- 
seme, now, if only for fun ! 
wnel : Harold, 1 would promise you anything ! 













— lhere’s a good chappie! Now trot. I will put out 
light. 
mel: Oh, Harold, I was almost forgetting it. Look here. 





es a letter 1} 





: was thrust into my hand as I was standing in 
oorway at dusk thisevening. I am afraid it was not meant for 
: [ Gives letter. 

1 \amaced, arops letter) ; Have you read this, Lionel ? 
Lhave! It was given tome! But Harold, dear, deny 




















. e _ le - leny it—deny it ! [arold stands dumfounded. 
<1 : . Look, Harold, it is for neither of us—it is 
mA ‘ I ve burnt it! [Stamps on the emlé rs.] Say 
Tarold (st red): Lt was for me 
“a For y | won’t believe it! You are beside yourself ! 
hy pe Why did you not give it me before ? ; , 
ola rep it a joke at your expense or mine, till I 
a he games this evening, and remembered how 
emits bee en of late, And then, forgive me, I thought 
Bitingis nething in it all. Tell me what that some- 
ant keet Bas , ight, not to-night! [Glances at the clock.| 1 
a word, whatever befall me! 
: - ‘and the door): V'll not go till you have 
> Vn he miserable miser done to be robbed in this 





eel - 11 » life once, at great risk to your own ! 

, h cr have left him to be killed. Since only a 
nd that his gold has been won from the very 

und by the cruelest of means. Every sovereign 

the misery of some poor creature who has 
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fallen into his clutches. I am convinced that it would be a good 
action to set free at a blow the pent-up wealth that he stores so 
greedily, that it may be used for the comfort of the poor and 
outcast ! 

Lionel: If so, what can you do with his vile money ! 

Harold : 1 shall not touch or handle one penny. But those who 
have persuaded me to join them have solemnly promised to spend 
the whole in charity. 

Lionel ; But who are they ? 

Harold : 1 dare tell you no more than that they come from that 
part of London where the miser amassed his gold and ruined his 
victius ! 

Lionel: Ave you sure you are not being cheated? Think! Are 
you merely a tool in the hands of thieves? 

Harold : Nonsense! I could denounce them at any moment. 

Lionel ; They may leave the country ! 

Harold (again glancing at clock) : | have pledged my word, and 
I must keep it. Go! Why are you here at all? 

Lionel ; To prevent your couwmuting a crime ! 

Harod: Crime! How dare you say so? It is an act of mercy 
and justice [| go to do! 

Lionel (still between Harold and door) : The miser 
— he may be killed ! 

Harold ; A\l wiil be dune while he sleeps. 
fect. Stand aside. I have not a moment to lose ! 

Lionel : I will not! 

Harold (stepping towards him) : Then | must make you ! 

Lionel (placing his tack to the door) : You shall kill me fust ! 

Harold (seizing Licnel by the arms): 1 must keep my word ; 
even now I am almost too late, 

[Lionel, with an effort, twines his arms round Jlarold, who, in 
desperation, and after a short struggle, flings Lionel to the 
ground, and almost reaches the door. 

Lionel ( fainting) : Oh, Harold ! 

Harold (returning): Lionel! Lionel! What have | done? 
Open your eyes! L'il not go! 1 promise you I'll not go! Brother, 
dear ! [Supports Lionel’s head on his knee. 

Lionel (opening his eyes): Where am 1? Oh, yes, 1 remember. 
I stumbled over something, didn’t 1? id 1 hear you say you would 
not go? I’m better now ! 

[At this moment the bells announcing Christmas are heard in 
the distance. 

Harold ; Hark ! What is that ? 

Lionel ; The beautiful Christmas bells ! 

Harold ; But see, it wants a quarter to midnight ! 

Lionel (indicating the clock) ; Forgive me, Harold! I had only 
one friend in the world that could help me, so 1 asked the dear old 
school clock to step back one quarter cf an hour, in case all else 


failed. 





think of him 


Our plans are per 


Harold ; Lunderstand. God bless you, my dear brother! God 
bless you ! 
[Curtein.] 
Scene /1/,—Christmas Morning. 
Scene, the lawn below the Squire's window, Snow is fallin 
slightly (if practicable.) 
Time, about 8.30 a.m. Rather dark at first, but gettin 


gradually lighter. 

Discovered, a number of the Grammar S hool boys in o 
coats ard caps, cach carrying @ lighted lantern. 1 here 
is a light *n the Squires window above at B. C.) 

Bob (blowing on his fingers) ; Well, if it didn’t betray such a lack 
of originality, I should say it’s decidedly cold ! 

Adonis : What lucky dogs the Ancient Greek fellows must have 
been. All their good things were original, for no one had had the 
chance of saying them before, 

1st Boy: 1 should like to have walked this crusty old planet in 
its salad days. I believe 1 could bave said something fresh and 
funny myself! The Doctor always scores my themes with ‘* Dotry 
to be orginal,’ in red ink. One day, out of politeness, I again 
underlined this in blue ink with ‘ After you, sir,’ and it fell into the 
Doctor’s hands. 

Bob ; How did his originality show itself, then ? 

1st Boy: Oh, he was original enough. He bought a bran nei 


“ 


’ 
cane. 
Bob : I wonder whether the Doctor is back. He has never becn 


absent from this function since I can remember. He's as good as 
a father to the Squire. 


- 2nd Boy: Where are Harold and Lionel Balfour? They are 


generally up to the scratch at anything but a fight ! 


3rd Boy: Each was sleeping so/us last night, so possibly no one 
has roused them. Oh! here they come, looking as pale as unde- 
done pastry! (Ca//s off.) Come along lads, our notes are free zing 


in our whistles ! [Enter Harold and Lionel. 
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/larold; Sorry to keep you. "Twas my fault! Lionel has 
almost dragged me here. Show a spirit of forgiveness by taking 
a voice lozenge! (//ands box of sweets.) Wve a lot of grumpiness 
to atone for 

Lionel: Look, Bob, here’s your Monsieur Je-n’-sais-pas! No 
bad French now, and don’t carol larks this time. Let the Squire’s 
turkeys and geese restrain you ! 

|Enter M. Lebrun, hurriedly, and muffled to the nose. 

WV. Lebrun (his teeth chattering): Yong gentlemen—Ugh !— 
Yong gentlemen—Oh, vill some one keep my teeth from to rattle, 
vile I say somesings! Ugh! Zis miserable climate! I vish I had 
parted for France last night! I have told you zat ze Docteur vill 
not come back till he come before. Ugh! Zis is sufficient to 
jelly ze vords on your tongs! You must sing to ze Squire and 
ze Docteur vill zen come to him. Ugh! I sball die a tousand 
time if you do not /astez vous! Now, shall | tell you a hondred 
time to begin ? 
hy * God Save the Queen,’ or ‘ Rule Britannia ?’ 

M. Lebrun ; No, no, no! Shall | tell you forty time to sing ze 
‘Good King Venceslas?’ Allez! 

h face the Squire's window and sing with the 
west taste possible, VU. Lebrun wildly waving the 
tempo with his arms, and shivering visibly. The Carol 
is No. N., *Car Old and New,” published by Novello, 


Ewer and Co., London, W.] 


/ 


half 


re 


Carot. SUNG BY THE Boys, 

Good King Wenceslas looked out, 
On the Feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 
Deep and crisp and even. 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel ; 

When a poor man came in sight 
Gathering winter fuel, Etc., etc. 

| After the Carol, enter Squire Hearty from the mansion. It 
is now daylight SNOW CASES. 

The Sgut Thank you! Thank you, boys, for this pleasant 
surprise. A merry Christmas to you all! It promises to be a cold 
one, 

The Boy 


iA Sguis 


The same to you, sir ! 

Not ‘Sir,’ but ‘Squire.’ 
you. I was a ‘Grammar Brat’ myself! 
friend, the Doctor ? ; 

M. Lebrun: Ue vill not be here—Ugh !—till he come soon ! 
He vas called to go away to-morrow—yesterdny. Ugh! where are 
ve? Perhaps it is to-day. He say fifty time he vill be for dinner ! 
Ti That’s the chief thing ! Thank you, Monsieur—— 
M. Lebrun (teeth chattering): Lebrun! 
/ Sguire (not catching the name) 


Always ‘Squire,’ mind 
But where is my old 


be Sy | beg your pardon— 
Leblue ? 


WM. Lebrun (still indistinct): Le-le-le-brun ! 
The Squire: On! Monsieur Leblanc ? 
VU. Lebrun (teeth still chattering) : Monsieur Le-le-brun !! 


Ph 


7 You tell me, Bob! My French is growing rusty ! 

/ { ha kren esture) : Monsieur, je n’ sais pas ! 

V. Lebrun (envaved) > 1am not Monsieur Je-n’-sais-pas, singe / 
7 § ( » wink at the boys): Well, never mind! You 


will dine with us to-day, of course hanks! I am awfully glad 
to see you allagain! Bob, you look as well as ever ! 
/ And as plain ! 
Syuire Well, I am no beauty myself! But wait till you 
get whiskers. Adonis himself won’t be able to hold a candle to 
you then ! 


don He won't have to wait long, Squire. He rubs koko in 
every night, and drinks cocoa for breakfast every morning. (4 
eneral la at Bob.) 


; Harold, young man, you look a bit pale. Been 
burning the midnight oil, eh? I have strange news of your queer 
friend, the miser ! 

’ The miser ! 
Of the miser did you say? 
j guire: Yes! why not? Harold ought to look as gay as 
May-day. But the story will fit in better after dinner. The bells 
will soon be 1inging, and you'll have to be off to church. There 
are hot coffee and toast inside, so come along! Does anyone see 


j 


any just cause or impediment? 


1// (laughing and picking up lanterns) : Not in the least ! 
[inter a Member of the County Constabulary. 
Policeman No. q (stepping forward): 1 do, your Worship. I 


am sorry to interrupt such a very convivial party, but I must do 
my duty, sir; which done, the coffee-and-toast struggle can pro- 
eed Aad 


te Sguire > What do you mean, Constable ? 


Policeman No. 9: What I mean is from hinformation receipes 
arrest Harold Balfour, that young man over there, for ain 
in an attempted robbery at the miser’s house this very night 4 
gone. ‘i 

All: Harold Balfour ! ' 

Bob; Ha, ha! Why, No. 9, you've been keeping Christm, 

The Squire (sharply) : What do you mean? What informatice 






Policeman No. 9: Your Worship has already been inform \V" 
early this morning, of the clever capture (in which your ‘yp 
servant took part) of three London gentry who came down | ; RVAD 
some time ago with the idea of taking back the old miser’s = ba the still 
bags. We caught ’em at midnight, you know, trying to enter :, ntem| 
miser’s house by what we calls in the profession ‘ The Cracksmen': rope 
Entrance,’ namely, the back kitchen window. 7 ae . 
The Squire: But what has this to do with Harold Balfour! “a 
Policeman No. 9: Steady abit, your Worship ; I’m slow but }'p = “ye 
pretty sure! An hour ago these gentry, as I calls ’em, turned ov: ae 
dence on a fourth, who, they say, was in the swim, but manage: ; oe 
bolt under cover of the darkness. They prove it, too, o this mutual 
letter, which, if it was not written by him, Mr. Harold Balfour cay together 
of course here deny it. [/Zands letter to Harold Of Ce 
The Squire: Harold, my boy, I know the charge is tidiculoys said tha 
but deny point blank, and let us get on with the coffee, ; iid Spa 
Harold: I cannot deny it! I am guilty! strongly 
All (except Lionel) : Guilty ! romance 
Policeman No. 9 (steps towards Harold) ; There you are, yoy no othe 
see ! : : , 
ee ee ee 7) largely v 
nel (stepping between): Squire! Squire! Harold is in sit wer 
cent! He is mad to say he is guilty! I can positively declare that fhuma 
he did not leave the school from half-past eleven last night till eight ene 
o’clock this morning, for I was with him the whole of that time rt appro 
Policeman No. 9: At midnight? I'll be bound you were fas ees 
asleep ! ’ descripti 
Lionel: At midnight itself Harold and I were in the sh a youth 
music-room. pwe & 
Policeman No. 9 (incredulously) . Why—Doing what ! traverset 
Lionel (somewhat confused) : Doing what? Listening to the with the 
Christmas bells ! wn fail 
Harold: You must not listen to Lionel, Squire. 1 am guilty le toa 
but not in the way No. 9 supposes. I am guilty, for 1 did send, that is ir 
with the aid of those in custody, to rob the miser last night, ani i sigh, anc 


my good angel here had not prevented me, | should have carned s before 
out my wicked intention. [Sensation 


Sensa 











Lionel : Pray, all of you, do not think him guilty of any mew — 
ness ; he is as noble as any here. He promised to assist these - 
scoundrels, believing them to be as upright as himself, and ther 7 
object to restore to the poor what the miser had wrung from them ins Off 
by cruel extortion. Not one penny was he to touch himself y Us ve 

Harold : But my promise was given, and I am guilty. oi humat 

Lionel : The promise was drawn from him by a wicked lie be asting b 
fore midnight he had also promised me that he would not ¢ ever full, 
Surely the second promise was the only one he could in honow man wh 
keep ! lor appro 

The Boys: Wear, hear! Yes! Yes! he teach 

Policeman No. 9: You say he took no part in the affair! the youn; 

Lionel : | solemnly declare it. . their elde 

Policeman No. 9: That’s quite enough for me, your Worst to be. | 
I could see he was as innocent as a babe from the very first oe 

Bob : Of course you did, only you quite a ° exw ; uld a 

The Squire : My boys, ‘ There is a divinity doth shape our ¢n0s engage 
Rough hew them how we may.’ Yesterday evening, abou! ny ng tl 
the miser, whom we all know, called on me under the strange . his d: 
circumstances. In the most abject manner he declared tbat be node! wi 
an overwhelming presentiment that his end was near. He sa thers th 
he felt as one that had just recovered from a long fit of Ina ut chiv; 
and that an intense loathing for his gold had taken the place thad eve 
previous infatuation for it. Begging for paper and pen, Be - no one k 
the following will and insisted on my signing it :—' The wholed 2 tither a d 
wealth I leave to the Grammar School of my adopted om” the utility 
memory of the noble youth who once bravely saved my wt ¥ teachi 
point, as sole trustees, Squire Hearty and my young frien annot | 

Balfour.’ [Sexsation.] Having done this, his head fell iene 
breast, and, without another word or movement, ns ~ nad : a : 
verily believe that this will be the happiest Christinas 0°”. ithe h 
for many years. [ 74e Christmas bells strike out.| =e ; - the mi 
now. ‘There go the bells For to-day, at any rate, let joy I rele d, 
confined. Now for the coffee and toast, and cheers {0 il" ~. fat 
Lionel, the best brothers that ever breathed. ‘ “a wae an 
Harold : Three more for the noblest of Squires! No#: ‘mely 
[Curtain falls as they all troop out.) J Dati ne 
N.B.—A ‘Peal of Bells’ may be obtained of Messrs. Cox * Ae » Fepas 
Oxford Street, W., price ros. 6d wa set of metal tubes, use’ '”  } IEW as y 
may be hired at such firms as Wm. Whiteley’s, Lon W.  bithe at bron, 





wt entrance to stage will sound sufficiently hke * 
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THREE GREAT SPANIARDS. 


1.—CERVANTES. 


‘THAT strange chance was it that gave to Spain, each 
\V within the life of the other, her three greatest sons— 
ckVANTES, CALDERON, and LOPE DE VEGA ? And what was 
ihe still stranger chance that gave to her rival, England, almost 

ntemporaneously, the brilliant Elizabethan period ? In all 
Europe there are only two men whose wit and humour can be 
smpared, and these two were not only walking the earth at 
the same time, but each breathed his last on the same day. 
\yril 23rd, 1616, saw England mourning for Shakespeare and 
Sin for Cervantes. Did the Fates ordain it thus for their 
mutual solace, or was it that the rival nations should mourn 
together ? 

Of Cervantes, the greatest of the Spanish trio, it may be 
sid that to many he is almost Spain itself, for all ‘the dear 
id Spanish vices,’ as modern Hispanians fondly call their 
srongly-marked defects, all Spanish folly and philosophy, 
romance and domesticity, are made known to us by him as by 

other author. In ‘Don Quixote,’ the land which is still 
largely unknown becomes quite familiar, because in this book, 
asit were, there is the nicest dissection of the essential springs 
ofhuman conduct. And is it not strange that the land of the 
unapproachable hidalgo and of the country grandee should be 
the one of all the habitats of the world to draw from us by 
description the loudest laughter and the deepest sighs. Yes, 

n youth we read, or ¢hink we read, our ‘ Quixote,’ and then it 
swe laugh so heartily ; but not till later, when we have 
traversed some way the road of life, are we quite ex rapport 
with the worthy knight, and then, with the insight born of our 
wn failures, we discover the meaning within the tale, and are 
ble to appreciate its deep sympathy, which is also the genius 
that isin it. It is this second reading which calls up the sad 
sgh, and makes plain to us how great a master and teacher 
s before us. But whether we read the book earlier or later, 
the fascination is equal, and for this reason—it typifies, as all 

/ @euvres must, man as he is everywhere, and at every 
ime. That which we call talent is somewhat local, and only 
sinps off a few layers of racial life ; but here is genius, which 

y its very nature drops straight and true into the very heart 
oi humanity, and, touching it to the quick, makes to the race a 
asting bequest. For this reason Cervantes has an auditorium 
ever full, and the auditors always applauding to the echo the 
man whose epoch is perpetual. That applause is also meant 
‘or approval of this wide-world benefactor for all the morality 
ie teaches, whilst the moralist, as such, lies low—so low, that 
‘he young take the draught not knowing it to be medicine, and 
their elders value it the more because they have found it so 
be. If proof were wanting of the popularity in our own 

ntry of the adventures of the knight of La Mancha, we 
ud find it in the words and similes they have given to our 
= And what was the intention of the author in 
ys this Masterpiece ? Some say we may read the politics 

a day between its lines, and that Charles V. was the 
— An for the gentle knight on adventure bound ; 

“ets twas meant to be the death-blow to chivalry. 
ee y, # net dead already, had outlived all the meaning 
pac contained before ‘Don Quixote’ saw the light, and 
cite “ _ better than Cervantes the inutility of flogging 
the utility of dale hap, been. nor did anyone better know 
See te ES 

annot be, the contrasts ire § } . ." < > map sop 

neg ts are so sharp ; they are surely meant 
anent fixtures on the memories of more than one 


ag ome 
i ve a is Closed you can hardly say which 
the mind. ‘The Poe ppc knight s, is the more firmly fixed on 
ca onan > Brave, chivalrous knight-errant, and his 
nae ond the eT oe serving-man ; then the visionary 
emely lean | ae ———— barber ; even the ex- 
MMleeed Dac ‘“ as her counterpart in the well- 
eee tes. these, both man and beast, pass 
bnew as mes mea if we, too, lived in their day, and 
Mhronsht the (2 the jest that raised the laugh or the fear 


wn, and as if we stroked alike the lean 
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and the rounded horse. And the finest part of the moral of it 
all is, perhaps, the improving of the coarser nature of Sancho 
Panza by continual association with the nobler nature of his 
master. This man was raised many steps higher almost 
imperceptibly to himself, just as Cervantes raises his listeners 
without the least suspicion on their part of his trying to do 
so. How individual, too, all the characters are—they are 
themselves and no others, and painted to the very life ; put 
on the canvas by a master hand, and the dust of the ages has 
not removed them. 

The philosopher of the Tagfis and the bard of Avon had what 
some call the instinct of imagination in a remarkably similar 
degree. Each saw through and through the most ordinary 
of their fellow creatures. ‘To Cervantes, the passer-by on the 
country road, the village damsel, the would-be poet, the crazy 
lover, the worshippers in the little wayside church, all so alike 
in never being blest, but all hoping to be, sat alike for models; 
their sphere was narrow, but his romantic eye saw the search 
after some ideal in each, and what he saw he crystallised for 
us. Two classes of readers will ever be indebted for these 
vignettes, already three centuries old. Those who read the 
narrative for narrative’s sake, and those, who with a kind of 
second sight through the scenes, can distinguish the beautiful 
meshes of the web of the ideal. Reality is personified, chiefly 
in Sancho Panza, who is for ever bringing out some homely 
proverb which he had heard in his peasant home from his 
parents, or perchance from the old grandmother rubbing het 
hands by the burning log. He says of himself, ‘1 have more 
proverbs than a book can hold, and when I speak they come 
so thick to my mouth that they fall out, and strive with each 
other which shall come first,’ and then with the courtesy 
learnt from the knight, he adds, ‘but I will have a care 
hereafter to speak none but shall be fitting to the gravity of 
my place.’ This squire’s philosophy is the outcome of 
his own and his forefathers’ experience gained in the hard 
business of everyday country life, and, opposed as it is to 
the sentiment of the knight, whose high-flown aims have come 
to him from his hidalgo forbears, is meant to show how much 
can be said on both sides and how good the combination 
can be. Sancho also shows us how experience makes fools 
wise ; he set out hoping to be made in the end governor of 
some wonderful islands, but before the journey is done he 
confesses ‘I am not half so hot as I was to be a governor.’ 
And when the island is within his reach he asks, instead, for 
‘a little corner in heaven.’ This no man can give him, and 
as the next best thing, he begs liberty to return to his former 
state. ‘Let me,’ he says, ‘seek my ancient life to rise from 
this present death. I can tell better how to plow, to dig, to 
prune and plant vineyards, than to give law or defend 
provinces and kingdoms. Tis good to be sleeping in a whole 
skin. A sickle is better in my hands than a sceptre—Let me 
go.’ Our own poet says, ‘Man know thyself, for there all 
knowledge lies,’ and by this rule we may say Sancho had 
attained to the highest possible knowledge. 

But the knight, on the other hand, cannot be practical, he 
continues to live mid-way between heaven and earth, as such 
natures must always do, and fulfil their part by gilding the 
prosaic conditions of the Sanchos of their surroundings. Thin 
in body and worn in mind, unable to sleep away his troubles as 
his attendant could always do, he still builds airy castles, and 
is not afraid of death if he can die nobly. The serving-man 
dearly loved sleep and only saw one thing in it to dislike ; 
we hear him say, ‘ Blessed be he that invented sleep, the cloak 
that covers all human thought, the universal money that 
buyeth all things; the scales and weights that make the 
shepherd equal with the king, and the simple with the wise ; 
it hath only one evil thing, it looks like death.’ But Don 
Quixote says, ‘I will die a knight-errant; let the Turk march 


where he pleases and with as great force as he can muster.’ 


When we remember what the ‘Turk was at this day, one can 
fully appraise the pure heroism of this remark. And the two 
men end appropriately, for the squire goes jog-trotting on ; 
but the knight dies in single combat with an adversary and 
leaves behind nothing but the name of one who was good. 
So far, we have spoken chiefly of Cervantes’ greatest work 
and its three-centuries-old influence, and only incidentally of 
the man himself. Of every big brother in the world’s frater- 
nity of genius we all want to know something personal—how 
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he lived in the every-day life of his time, whether he carried 
out the precepts he enforced for others, and if so, with what 
result And so we ask ourselves, how did Cervantes appear 
to his fellow-soldier and sailor in youth; to the merchant- 
man and the peasant with whom his maturer years mingled 
him so often; to his next-door neighbour ; and nearer still, 
to those women who formed his household and ate and drank 
at his table, and spent together in the evenings such leisure 
as their poverty allowed? Happily, we can know all this 
with fair certainty, for apart trom the special literature which 
has grown up around ‘Don Quixote,’ there is also a trust- 
worthy amount about the author himself. Let us glean a few 
facts. 

Born in Alcalé de Henares, near Madrid, in 1547, and 
christened there as Miguel de Cervantes de Saavedra, he be- 
longed to an ancient but decayed family, in whom poverty 
had not extinguished that peculiarly Spanish pride which 
aimed at bringing up its sons as gentlemen rather than 
scholars. Whether he had a university education, though 
within easy distance of one of the seats of learning, is un- 
certain, but it is well known that he was a voracious reader, 
devouring, he tells us, the contents of even the little scraps of 
paper that lay about the streets. As printing was at that time 
much less in use than now, doubtless only what was worth 
knowing was then published, and the tiniest piece of printed 
matter, therefore, may have been so much more added to the 
storehouse of his knowledge. From the preface to his 
‘Comedies’ we gather that he met in early youth some stroll- 
ing players under the leadership of Lope de Rueda, a name 
honoured for all time by that declaration of Cervantes, that 
he was the man who ‘delivered Comedy out of her swaddling 
bands \nd then, at twenty, we find him going to Rome in 
the retinue of that functionary whom the Pope had commis- 
sioned as his representative to condole with Philip I]. on the 
tragic loss of his wife and son. At this point, under such cir- 
cumstances, cynicism might. have well begun in a mind less 
yenial than our young hero’s. But he saw the outer world 
was all beautiful as he travelled in state through Catalonia 
and into Italy. This scenery he kept in his mind and repro- 
duced in the works of his later years. Whether or no he 
stayed lony in Rome is unknown, as records are wanting for 
the next two or three years. 

In 1570 the great battle of Lepanto was fought, and the 
causes which led up to this engagement were not dissimilar to 
those that brought about the Crusades, The Turk at this 
period was to all Christendom what the bogey-man was to all 
children. He was a terror by day and by night to all who 
travelled by land or water near his dominions. If we wish to 
know how deeply the horror of him impressed the public 
mind, we may look at those frightful, big Saracens’ heads 
which are still extant in some of the Spanish cathedrals, or on 
old English sign-boards ; or we may recall a still more familiar 
instance, that domestic one of naming a very troublesome 
little boy ‘a terrible Turk.’ These words have now lost almost 
all semblance to their meaning when first used, but this only 
shows that for ourselves at least it is long since we feared the 
Infidel, although at times we tremble still in sympathy with 
distressed Cretans or decimated Bulgarians. Fear, like 
genius, leaves its impress on language, and this now mild rebuke 
still embalms what was once meant to all Christians when the 

lurk was master of the Mediterranean, and its pirate-in-chief, 
murdering or treating still worse all whom his unhappy galley- 
slaves from Algiers could capture. These slaves, chained to- 
gether, were the expertest of rowers, and to their sad fate was 
added the wretchedness of seizing others as they had them- 
selves been seized, to share their miserable existence. Some 
times a brother or a friend came into their hands in this way. 
At last the Turk roused all Europe by the capture of Cyprus ; 
it was felt that further submission would be as fatal as fruit- 
less Opposition, and so, with the spirit of desperation strong 
within them, the states leagued together to show a bold front 
to the common foe. Don Juan of Austria headed the cam- 
paign, and Cervantes, with hundreds of other brave young 
men, volunteered to follow. The great day of the battle 
arrived, but our hero was ill of fever below deck, begging how 
ever to have a chance to die, if need be, in such good cause. 

\nd very near death he was, when one of those unlooked 

for chances of battle occurred which made the fight turn to 
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the other side of the ship, and left him aliy: i 
wounds on his breast, and his left hand crippled fo 
life. Often, in. the after years, he would tell : 


, . ll his jun 
that ‘he had lost the use of his left hand for the glory fi} 
right,’ and that never since had he felt such sovere; m ion ‘yee 
on that occasion filled his soul, and made him quite = 


scious of pain.’ One cannot help thinking that on that sh > 
on that day was born the idea which later on culminated ; 
‘Don Quixote.’ But, to continue the tale, the maimed yoy) 
still fought in all his country’s campaigns, and the dread df 
the Turk was for awhile over, the battle of Lepanto was » 
garded as the greatest of victories, and the infidels were 
to recover it. But decisive as it seemed at first, even 
curred which brought the enemy to his old power again, And 
strange to tell, when our Cervantes and his brother were re. 
turning from Naples, after an absence of seven years from 
home, they and other veterans who had served at Lepant 
were seized by a galley and straightway deported to Algiers 
Of his life there for the next few years, we have a good pic. 
ture in his ‘ Traffic in Algiers.’ That state had arisen whe 
the Moors were expelled from Spain, and in time had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, who were joined by the scum of 
all the countries. A regular system of kidnapping travellers 
and then demanding ransom, was carried on as a source of 
revenue ; a strange state of things, for with great Oppression 
there was some latitude allowed. Cervantes himself origi 
nated many a brave plot for his own release and for his 
friend’s, but the less bold generally brought failures to his 
schemes at the last moment. Once a year came a Redemp 
torist Father (of the order which took its name from this good 
work of theirs) to buy the liberty of some victims, whose 
friends had managed to scrape together the sum demanded 
The father of Cervantes was poor, and there were in his cas 
two sons to ransom. The daughters gave up their downes 
the mother used every economy, but the money could not be 
amassed ; and at last the old man petitioned the king, but 
died before aid was granted ; the mother took his place, and 
was more successful. At length the money reached : 
but was only enough for one, and, with his usual magna 
nimity, the elder insisted on the release of the younger, and 
the one perhaps who was cheaper to redeem. When salel 
home, this one set about his brother’s redemption, and alte 
six years of captivity a Redemptorist Father was dispatched 
with two hundred and fifty ducats, and Cervantes became a 
free man once more. We see this episode of his life retlected 
in several of his works, but chiefly in his greatest. At once 
he began to arouse his country on behalf of the unhappy 
people in Algiers, but he found, as his own knight-errast 
found, it was one voice against many, and the many were \ 
strong for the one. To use an adjective which he has gwea 
us, the people as a whole regarded his views as quixotic ; 
all unnoticed, he went on writing, and also continued ver 
poor. In 1584 he married a lady almost equally poor, and 
the great number of chickens, which was a considerable jat 
of her dowry, did not greatly increase the husband's income 
Something more remunerative was soon obtained, howerts 
by his appointment to a little post—one which gives him 5 
only personal connecticn with England. And what cos 
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reader think this was? Just a subordinate office in te’ . 
missariat Service, which was then providing the output in 
Armada to come here and smash up our nationality. Va 





in England our respected forefathers were enlisting 


volunteers from all the country sides, and while goo -_ 
Bess was haranguing those recruits at Tilbury ap 
the Spaniards like Englishmen, and as she would yah r 
were she a king, Cervantes was occupied in travell ag ne 
the villages and hamlets of his country buying PP", 
for the great gloomy-looking ships of the Armada Bs 7 
failed, and so did he, as far as the commissarie " a 
cerned, but not otherwise ; for those journeys were OF" 
of making him intimately acquainted with the kind - 
he afterwards indelibly pictured in ‘Don Quixote, | oo 
gain was greater than Spain’s. We from that tme®™) 
naval foe; our first daily paper was established alt 


were 9p 


share ‘The Quixote’ as much as if we eS 
| , To he king 
in 1590, weary and depressed, h« besought t : mS 

) | the 8 
him a vacant post in the West Indies, and ot 


petition may be scen in Mrs. Oliphant’ 
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+ he reminds the monarch that for twenty-one years he 
ve served in every naval and military campaign since, and 
yding, the famous battle of Lepanto; that he and his 
wher, whilst in their country’s service, had been taken 
apives to Algiers, where for years they languished, till, by 
» total impoverishment of their family, they were finally 
asomed, that he had more recently been engaged in victual- 
the Armada fleet, and now that occupation ended, he 
ov ‘aman of ability sufficient for the charge, will grate- 
glly accept and loyally serve’ for life in the post asked for if 
se so fortunate as to be offered it. ‘Put not your trust in 
ances’ was in Cervantes’ Bible as in ours, and if he had 
Jed any circumstance to make him heed that admonition 
nd it in the way his petition was neglected and his 
sverty continued. Not till four years later was he appointed 
de tax-collector of Granada, and, though it was a place of no 
meat importance, his wife had to bind herself to give up all 
ver dowry if there were at any time a deficiency in his ac- 

ats. At this point the details of Cervantes’ life are less 
wr, It would seem that for some default or other he was 
qorisoned either in Seville or elsewhere from 1598 till 1603. 
During this enforced solitude his great work was begun. 
Several other books that cannot die have had a prison birth, 
tnot one so merry and world-forgiving as this. Before the 
mison period he had written his Comedies, also his ‘ Exem- 
sary Novels,’ of which he says, ‘1 call them exemplary be- 
wse there is not one of them from which you may not draw 
vful examples. My intention has been to set in the midst 

{our community a billiard-table at which every one may 
muse himself without hurt to body and soul, for innocent 
nceations do good rather than harm ; one cannot be always 
at church or saying one’s prayers.’ Then followed ‘The 
aalous Estremaduran,’ and ‘ The Licentiate Vidriera,’ and 
everal others, but only one reached publication before ‘Don 
(uixote,’ 

Not till Cervantes had reached the age of fifty-seven, a dis- 
ppinted man like his own knight, disappointed that Lepanto 
vasin vain, and many another struggle, and was quietly dwel- 
og in a mean house in Valladolid, surrounded by his family, 
asisting of his wife, young daughter, young niece, his sister, 

alay nun, all of whom earned their living by embroider- 
ng the Court dresses worn by the gallants of the day, was 
is greatest work completed. Then, sharing possibly the 
ble of the embroidery workers, and with his life behind him, 
we could delineate inimitably the man who, with more poetry 
tan prose in his nature, made of life seemingly a failure. 

s years were now becoming few, but, happily, he lived to 
we his popularity begin. The book ran through several 
tuitions almost immediately ; everybody read it ; young men 
vere seen holding their sides in the streets as they stopped to 
4ugh Over its incidents. Said the King, when he saw one so 
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ing, ‘That is either madness or “ Don Quixote.” 
owed the previous books that had long veen waiting for- 
lune’s tide to carry them to the world. All men praised the 
ww-lound genius, or nearly all; but one who should have 
praised him most —] ope de Vega—said bitter things of him. 
Bat more of that in our second paper. Rapidly his publica- 
tons followed each other, and the end was in sight. Some of 
s last words were these : ‘ Farewell wit, farewell my pleasant 
sis, farewell my many friends !_ Dying, | carry with me the 
“sie to see you soon again with joy in the other life. On 
“ 19th of April 1616, he wrote : ‘Yesterday I received ex- 
. he unction. The time is short ; pains ‘increase ; hopes 
ad, and, with all this, 1 give up life. On the 23rd he was 
aad ried him in the convent of the Trinity, 
moved aughter was a nun, and when the sisterhood re- 
_ ¢ elsewher: Ss remains were also removed ; but where 
~. HOW he no one knows. 
























among ; her me —- century remarked, that if ever 
leg. ’ erty is destined to break forth, wrap- 
a a tyranny in one consuming blaze, it 
be sask ci V ante s and his knight of La Mancha that 
yr us sentiment and brave enterprise from 

it must led has not been quite extinguished. 
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RECREATIVE TRAVEL PAPERS. 
VI.—CYCLING IN THE PYRENEES. 
BY P. MIEILLE, OF THE LYCEE TARBEs, 


NK] OWADAYS, when the ‘wheel,’ with a little help from the 
N ‘big brother’-—as French cyclists fondly call the steam 
engine—has multiplied both the opportunities and the pleasures 
of travel, the old-fashioned and classic trip to Boulogne or Paris has 
lost much of its attrac- 
tion 
The hackneyed de- 
lights of the seaside, 
or the made-to-order 
raptures of sight-seeing 
pall on the taste of our 
fin de siecle holiday- 
makers, or, at any rate, 
no longer fill up the 
whole programme of 
a long-wished-for and 
laboriously earned holi- 
day. What we now 
want is ‘fresh fields 
and pastures new,’ 
We must have for our 
disport a fresh quarter 
of the globe every year, 
and to be a_ globe- 
trotter is the secret 
ambition of many a 
blushing youth, des- 
tined to become in good 
time, alas ! an unblush- 





M. P. MIEILLE, 
Founder of the international Correspondence ing *scorcher.’ No 


Se € €. 4 2 
tom cyclist thinks anything 


of himself until he is able to say to a circle of envious and admiring 
friends, with the careless ease which so well becomes the man of the 
wheel, ‘ Well, last year I didthe Alps, and this year I am in for the 
Pyrenees.’ 

I feel sure ‘ Posterity,’ with a big P, will hold the PRacricaL 
TEACHER responsible for a good share in this new way of looking 
at a proper use of one’s holidays. What with its beautifully-written 
and illustrated cycling papers, accompanied by lavish presentation of 
maps, the PRACTICAL TEACHER threatens to change into a wilder- 
ness the busy thoroughfare of cities, making the mountain solitudes 
‘vocal’ with the merry songs of the cyclist tribe. Now I am so far 
from finding fault with the PRACTICAL TEACHER, that [ mean to do 
my best to entice as many of its readers as I shall be able to persuade, 
into making the ‘ beautiful Pyrenees’ their next ‘hunting ground’; 
and very happy shall [ be if my powers of persuasion prove suc- 
cessful in bringing to Tarbes merry parties of Practical Teachers. 


TARBES AS AN EXCURSIONIST CENTRE, 

I cannot better preface a paper on cycling in the Pyrenees than 
by a few remarks on the advisability of adopting thistown of Tarbes 
as a kind of guartier-genera/ for all tourists, and chiefly cyclists, 

A single glance at a map of Southera France will show that the 
department of the Hautes-Pyrenees, whose chief town is Tarbes, 
occupies the most central position in the Pyrenean range, and con- 
tains within its limits the most picturesque spots of the whole 
group. ‘The town itself, though built in the middle of the so-called 
plain of the Adour, lies so near the ‘ azure-kissing’ peaks, that a 
couple of hours’ ride brings the tourist at the very foot of the Pic du 
Midi, whose top, a height of nearly nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, towers over the adjacent valleys. From Tarbes, 
very well kept national roads branch in three different directions, 
each leading the tourist to the very heart of the mountain fastnesses 
through some of the most beautiful scenery in the world. I propose 
to take the reader and would-be Pyrenean excursionist along with 
me through each of these three routes, after which he will not only 
have a fair idea of the Pyrenees, but a strong desire to see them for 
himself, 


FROM TARBES TO BAGNERES AND LUCHON. 
The pleasant little town of Bagnéres de Bigorre—g, 300 inhabi- 
“tants—is only 12 miles distant from Tarbes. Although the differ- 
ence of level between the two towns is alittle over 600 feet—Tarbes 
927, Bagnéres 1,580 feet—the road is so good and so well traced, that 
except for the increased briskness of the air and the fresher emerald 
tints of the meadows, you scarcely realise the fact of your climbing 
up all the way. ‘The road follows the course of the Adour, and 
you are made aware of the richness of the plain by going through a 
village every mile or so. The breeding of horses and the fattening 
of geese are the two staple industries of the country. 
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I cannot imagine anything more pleasant than a ride to Bagnéres 
in the cool morning air of an August or September day. Your steel 
horse itself seems to feel that jose de vivre which makes your heart’s 
blood throb in every vein, and you are carried away through endless 
stretche f meadow and field with that exquisite sensation which 
always comes of painless exertion. Yet we must have our climb up 
hill! But in proportion as the hilly country gives us more trouble, 

ilso affords more artistic enjoyment. Chestnuts, oaks, beeches 


crown all the heights, dispersed here and there in little groves, 
ometimes scattered in capricious groups of fours or fives, or tum- 
bling down to get a sight of the road, and of you cyclist stranger, 
may be, sometimes keeping solemnly aloof and topping a hill like 
i feudal castle of old 

If, as | advise, you leave Tarbes in the early morning, what an 
enjoyable breakfast you can get at Bagnéres! Stop at Place des 
Coustous, enter a coffee-house and test your appetite. Bread, 
butter, eggs, and milk are first-rate at Bagntres, and 6d. will 
procure you as fine a cup of coffee and milk, with accompanying 
roll, as you ever tasted in your life, 


Bagnéres. 

A good plan would be to spend the morning at Bagnéres, and be 
back in Tarbes for dinner or lunch (12 o’clock). The visit will not 
take you long. The entrance to the Thermes, as the mineral springs 
are called, is free, and you may even taste the waters—aw/s fourris, 
is my opinion of them—if you are not afraid of spoiling your appe- 
tite for a week afterwards, But what will not those sly doctors 
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persuade one into drinking! ‘Then there is the inevitable Casino, 
whose best feature is a beautiful park (free entrance). There you 
may easily while away an hour, sitting under the giant old trees 
reading your paper, or contemplating with admiring awe the Pic 
du Midi, whose stately silhouette peeps at you from every avenue. 


FROM BAGNERES TO LUCHON. 


But suppose we leave ‘Tarbes for a couple of days and journey 
on to Luchon. From Bagnéres to Luchon the mettle of the cyclist 
will be taxed to the utmost, but the recompense is proportionate to 
the effort 

From Bagneres to Arreau, our first halting-place on the way to 
Luchon, we go up the Adour Valley, famous by the name of Vallée 


de Campan. We pass through Baudean, Campan, Ste. Marie de 
Campan, the picturesque old villages in whose churches are pre- 
served some re ics of English dominion. The Black Prince and his 


knights certainly clattered along the very road we are following, 
and the ruins we see on the heights speak of stormed castles and 
fierce encounters. The Kiver Adour is here a rushing torrent, 
famed for its salmon-trout, and running now through the greenest 
of meadows, now between wooded banks of oak, beech, or chestnut. 
Around, above, in front, behind, high mountains, six or seven 
housand feet high, seem to press upon you with the intent of 
shutting you in, But thanks to the niver, the road, like a snake, 
winds itself through the narrowest passes, and discloses at every 
turning new beauties. The first five miles are an easy climb, then 
a steep gradient of litthe more than half a mile—better done on 





foot—followed by another mild gradient, until 
Ste. Marie. There you must pull your bicycl 
mile, but this will give you time to enjoy thé Scenery as we 
have a glass of wine at Ste. Marie, if you feel so nclined “an 
road then follows the edge of beautiful pine and fir y oh wat 
steady gradient, until you approach the Col d Aspin, the = aa 
the two valleys. That is a two miles’ walk, a 
seasoned cyclist. On the top of the Col I call 
charming view. Behind you the valley oi the Adour, in front the 
valley of the Neste; you are exactly on the line of Waterbed 
dividing the Garonne from the Adour. And see the height a 
have reached—1,500 feet at Bagnéres, 4,500 on Col d’Aspin Now 
is the time for a trusty brake, good nuts, a firm hand, and you 
reach Arreau in less than an hour. But no breakneck pace, a 
sharp eye on the turnings, and a good deal of counter or back 
pedalling. At Arreau two good hotels, and a good dinner for a 
couple of francs. ' 
After a rest and a luxurious pipe, let us mount our steel horse 
again. Arreau is middle-way between Bagnéres and Luchon, and 
the road the exact counterpart of our morning ride ; that ig. from 
Arreau, which is 2,000 feet, we have to climb to Col d’Peyresourde 
4,600 feet, and go down to Luchon, 1,800 feet. Arrean is situated 
in the famous valley of the Neste d’Aure, unrivalled for its scenery 


you @Dproach 
e for an ther half 


unless yoy are a 
a halt for a Most 


Luchon. 


After a day spent at Luchon—of which I shall say nothing, saving 
the mark for Guide-Books—the tourist will return to Tarbes by 
train, via Montrejeau—a two hours’ journey and plenty of trains— 
and find himself ready on the morrow for our second tour, 


FROM TARBES TO GAVARNIE. 
From Tarbes to Cauterets. 


This excursion will take us twu whole days. To save time and to 
avoid the same road twice over, we cover the first part of our journey 
by train. Catching the 4.32 a.m. train at Tarbes station, we reach 
Pierrefitte. the terminus station this side of the Pyrenees, about 
6a.m. There we have our choice of two ways to Cauterets ; either 
ride the 6 miles of rather steep climbing—that’s my way—or take 
the electric train to Cauterets. The roadis simply beautiful, andaffonds 
the tourist all kinds of mountain scenery : frightful gorges, deep 
and murderous-looking ravines, torrents bounding and leaping a 
shouting like mad creatures, denuded and pointed peaks, shady and 
mysterious woods, bold bridges overleaping and defying the 
abysses, 

Cauterets. 

Riding and walking by turns you reach Cauterets about $am 
Your first care is to go in search of refreshment, and you have not 
far to go, Cauterets being amply provided. The town—2,7 feet 
high, 2,000 inhabitants—is, in July and August, nearly as mach 
as Luchon the vendezvous of the water-drinkers of Europe: 
20,000 baigneurs have been accommodated there in a single season 
Let us go straight to the Casino Hotel, have a good cup of cofiee 
and milk with a roll, leave our machines there, bespeak our dinner 
for twelve sharp, and take a stroll about the town ; then a drivel 
the electric railway to La Raillére, a sip of the waters there, and 
back to a substantial luncheon 


From Cauterets to Gavarnie. 


At two, Aeure militaire, we bid adieu to Cauterets. No 
time to prove ‘ what stuff cyclists are made of,’ for we must’ 7 
find a supper and bed at Gavarnie, which lies at nearly 4,000 ieet 
above the level of the sea. Our road passing through Piert tte 
we must retrace our steps there, but what a glorious spin down 
all the way! The six miles are érd4eés in half an hour, and leap 
Pierrefitte behind in a twinkling, we feel up to any daring proves 
And it is well we have got on our climbing legs, for apart {rom 2 ie" 
descents, short and far between, it is steady climbing all the my 

But the road is excellent, and unless your camera detains you 
long on the way, you arrive at Luz at half-past three or 50. The 
a halt of ten minutes, just for breathing space, or time to ‘calch 8 
view,’ and we are off again. 





Luz and Saint-Sauveur. ail 
The whole valley—Valleé du Lavedan, watered by the Uarey 
Pau—is beyond being described in adequate words of as 
unites all kinds of beauty, from the graceful and er 
seclusion of its villages and hamlets, to its rich woody upian oa 
its frowning mountains, Luz and Saint-Sauveur, the chiet ae 
the valley, each claim the attention of the tourist for the many - 7 
of their situation, and both entertain, especially Saint-Sauveth"s 
many foreign guests during the fine season. ! Ney a 
the Pont Napoléon, one of the boldest bridges in the world 
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Gedre. 
The next village on our way is Gédre, 
Those six miles take us over an hour to cover, 
and we barely stop at Gédre to quench our scorching thirst in a hot 
glass of grog, th “st beverage even on a hot summer day. 

By the time we leave Gédre it is half-past five. From here to 
Gavarnie our machines are practically useless, the road, though in 
erfect condition, being far too hilly for a ride. Yet out of the five 
miles we can manage to ride one, and the change is welcome. The 
tramp to Gavarnic, coming after a day’s exertion, finishes up the 
day's work very nicely, and we arrive at the end of our journey 
with ravenous appetites. I may as well warn cyclists that as an 
empty stomach is apt to produce snappishness, they had better keep 
a sharp watch on their tempers, 


But we must move on 
six miles distant 


Gavarnie. 

Thank goodness we are in Gavarnie at last ! As we footed our four 
miles leisurely, and stopped several times for a snapshot or two at 
one or other of the sundown-lit mountains, we enter Gavarnie at 
dusk—that is to say, about half-past seven. We go straight to the 
Hotel des Voyageurs and commend ourselves to the kind hostess’s 
care. After a good wash with plenty of hot and co d water—by the 
by, never forget to have your own soap ; none is provided in any 
hotel in France —we feel in prime condition for a good supper, and 
this we soon discuss with that relish known only to cyclists, Four 
or five dishes—savoury soup, trout fresh from the Gave, venison 
(civet disard), mutton chops, and a fowl with salad. Then, to 
wind up, cakes, cheese, and fruit The vin dlanc is rather good 
of its kind, and we do it full justice. 

And now with a delightful feeling of universal indulgence for 
sinful human kind, we adjourn to the verandah to the peace- 
calumet and sip our coffee, looking at the star-lit, shadowy sky, 
and listening to the roar of the cascades. ‘ Not a bit tired, are 
you?’ And to prove we are not someone proposes a romantic 
stroll. ‘Thanks,’ says the practical party, ‘leave some for to- 
morrow.’ To bed now ; rooms very comfortable, lighted by elec- 
tricity, soft beds with plenty of blanket and coverlet belongings—a 
general air of snugness and perfect cleanliness. 


The Cirque and Cascade of Gavarnie. 

At four, en route for the Cirque and Cascade de Gavarnie, the 
Pyrenean marvel of marvels, Our guides are waiting for us outside 
with horses to carry us over the three miles of rough paths that lead 
to the foot of the Cirque. We are in luck. The fog rises little by 
little, and as we approach the Cascade the first rays of the sun gild 
the turreted tops of the Marbore I won’t try to describe the beauty 
of it all; Letter come and see. The air is quite chilly, but you feel 
so brisk and lively, that you ignore the cold and won’t hear such a 
vulgar sensation mentioned. Che Cascade, too, is at its best ; 
1,260 feet has the column of water whose fall envelops you with a 
nimbus of rainbowy mist at the distance of a hundred yards. Back to 
the hotel before eight A solid breakfast of coffee and milk with an 
omelette and ham, then ageneral overhauling of our machines, pre- 
viously cleaned by a servant. Then the guart ad’heure de Rabe- 

7 Rather expensive is life in Gavarnie : Dinner, with coffee or 

liqueur, 5 francs ; bedroom, 4 francs ; breakfast, 2 francs. But 
after all, is it so dear, everything being as nice as in a first-class 
London or Paris hotel? And, remember. we are at a height of 
4,000 feet at the hotel, and 5,000 at the foot of the Cascade. 
We give the guides 5 francs apiece, one franc apiece to the servants, 
and about nine we are ready for our return journey. 


FROM GAVARNIE TO TARBES. 7 

A delightful ride, down hill nearly all the way. Nodanger at all, 
if you are pruden lhe only precaution to use is about the turnings, 
some of which are rather sharp. Never leave the pedals, and be 
ready at any notice to back-pedal energetically, as you are likely to 
meet lots of brakes, mail coaches, etc., going up to Gavarnie from 
Pau, Lourdes, Baréges, Cauterets. The road we know from 
<javarnie to Pierrefitte, except for our leaving Luz on our right and 
going through St. Sauveur instead. 

From Pierrefitte, the station we stopped at on our way to Cau- 
terets, we gain Argelés, the pleasant little watering-place where we 
are to lunch, ‘That part of the road is also very beautiful and pic- 
turesque, and we would admire it more had we not been spoilt by 
the more striking beauties of yesterday. Besides, it is very hot, and 
we want our dinner. 


Ge PECIAL FEATURES 


Argelés. 
So we hail with enthusiasm the first sight of hospitable Aro 

It is half-past eleven, and when we arrive before dow rch a 
Hotel de France the dinner-bell is ringing for the ta led his 
go through a summary toilet, and are ushered into the dining-r . 
where a Babel of tongues bespeaks the cosmopolitan natere an 
numerous array of diners. The dinner is satis{ wctory, and the 
cooled wines a blessing to our thirsty souls. Then a good 
coffee, and a stroll through the town. Argeleés boasts of P re * 
a cosmopolitan or international club, lawn-tennis grounds, a 
we are far more interested by its natural beauties than by 
attempts at imitating the ‘ swell’ fascinations of Luchon or Cos, 
terets. And sa far as Nature is concerned Argelés has nothing t 
envy those Pyrenean queens. Its situation is unique. being so 
protected from cold winds, and so airy at the same time, , 
winter as well as a summer sanatorium, 
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Lourdes. 


It is only a three-quarters of an hour’s ride to Lourdes, As w 
think the tourist will devote one day, or at least a whole morning r 
afternoon, to this most interesting place, we shall only mention j 
here as being the seat of the famous pilgrimage to the Virgin, whic 
brings there every year hundreds of thousands of Catholics fr 
every quarter of the globe. My advice to the tourist is, try and s 
it on one of the procession days, nearly every Sunday from the roth 
August to the 20th September. 


FROM TARBES TO PAU AND OLORON. 
Tarbes—Pau. 


A ride of about 24 miles. Leaving Tarbes in the early mor- 
ing at half-past five or six, you are at Pau about eight, ar 
have plenty of time to see everything of interest there. Pan is 
essentially a winter residence, ‘and its many villas and beautiful 
country-houses testify tothe number and quality of winter residents 
Conspicuous among them are the English, and second to then 
Americans and Russians, In consequence, Pau boasts of a host of 
clubs and, places of amusement; all the fashionable sports, and 
fox-hunting. The castle where Henry IV. was born is open | 
tourists every day at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Pau is admirably situated, and you enjoy from the terrace called 
Boulevard des Pyrénées one of the finest views in the world. At 
your feet flows the Gave; above it a succession of green hills, 
whose graduated heights seem to have been purposely arranged for 
the pleasure of the eye; and high above the hills the majesti 
presence of the white Pyrenean peaks of the Spanish frontier: th 
Vignemale, the Pic d'Ossau, etc. 





Pau—Oloron. 


A nice two hours’ ride to Oloron. Visit of the quaint old town 
and its suburb, St. Marie d’Oloron. The road meanders through 
the famous Jurancon hills, the vines of which produce the on 
favourite beverage of the gallant Béarnais. At Oloron we sha 
devote an hour to the visit of the environs, where several parks 
claim our attention. By the kind courtesy of the genial M. Hyppolite 
Bovis we were enabled to admire the Rieuné, the extensive grounds 
of which have been laid out by himself. M. Bovis calls himself a 
friend of trees—/ami des arbres—and he has a good right to the 
appellation, if we judge from the quantity and quality of friends 
has assembled in his own grounds. 

\ good night’s rest at Oloron, and we are in good form for out 
ride back to Tarbes 


Distances in Miles. 


I. Tarbes to Bagnéres, 12 ; Tarbes to Luchon, 45 
Il. a to Lourdes, 12; Lourdes to Argeles, 9; to ferme 
fitte, 13; Pierrefitte to Gavarnie, 20. 


IIL. - to Pau, 24; Pau to Oloron, 22. 
// tels. 
At Tarbes, Hétel des Ambassadeurs, Darman, Place Meal 


guet, 8 f. a day. 

At Pau, Hotel du Commerce, Lunch, 3f. ; Dinner, 3.50; 800 
from 2 f. 

At Oloron, Hotel de la Gare. 


FOR 1899. - - - 





Many Beautiful Coloured Object Lesson Supplements are in preparation for presentation <n 
the Numbers of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ for 1809. These will be accompanied by the mos 


complete ‘Notes of Lessons.’ 


Other Class-Teaching Aids in various subjects, invaluable to ALI 


teachers in Boys’, Girls’, Infants’, and Mixed Schools, will appear in our columns during 1599 
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,SLIGHT STUDY OF CHILDREN’S 
DRAWINGS. 


BY CATHERINE I. DODD. 


‘can do with my pencil what I know, 
What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
1 wish for.’ —Andrea del Sarto. 
‘| drew men’s faces on my copy-books.’ 
Fra Lippo Lippi. 


THE introduction of the universal teaching of drawing into 
| the common schools in England and other European 
tries marks an epoch in education. It is only a few years 
since Draw- 
ing was con- 
sidered as a 
graceful ac- 
complish- 
ment to be 
ae attained 
j b~! 1 “ ya ; only by the 
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classes, and 
Rooting Slates in Lorry girls were 
required to 
rustic bridges, ivy-mantled ruins, with a good deal of 
sistance from the teacher. These productions, though highly 
d by the parent, gave no educational training whatever to 
e pupil. 
Locke points out that the child should begin to learn to 
w when he can 
te rapidly and — 


He regards ey — “wea 
subject chiefly \\ LAVA DTY 
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gentleman on 
several occa- 
stORS; put Cart. 


especially if he 
travel, as that which helps a man often to express in a few 
ines well put together, what a whole sheet of paper in writing 
would not be able to represent and make intelligible.’ 
Locke thinks only of the utility of drawing ; he takes no 
unt of its value in training. Rousseau was the first in 
rance, at any rate, to recommend the study of drawing in 
mer to train the child’s powers. He says: 

‘Children, who are great imitators, all try their hands at 
drawing. 1 would have my child cultivate the art, not for the 
art itself, but in order to make his eye true and his hand 
dexterous, 


He will have no copies; he refuses to give the child a 


drawing 
master, ‘who 
should give 
him only imi- 
tations to 
imitate.’ He 
says: 

*I would 
have him 
have no 
teacher but 
Nature, 
and no 
other 
models but 

| : objects.’ 
. _— him sketch a house from a house, a tree from 
a tree, n from a man, in order that he may accustom 
a erve bodies and their appearance correctly, and 

t false conventional imitations for real imitations.’ 





VOL. 


He recognises that his pupil will— 
‘Scrawl for a long time without making anything that is 
recognisable’ ; ‘ but, on the other hand, he will certainly acquire 
a truer vision, a steadier hand, a knowledge of the real simi 
larities of size and 
shape among animals, 


- 


plants, and natural we . 
bodies.’ ee 
Rousseau, with his A, te,” Cn. 

usual exaggeration, is SYS a 
unreasonable in abso- JH if 
lutely refusing to allow v dj 
the child to use plane Dog. 
copies. 


Pestalozzi believed that a knowledge of form was an essen 
tial in education. Geometrical forms, he thought, constituted 
the very essence of drawing. The pupil was required to draw 
straight lines, squares, triangles, and arcs of the circle. Les- 
sons in perspective and artistic drawing followed later. Pes- 
talozzi recognised that Nature shows the child objects, but the 
teacher’s place is to give him lines in order that he may inter- 
pret Nature correctly. 

‘It is not lines that Nature gives the child ; she gives him 
only objects, and we should give him lines only to aid him in 
seeing objects correctly, and we should guard against removing 
the objects from him and making him see only lines.’ 

It remained for Froebel to apply the principles of Pestalozzi. 
rhe child begins by seeing 

‘Concrete and tangible lines, so to speak, represented by 
sticks ; at first he has only to lay down and arrange in different 
ways the laths in order to obtain regular figures.’ 

Later he weaves strips of paper, and produces little squares 
of severai colours, and finally he takes the pencil in his hand 
and represents himself the forms he has produced with sticks 
and strips of paper. The love which young children show for 


drawing has been noticed by all ob- 
servers of children. " 

*The love of ny - drawing,’ says Miss 

Plow, ‘shows =i f itself in many forms. 

‘The child draws 4 ii with his fingers in 

the air, traces outlines in the sand, 

makes shadow Chicken. pictures on the wall. 

blows on the window-pane, and 


covers its clouded surface with his motley fancies, and even 
bites his cookies into men and animals.’ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer remarks that ‘ Nature has for ages 
been putting’ upon the notice of teachers the claims of draw 
ing as an element of education : 

‘ The spontaneous efforts made by children to represent men, 
houses, trees, and animals around them—on a slate, if they can 
get nothing better, or with lead pencil on paper, if they can 
beg them, are familiar to all.’ 


He urges that drawing should be encouraged as ‘a means 
whereby greater accuracy and completeness of observation is 
induced.’ 


Recently | have been examining the drawings of about 240 
children—ages from 6 to 14—to whom | gave the following 
test :-— 

Draw something you saw this morning. 

An analysis of the drawings is instructive. The children 
were for the most part from 
primary schools in _ town, 
country, and rural schools, 
though some few were edua 
cated privately at home. 
Sully, in his ‘Studies of 
Childhood,’ quotes an Italian 
writer on ‘Children’s Art’ 
who says: ‘ They reverse the 
order of natural creation, in Cow. 
beginning instead of ending 
with man,’ and he shows how the child’s earliest attempts are 
to draw the human figure, and later, though still at an early 
stage, to draw animals. 

‘The following summary shows things which the children 
selected as being sufficiently striking to draw. 
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it must be remembered, however, that in order to draw an 
\biect from memory, it is necessary to have ‘an idea of the 
form we wish to represent, and this visual image of the form 


k 


must somehow _ translate 

itself into a series of manual 

t movements corresponding 
its parts.’ It presup- 
— poses, as Sully says, ‘both 
an initial conception and a 

correlated process of execu- 

tion.’ A large number of 

children, either from a 

lack of the one or the 

other, drew gates, not be- 

cause they were particularly 


Af to 


impressed by these objects, but because gates are easy to 
draw, being composed merely of a few simple lines. 


Horses, 16; Nu 
carts, § 


Dows, 5 

Cows, 3 

Sheep, 3 

(at r kittens, 4 
( ks or hens, 4 
Loucks, 4 
kKobins, 2 
Rabbits, 3 
(,uinea pigs, 2 
Chicken, I 


Pohcemen, 12 

Postmen, 3 

Soldiers, 3 
hoolmasters, 2 
(portraits) 

Ladi | 

Man cutting 
block of marble, t 

Nondescript per 
ons *Gentle 
nen I met,’etc.,14 

(;ates and fences, 

Houses, 24 

Carts without hor 
lree, 4 

l’rimrose, 2 

Plant in pot, 3 

Ivy leaf, 1 

Apple, I 


Lam post, I< 


One is struck, in examining 


\ Animals 47 


Buckets, 6 

lops, 6 

Shops, 4 ‘ 
Barrels, 4 
Steam-engine, 4 
Church, 3 

Ash-tub, 3 

Cup and saucer, 3 
Railway arch, 2 
Milk can, 2 
Bull’s-eye lantern, 2 
Notice board, I 
Viece of wall, 1 


Hiuman 


Beings, 37 


19 


Natural 


Rugby goal-post, 1 
objects, 11 7 


Grand Stand in football ground, 1 
Ball, 1 


> , 
.ainter Ss can, I 


the drawings, with the fact that 


ize seems to affect the quality of the drawings very little. 
The best of the whole series is a horse and cart by a boy of 


ten, which 1s 


had no insti 


The cow drawn 


pirited and natural, and shows a good deal of 
servation in tie 


arrangement of the horse’s harness and 
the drawing of the wheels. The ‘ lurry,’ 
he told me, was filled with roofing-slates, 
which he has succeeded in represent- 
ny 
Comparing this with the attempt of 
the girl of 11, we find her attempts to 
draw a horse singularly rudimentary, 
ind she apparently gums the shafts of 
the van to the horse’s tail, while the 
wheels are quite disconnected. She 
was satisfied with her effort, and told 
me it looked like the laundry van she 


Saw 
Che dog which follows, drawn by a 
boy of 13, looks more like a seal than 


inything else. This boy has learned 


drawing in a Board school for 5 years. 
rhe dog and chicken by a girl of 12 
are so much alike, that did not the 
number of legs distinguish them, it 
would be difficult to say which was the 
bird and which the dog. The girl is 
the daughter of a clergyman. She 
ction in drawing, and has never been to 
by a boy of 12 and tke ‘cockrel’ by a boy 
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of 11, both come from a tiny rural school 
has to attend to the seven standards al: 


sequently he can give little attention to dr: 


country child’s observation of the udder 
of the cow; he is very familiar with its 
use. The ‘cockrel’ is probably intended 
to represent a weathercock. 

The ‘rabbits’ hutch in the yard’ is 
drawn by an imaginative little boy of 6, 
who has been accustomed to express him- 
self by means of drawing since he was 
four years of age. Notice the hand 
throwing in another apple to the rabbits. 
There is a good deal of detail in this 
picture, which took the artist five minutes 
to explain. There is something early 
Egyptian about this sketch. 

The 37 human beings all belong to 
the male sex with the exception of two 
‘ladies.’ Policemen predominate. Among 


the twelve sent in by youthful artists 
there are some very charming speci- 
mens. Most of them agree in recog- 


nising the helmet and the buttons, which 
make up a considerable part of child- 
ren’s notions of policemen. The last 
specimen, by a boy of 11, shows a good 
deal of careful observation. All these 
Board School, and have learned drawing. 
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Che portrait of the schoolmaster, by epror 
boy of 13 with a taste for portraits, is not vould 
i, without its humour. It emphasises one The 
Oa or two characteristics, but is hardly likely 
By to be recognised by the uninitiated 


total lack of brain cap: 


“, is distressing. 


icity the boy allows eb 


‘A man with an umbrella that | met 


-“* and ‘A gentleman that I met,’ both | 


x 


ee early drawings. Note 
on the side faces 
the arm attached to tl 


AJ girls of 11, show all the crudities of ver 


the two eyes show 


n both instances, an¢ 


1e neck in one 


am ‘i 
y and sticking out of the middle of the enti 

body in the other. oth goin forbuttoss |& Th 
as an adornment, and in the second instance the butt te 


extend from shoulder to thigh. 
children are in the matter of pictures. 
crude im- 
possibilities 
unless de- 
tails are 
pointed out 
to them. 
rhe two 
‘ladies’ in 
the series 4 
of human ’ 
figures are 
drawn by 
girls. They 
are remark- 
able for | ' 
feathers, eS 
flounces, 
and frizzled 
hair. 
A large 
number 
ot gates, 
fences, and \ 
stiles are 
represented, 
probably on ns 4s 
account of 
their sim Policem 
plicity. 
Chere is nothing very original or ren 
these. 





The houses are chiefly conventional 


These show how unobservant 
Chey go on producing : ave 
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ve of the chimneys, the window curtains and plants, and diagrams and drafting patterns, the subject would have more 
, arrangement of steps which commend themselves to chil- educational value than it has at present in many schools. 
; te. The example given is drawn by a girl of 13. The boys’ drawings, too, exhibit more humour than the 
She is aware thatitis girls. It is true that 
more or less a typical the working man has 
house from her de- a keener sense of fun 
scription, ‘A house than the working wo- 
nowhere particular.’ man, probably owing 
The shop, by a boy to the monotony of her 
of twelve, shows life and the variety of 
humour and an eye his; and it is also 
to detail, The hot true that the girl 
fagots, the ham, and shares her mother’s 
the sausages appeal cares and anxieties at 
to him, also the ad- an early age, often 
vertisement. This is taking care of the baby, 
really a fair repre- being responsible for 
sentation of a shop the family cooking, or 
within his experience. scheming how to spare 
The church, by a_ things to pawn to pay 
village boy of 12, is the rent, while her ouse nowhere 
a very fair attempt at brother is playing and 
reproducing the cha- getting into mischief in the streets. It may be that these 
racteristics of the early cares depress her, while the boy’s fertile imagination 
church within his ex- flourishes on street scenes and amusements of the pavement. 
perience. He knows Secondly, one is impressed by the influence of conventional 
exactly what the plane copies. The very large majority of the drawings were 
church is like, but simply half-remembered imitations of freehand copies. ‘The 
he lacks the skill to usual system of teaching Drawing in primary schools is that 
eproduce it. With a little guidance and help this boy adopted by South Kensington. The scheme includes Freehand 
sould rapidly learn to draw. Drawing from the flat. Geometrical Drawing of simple figures 
The carts without horses are acurious collection ; the horse and patterns, Model Drawing of solids (easy forms), and Draw- 
evidently dispensed with on account of the ing in light and shade. 
ity of drawing him. The two appended, — This course is systematic and-well graded, but 
e by a boy of 12 and the other by a girl of the aa it is open to the very serious objection of mono- 
ie age, are characteristic. The boy shows ae tony and uninventiveness. 
skill in drafismanship, but he has learned oa Conventional drawing receives too much at- 
rawing while the girl has been engaged in learn- ° tention, while the drawing of common objects, 
of very g needlework. e forms of animal and plant life, and memory 
s show! There is nothing remarkable about the ‘, drawing are almost wholly neglected. 
ces, and ature Studies ; they are all more or less recvl- The drawing, especially in the earlier stages, 
me case tions of drawing copies, and are tread con lacks variety and attractiveness, and the children 
the entionally are apt to approach it in a mechanical and 
The buckets, tops, barrels, cups and sauce's, listless manner. Originality is often checked 
terns, milk-cans, ash-tubs, lamp-posts, etc., are and the imaginative powers deadened by 
un all suggestive of drawing copies, and are all insisting on the drawing of models of regular 
nventional. form. 
some of the steam engines drawn by boys < Man with Umbrella I met.’ Mr. E. Cooke’s alternative scheme, which is 
iow careful observation and appreciation, and now adopted as suitable for Primary Schools, has 
boy who draws the grand stand on the football ground much to recommend it. The course is varied and attractive. 
ws much originality and interest. Attention is paid to the drawing of natural and common ob- 
The first thing that strikes one in studying these drawings jects, design, brush 
he fact that the boys’ work is infinitely superior to the girls work, colour-tinting, 
skill and originality of thought. drawing from 
must not be forgotten that in some instances the girls memory, and geo 
€ been employed at Needlework during the hours the boys metrical drawing. 
ave spent in Drawing ; but even this cannot account for the The scheme advo- 
king difference in originality and interest. I found it very cated by the Royal 
difficult in some cases to get the Drawing Society, 
girls to draw anything at all, which originated 
and, when urged and encouraged, with Mr. Ablett, and 
they attempted a few feeble lines which is followed in 
which did duty for a house or a gate. many secondary 
Chat boys have more natural apti- schools, is both 
tude for expressing their ideas in varied and methodi 
drawings is probably the result of cal, and attractive. 
tradition and interest. Evenavillage Those who wre not 
carpenter or wheelwright will make a acquainted with the 
few rough pencil sketches to repre- details of these 
sent his plan, and boys. who are at- schemes can easily 
tracted by all kinds of mechanical procure them. It is 
arts and love to haunt workshops often urged that the 
smithies, etc.—soon catch the school course is 
habit of drawing rough diagrams. already overcrowded, 
Needlework, properly taught, ought and that time cannot 
with Drawing from the earliest stages; be found to include the effective teaching of Drawing. 
of the time now devoted to the actual This objection only tends to emphasise the want of connec 


1 | } a , > ; . ’ 
die and thread were given to drawing tion between the school subjects. ‘Why should the Drawing 
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The Story of the Empire. 

The greatness of the British Empire is one of the facts of 
the life of the modern world which cannot well be lost sight of 
and it is well that our sense of it should be wisely regulate, 
as it may be by a study of the multitude of subsidiary fact. 
which help to make it up. A study of the growth of 


' 
aS 


empire should result in producing an enlightened patriotis 
based on justifiable pride in the deeds of our forefathers 
love of our country’s honour. Each one of us may share the 
Pauline boast, ‘I am a citizen of no mean city,’ and thrill with 
the sentiment which the Roman of old expressed in the 
declaration C7vis Romanus sum, and yet put aside that hot 
headed swagger known as Jingoism, which is eager 
oecasions to assert itself for England against the world 

We remember recently hearing a much-travelled and greatly 
observant American professor of education state, as an opit 
founded on careful observation and inquiry, that the tea 
of history in English Schools appeared to be less syste: 


and effective than in France, Germany, and the Unit 
States; and the result was that amongst our young sch 
there appeared to be a less keen sense of patriotism. Possibly 


the fact that our empire now stretches its long arms into every 
remotest quarter of the globe tends to make us all some 
more cosmopolitan in our sympathies, and that is n 
thing in itself. But true patriotism may undoubtedly 
fostered by judicious instruction, and by a well-directed cours 
of historical reading. 

In a previous article of this series we recommend 
fessor Seeley’s excellent study of ‘ The Expansion of Eng 
Since he gave that remarkable course of lectures ther 
been further expansion, and the occurrence of the Di 
Jubilee and the national stock-taking, which that has suggest 
have brought the imperial idea into prominence, and 
into being a number of popular works on the building 
empire. 

Of these we desire to commend to the notice of teachers 
capital series of small volumes written by various 
qualified writers, edited by Mr. Howard Angus Kennedy, 
published by Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son, under the 
general title of 


The Story of the Empire Series. 


We do not hesitate to say each of the six volumes already 
issued in this series should find a place not only in e 
teacher’s library, but also in every school library, and s 
them would make admirable reading books for use i ' 
upper classes of a school. For the school library we consid 
the small handy size of these volumes an important p 
rhe experience of every teacher must have taught hu 
for most boys and girls, in our elementary schools, large books 
on serious subjects are a mistake. They are apt to be glance 
over, dipped into, and put aside unread. Each of this series 


hnet 
Urit 


contains from 150 to 180 pages, generally divided int 
chapters, and the pleasant, clear, readable style, consorts We 
with the attractive outward appearance. ; 

What bearing they have on the subject of our ope! 
remarks may appear from the following passage quoted '# 
the editor’s /’vo/ogue to the first volume :— 


‘I have dedicated this series to all who speak the Englis 


tongue. Let me enlarge this dedication to compass) 
speaking other tongues, live loyally under the ll pion 
the Stars and Stripes. There is room in a single " 
patriotism of every dimension. We love our own t m he 
own village, more than any other; we are giad t x ' 
tands by 


and even 


breast ! 


who hail from the same country; Scotsman stai As 

Irishman by Irishman, Welshman by Welshmap, 
Manxman by Manxman, all the world over. This is pat’®" 
It is a greater patriotism which creates 


citizenship in every British heart; and a gré 


a sense ol commu 
iter patrioust stu 


which in England declines to call an Ame! 


in America refuses to be childishly stirred up agaims © 
triotism wi! 


the astel 
pe 


yorisa 


empire. In the future an international pa 
to the confusion of strife makers and the 


reat conter 
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seace-loving mass of mankind, whose essential oneness is and Portuguese, then a period of keen rivalry with France, 
siready a commonplace of science and religion. Till we can then conquest of a large portion of the land by subjugation 
have the greater patriotism let us cultivate the less.’ of the native governments. It is shown how all this occurred 

The Rise of the Empire under the curious arrangement by which a great commercial 
company had direct control over matters of political adminis- 
tration. Then follows a vivid narrative of the Company's 
decline, and of the terrible mutiny which sealed its fate. The 
proclamation of the Queen immediately followed the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny, and Mr. Boulger points out that— 


the subject of the first volume, and it is treated by Sir 
iter Besant in a really brilliant manner. His patriotism, 
facts of -ontimism, his enthusiasm, all find full play in such a con- 
sight ol, as theme, which he makes as fascinating as a novel. In 
egulated * et chapter he describes the making of a people—the , 3 lat 
ary lacts ; Je chery ‘ hee oy Next he considers the cameleon ‘W hereas the C ee ceased to annex me ape 
h of country. This may be brought about in various ways— of the native princes of the peninsu!a, and displa .e< an ambi- 
atriotis: os” ‘ : ‘ : tion to the very last hour of its life to absorb the whole of 
hers . ‘By settlement, by the establishment of trading stations, the country within its own administration, the Queen has not 
hare - by voluntary colonisation—even by sending out criminals—by annexed a yard of territory within the frontier, and she has 
hrill y . purchase, and by conquest. even given back one important state to its native dynasty. 





Conquest, he says, is the worst possible way, and the most 
ikely to fail. If it is to be permanent, the conquered people 
qust acquiesce in the new rule. 


It is worthy of note also, that since the mutiny the troops 
of the Queen have not been engaged in any fighting in the 
States of India, the only eonflicts having occurred among the 

‘For the true extension of empire there are wanted trade unsettled tribes of the frontier. 
interests, emigration, absorption, a feeling of brotherhood, Our author concludes that the India of the Queen is more 
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\ NEW ZEALAND SETTLER’S HOME, Illustration from * The Long White Cloud’ 





sense of mutual dependence, intercommunication, the sen- 


tument of the flag. 


prosperous and contented than was the same State in the 
days of the Company, and that 
then we have rapid sketches of the work of preparation in 
the sixteenth century, with notices of Robert Thorne, Sir Hugh ‘The basis of the present harmony is mutual confidence, 
Willoughby, Richard Chancellor, John Oxenham, and other which, the longer it endures, must sink the deeper into the 
early idventurers. ‘The Lessons of Virginia’ form the minds of both the rulers and the ruled in India.’ 

re of a rather = but intensely interesting chapter. 

‘né then we follow the course of empire-extension in the 

nous quarters of the world, and finish with a glowing The Story of Austealia. 

dapter on ‘the Future of the Heritage,’ which,from Sir Walter’s Miss Flora L. 


= view, may be summed up in the term—a federation 
republics. 


Shaw, the accomplished writer of this 
volume, is a recognised expert in the knowledge of colonial 
matters ; and in the course of twenty short chapters she tells 
The Story of India ; the interesting story of the establishment and development of 
Wemetrius C. Boulger, a writer known for his the Australasian colonies in a manner that carries the reader 
tern countries, and his biographies of Gordon eagerly from point to point. We could almost wish that she 
rl Raffles. To this volume the general editor, had given somewhat fuller details about Australia proper, and 
y, contributes a general and statistical account made briefer reference to New Zealand. Since another 
patriotisa in her People. volume deals much more fully with the history of New Zea 
| comme I tbly eventful record of our relations with India, land, the inclusion of this with Australia involves some 
ees a ys of the Merchant Adventurers and the founding amount of overlapping. 
7 sas wie _India Company at the close of the sixteenth The careful observations of Captain Cook and his party of 
1 fearish ,. . ‘he present day, occupies a series of carefully- scientific explorers, the hardships of the early settlers, the 
ent of the “ rs, each dealing with a particular phase of the discovery of pastoral lands, and the rush for gold, are all 
wy AU turst, there was frequent conflict with the Dutch graphically described. The immediate results of the latter 
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were most strikin 
gings in Victoria 


All the men left the town for the dig- 


‘In South Australia there was a time when the colony 
appeared to be peopled exclusively by women and children, 
and it is related of Melbourne that there was literally a moment 
in which the entire town was under the guard of one constable.’ 


The writer is of opinion that the next brilliant chapter of 
\ustralian history will record the federation of the several 
colonies 

The next volume contributed by the editor of the series 
tells 

The Story of Canada, 
and we are not long in discovering that the writer is specially 
fitted for his task. Let us quote his first paragraph :— 

‘For perils and adventures afloat and ashore, for explora- 
tions and martyrdoms, for feats of war and victories of peace, 
for heights of heroism and depths of horror, no chapter in the 
history of the world can surpass the early annals of the great 
Dominion. In the story of Canada trade wears the colour of 
romance, and even politics grow picturesque.’ 

\nd here is the last 

‘Ip a word, an emphatic word, Canada was made for man to 
thrive in, and man is thriving there. Such severities as exist 
only harden his frame and stimulate his faculties. Remember- 
ing the rise of other northern races, Canadians may well look 
forward to a future of greatness. If their hopefulness is ever 
tinged with impatience, it is only because the millions of men 
and women do not flock in faster to seize the health and pros- 
perity which Canada offers with open‘hand.’ 


Between these two passages we have a brilliant narra- 
tive of the struggles of the white men with Nature, with the 
red men, with each other (French and English), with political 
difficulties. It would be easy to quote page after page of vivid 
description, of varied story, and of thoughtful comment. 
Having no space for this, not yet for summarising the events 
recorded in these glowing pages, we advise all our readers to 
turn to the book for themselves. 


The Story of South Africa, 

by Mr, W. Basil Worsfold, must be dismissed with like brevity. 
Beginning with the discovery of the Cape Route to India, and 
the settlement of some Dutch colonists near the Cape of 
Good Hope, the author takes us rapidly through the series of 
events which led to the formation of the various English 
colonies and protectorates from the Cape to Bechuanaland. 
Disputes with the Boers, Kaffir and Zulu Wars, and the dis- 
covery of diamonds and gold, are the events which have had 
most influence, and these are treated in sufficient detail to 
interest the reader. 

The sixth volume of the series is by Mr. William Pember 
Reeves, and treats of NV Zealand. This we propose to 
pass by with the simple remark that it is fully up to the high 
standard of the previous volumes, and deserves similar praise. 

We take this course in order to deal rather more fully with 
a larger work by the saine author. It bears the title, 


The Long White Cloud, 


t deals with the history of New Zealand, and may be re- 
garded as in some sort an expansion of the little book just 
mentioned. 
Its title, ‘The Long White Cloud,’ is a translation of 
lo-tea-roa, the native name of the country. In a brief pre- 
face Mr. Reeves, who is now Agent-General for the colony, 
says: ‘] have lived in New Zealand, have seen it and studied 
it from end to end, and have had to do with its affairs : it is 
my country.’ He has, we believe, held five portfolios in dif- 
ferent governments of New Zealand, including those of the 
Ministry of Labour and of Education. We can therefore have 
no doubt of his special fitness for the task he has set himself, 
so far at least as acquaintance with his subject is concerned. 
A perusal of the work convinces us, however, that he has 
other qualifications of an important kind. He has a distinctly 
literary style, a tone of sympathy and enthusiasm, and a co - 
siderable power in the marshalling of his facts. The literary 
touch appears in the titles of some of his chapters—as ‘ The 
Fire among the Fern,’ for that which narrates the Maori War 
of 1864-5 n the wide choice of apt mottoes for the chapters ; 
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in the wonderful descriptions of natura! scenery ; 
skilful word-portraits of noteworthy characters, © 

The difficulties of the early colonists, and the 
Maoris, are depicted with remarkable vividness and syr 
pathy. The various mistakes of the home government = So 
the colonial leaders are dealt with in a spirit of fair criticism 
with readiness to make all due allowance. One mistake “the 
source of almost endless trouble—was the failure to reco nie 
the nature of the Maoris’ tribal tenure of land, and the con- 4 
sequent difficulty of making any definite purchase of th ; 
lands. It was in connection with this matter that the dreadfy! 
conflicts broke out between natives and settlers. . 

Mr. Reeves fears the noble Maori race is likely to die oy 
as, though they are ready in adopting many of the ways f 
civilised communities, they cannot be prevailed on to adopt 
sanitary measures, rendered necessary by their abandonment 
of the wild life in the open air for town dwellings, The 
one hope of their preservation lies in the young men who are 
educated, and who show greater readiness to fall in with the 
requirements of modern civilised life. 

We should like to quote some of the delightful descriptions 
of Nature in New Zealand, but we must forbear. Here. how- 
ever, is the picture of ‘Good Governor Grey,’ of whose worl 
in the colony our author speaks elsewhere in the volume with 
critical discrimination :— 


and in the 


\ 


Sorrows of the 


‘Of the trio referred to (Gibbon Wakefield, Bishop Selwy: 
and Sir George Grey) Grey is the greatest figure, and most 
attractive and complex study. Of such a man destiny might 
have made a great visionary, a capable general, an eloquent 
tribune, or a graceful writer. . But the south wing of the 
British Empire had to be built, and the gods made Grey a social 
architect in the guise of a pro-consul Not merely wa 
he the saviour and organiser of New Zealand, South Australia, 
and South Africa; not merely was he an explorer of the deserts 
of New Holland, and a successful campaigner in New Zealand 
bush-warfare ; but he found time, by way of recreation, to | 
an ethnologist, a literary pioneer, and an ardent book-collector, 
who twice was generous enough to found libraries with the 
books which had been the solace and the happiness of his wor! 
ing iife.’ 

We have no room for quotations on the many public pro 
ceedings of which Mr. Reeves writes with earnestness and 
perfect mastery. A few sentences on the education systen 
will, however, be of genuine interest. 

Of a Bill introduced into the New Zealand Parliament 
1877 by Mr. Charles Bowen, he says: 


‘This measure the radicals took hold of and turned it int 
the free, secular, and compulsory system of primary teaching 
of which the colony is to-day justly proud, and under whi 
the State educates thirteen-fourteenths of the children of the 
colony. Now, in 1898, out of an estimated population of 
about 780,000 all told, some 150,000 are at school or college 
Of children between ten and fifteen years of age the proportion 
unable to read is but 0°68. The annual average of attendance 
is much higher in New Zealand than in any of the Austratia! 
colonies. . . . : 

‘The factory age is fourteen ; there are no half-timers ; ane 
after a struggle the Upper House was induced to pass a ciause 
enforcing an education test before any child under fiftees 
should be allowed to go to factory work. This is but | gical 
in a country wherein primary education is not only free, but 
compulsory. Children under sixteen must be certified by a2 
inspector to be physically fit for factory life ae 

‘Education is universal. . . It is her primary edacs 
tion that is the strength and pride of New Zealand. It ist 
which makes the list of crimes light.’ 


Our necessarily brief notice gives but an inadequate me 
this brilliant work, which for the teacher’s private library 
prove eminently suitable. Si iets 

The book is handsomely produced in art linen Dintl's 
with a striking modern design on the cove! It on 
number of capital illustrations reproduced from photog , 
and two useful folding maps, one of whi llustrates ¢ 
Maori wars. 





P : SANT 
Several Contributions specially prepared for INE A “ 
SCHOOL TEACHERS will appear in our Colum 
Next Month. 
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“VIEW OF EDUC ATIO NAL TOPICS AT MOME AND ABROAD. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
N.U.T. NOTES, ETC. 
BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 
1895-6 President of the National Union of Teachers. 


The Dinner to } It was my intention to attend this interest- 
Mr.Tom Clancy.) ing function, and indeed I had accepted 
the kind invitation which was sent to me. But at the last 
moment I was called away on a serious tenure case in which 
ne of our members was concerned, and by the time a satis- 
factory settlement had been effected it was impossible to reach 
london before nine or ten o’clock at night. ‘That being so, I 
mm compelled to rely upon my friends who were present for 
urticulars of the interesting proceedings of Nov. 19th. 

The guest of the evening has, however, informed me that 
¢ is more than grateful for the compliment paid him, and 
that the evening was a most delightful one from every point 
{view. No man deserves the honour more than Mr. Clancy. 
The dinner was a compliment from teachers trained at Ham- 
nersmith College, where years ago Mr. Clancy was a student. 
anoa Graham, the Principal, was in the chair. Probably no 
Training College official ever had a more congenial duty to 
perform, for in doing the honours of the occasion the Canon 
was able to bear testimony to his old pupil’s manliness, dili- 
gence and success. I am glad to know that the Vice-Presi- 
nt had the pleasure of seeing at the festive board our two 
\LP.’s, Messrs. Gray and Yoxall, Messrs. Clough and O’Malley 
wo other Members of Parliament), Dr. Macnamara and 
Mr. T, A. Organ, B.A., Mr. Hamilton, the Treasurer of the 
Union, and about a dozen of the members of the Executive. 
The ladies, too, were well represented, and Mrs. Clancy had 

\opportunity of seeing the esteem and affection in which 
ter husband is held by those who know him best. 

Most sincerely do I wish our Vice-President health and 
‘appiness, for he richly deserves both. My only regret is 
‘tal, owing to a pressing Union engagement to which | have 
already referred, I was unable to join in the chorus of con- 

matulations on this exceedingly pleasant and—to Mr. and 
ts, Clancy at least—long-to- be-remembered evening. 


ir.Robert Wild, B.A., >} The death of our Ex-President, Mr. 
Ex-President. C. J. Addiscott, having caused a 
ancy in the ranks of the officers it was necessary for the 
“xecutive at its meeting on Dec. 3rd to determine who should 
the place until the next Conference. Several names were 
omitted, but it was felt from the first that if Mr. Robert 
iid, B.A., would accept the honour there would be no con- 
Every member was anxious to pay Mr. Wild this com- 
ment, for all recognised what a tower of strength he has 
*en and still is to the Union at large. In the end Mr, Wild 
sreed to stand, and that closed the matter. He was, of 
tse, elected. Many of us remember him in the chair at the 
wich Conference when, by the way, the membership of the 
on was but 11,082. Four years later he again occupied 
‘chair, at the birmingham Conference, and once more per- 
ned his duties with dik gnity and distinction. It is a curious 
idence that on each occasion the rate of subscription 
*increased,—in 1885 from 3s. to 5s., and in 1889 from 5S. 
ae This is not the time, nor have I the space at my com- 
~G, to refer to Mr. Wild’s great services to the Union, 


at from the office of President. I must content myself 


Q say} ww th 
* Congrat 


rot need 


it the Executive and members generally are 
ited on having such a man at their call in the 


Discipline | It is a matter for congratulation that many of 
in Schools. the leading School Boards have authorised the 
certificated Assistant Teachers in their service to administer 
corporal punishment, for such a concession will diminish 
rather than increase the amount of punishment inflicted in 
schools. In too many departments Assistant Teachers are 
still debarred from administering that wholesome correction 
which is necessary to maintain their authority, and to teach 
the wilful and wayward a proper appreciation of law and 
order. Corporal punishment should be the last resort ; the 
skilful, experienced teacher can in time reduce it to a mini- 
mum, but the necessity will always exist whilst boy nature is 
what itis. It is undoubtedly a grievance that, though class 
teachers are expected to produce ‘ results ’—even in these days 
—and to maintain efficient discipline, the majority in the pro- 
vinces are forbidden to use the rod under any circumstances 
whatever. Yet they are fully certificated, they are men and 
women of experience, competent to fulfil the duties of head 
teachers, and many of them are married and have families. 
For the sake of the children themselves I am convinced that 
this right to administer reasonable punishment should be 
given to all certificated class teachers, to be withdrawn in 
cases where the liberty is abused. Among the Scho. Boards 
which have taken the right step are the following : | ondon, 
Acton, Aston, Barry, Birkenhead, Bolton, Bradford, b \.: ton, 
Burnley, Cardiff, Chiswick, Coventry, Edmonton, Gate :nead, 
Halifax, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, Sa! ‘ord, 
South Shields, Sunderland, Tynemouth, West Hartlepool, 
Willesden, Wanstead, and Wolstanton. 


What the School Board | Enquiries have been made as to 

Clerks say. the «results of this corporal 
punishment concession, and the replies are completely satis- 
factory. The Clerk to the School Board for Dundee says: 
‘These regulations have been found to work in a highly 
satisfactory manner.’ The Clerk to the School Board for 
Edinburgh writes : ‘The complaints are so rare that I have 
no recollection when the last one was made.’ Norwich: ‘1 
believe that, speaking generally, this regulation has worked 
most satisfactorily.’ Nottingham: ‘ This regulation has 
tended, rather to decrease than increase the actual number of 
cases of punishment in our schools, and it has certainly 
assisted very materially in doing away with the very obnoxious 
form of clandestine punishments which were previously re- 
sorted to.’ Sunderland: ‘My Board has never seen any 
reason to alter the regulation.’ Wanstead: ‘The rule has 
worked very well. I think there have only been three com- 
plaints in fifteen years.’ Others might be quoted, but these 
are sufficient to show that School Boards have nothing to 
lose, but, on the contrary, everything to gain, by giving to 
certificated class teachers the same rights and privileges in 
this matter as are ‘enjoyed’ by the head teachers in their 
employ. 


The School Attend-) A movement is on foot to secure an 

ance Problem. alteration of the law which permits a 
child of thirteen years of age to be totally exempt providing 
he has made 250 attendances after five years of age in not 
more than two schools during each year for five years, 
whether consecutive or not. That provision was reasonable 
enough in the old days, when compulsion was a novelty, 
and when perhaps such a thing as a dunce’s certificate 

was necessary. Can it be argued to-day that 250 out of 420, 

430, or even more, constitute a rez isonable attendance ? The 
figures should be advanced to 350, and even then there is an 
allowance of two half-days a week throughout the year, | 
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trust that this reform will soon be brought about, for it is a 

scandal that 250 attendances are regarded as sufficient. 

The Law as to School ) A child may leave school if 
Attendance. a.) 14 years of age (Education 

and Factory Acts). 

6) 13 years of age and passed Standard IV., or made 250 
attendances after five years of age, in not more than two 
schools, during each year for five years, whether consecutive 
or not (Education Act. Under the Factory and Workshops 
Act the qualifications are the same, except that the Standard 
is the Fifth 

it years of age, and passed the standard for total ex- 
emption fixed by the local bye-laws (Education Act). 

d@) 12 years of age, and passed the standard for total ex- 
emption fixed by the local bye-laws (Coal Mines Regulation 
Act). But under the Coal Mines Regulation Act employment 
under ground is prohibited under the age of 12. 





rHE BANQUET TO MR, CLANCY 


A child may work half time if 11 years of age and has 
passed the standard for partial exemption fixed by the local 
bye-laws (I-:ducation and Factory and Workshops Acts). 

\ child between 13 and 14 may be employed half time 
without passing the standard for partial exemption fixed by 
the local bye-laws under the Factory Act, but not under the 
Education Act 

A word of } My experience in tenure cases shows m¢ 
warning ) how necessary it is that the teachers con- 
cerned should act wholly under the direction of the officials 
of the Union at 71, Russell Square. If independent action is 
taken, such as corresponding with the managers, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the notice of dismissal and accepting it, 
writing to the local papers, etc., then the responsibility for 
failure must rest with the individual who does any or all of 
smartit nde sense of injustice a teacher 
is often tempted to use his pen in self-defence, but when once 
the case is in the hands of the N.U.T. officials the member 


these things 
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Wheat 


must refrain from such action and leave the may agement of i 
his affairs wholely and solely in the hands of the ; pert wh 8 
presides over this branch of the Union’s busine E 


I say this because of certain action taken in a pr ent case Bai 


Ss 


entrusted to me by the Tenure Committee fo; settlement & Sud 
A satisfactory solution seemed hopeless, and ind ed + . = ved 
only by the most careful negotiations that we in the end ion i sit 
ceeded. And this is by no means a solitary experience. ~ & — 
The Season's ? At the close of another year may I once 
Greetings. § more in fancy grasp by the hand all those ; \ 
readers who take an interest in these ‘ Notes ’— and my « : 
respondence shows that a real interest is taken in them by a Wi 


very large number—and wish each and every one the cop 
pliments of the season? At such a time we cannot refrain 
from ‘looking backward.’ W ell, my friends, have we 
reason for much congratulation ? 
ward in many ways? 


hot 
Have we not moved for. 
Has not the annual examinatio 
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drawing as in other subjects) gone, never more, I tru 
return ? 

Have we not greater freedom in our schools? 
able to do more for the children placed under ou 
Have we not placed upon the Statute Book the Superan UsiO 


Are we 
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tion Act, which though far from being perfect, d ves make some sine 
provision in cases of ‘breakdown’ and in the time o! old é the 
and which can and will be improved as opportunity tiers stioue 
You will agree with me, I am sure, that we can look ACh eSpira 
ward with much satisfaction, and we may look forward ® taking 
hope and confidence. : key 
1 trust that my many friends will continue to @* ep. 
interest in the ‘Notes’ which it is my privilege to wm erence 
the columns of this Journal, and that at the close of ant" thos 
year we may be able once more to exchange the %® 
compliments. New “Spira 
A Happy Christmas and a Bright and _|’rosperous is 


Year to all. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


gdinburgh Child | The Edinburgh Branch of the British 
§udy Association. Child Study Association, which, in- 
deed, may be looked upon as the Scottish Section, inasmuch 
is it is the only branch in Scotland, has entered on what 
oomises to be a most interesting session, as may be gathered 
fom the syllabus I subjoin :— 


Wednesday, October 12th.—Address : ‘ The Physical Train- 
ing of Children,’ by Miss McMillan, Bradford. 

Wednesday, November 9th.—Paper : ‘ Kindergarten Teach- 
ing inf Elementary Schools,’ by H. Amy Anderton. 

Friday, December 16th.— Discussion: ‘The Whence, 
Where, and Whither of our Art Education,’ led by 
Mr. Charles H. Mackie. 

Friday, January 13th.—Discussion : ‘ The Scientific Mood : 
its Claims in Modern Education,’ led by Mr. J. A. 
Thomson. 

Wednesday, February 8th.— Paper : ‘ Hearing as a Factor 
in the Education of the Child, with lantern demon- 
stration by Dr. Logan Turner. 

Wednesday, March 8th.—Paper: ‘ Nervousness in Chil- 
dren,’ by Dr. Jessie McGregor. 

All the meetings are held in 23, Charlotte Square at 8 p.m. 


‘Physical Training the Bradford School Board, and has 

of Children.’ done much in that town to put the 
physical training of children on a proper basis, gave a very 
interesting address on this subject to this Branch on Oc- 
tober 12th. As yet she said it was a matter that had received 
very inadequate attention, and up to the present time had 
yen very little developed. The whole mission of children 
vas an interesting one, and to the members of such an 
sociation an exceedingly rich one. 

Miss McMillan then gave a short account of the nervous 
system, and showed that as the large connections were first 
established, so they should be first trained and developed. 
Children should not therefore be educated to do small things 
first, but should be taught to stimulate these larger con- 
nections. Kindergarten exercises, which sought to teach 
hildren by small things, were pursuing the wrong course. 
Much of our Kindergarten Education proceeded on false 
lines. In all our infant schools there should be large black- 
boards all round the walls of the school and up to a certain 
height, and on these the children should be trained to make 
lage representations of things. These would necessitate 
arge movements, and, as a result, would ensure development 
ofthe large connections of the nervous system. 

The lecturer then proceeded to advocate all-round develop- 
ment—the use of the left hand as well as the right. One- 
ided training was injurious. There should be equable and 
‘qual development. It was observed that, if a person, who 
iad trained his right side, was attacked by disease, it was 
Sually the left side that was first affected. This was due to 
‘he fact that circulation was not so vigorous on that side as 
the result of want of exercise. 

Respiratory exercises had worked a revolution in the 
‘radford children. By means of these, both the teachers 
- the pupils were able to do better work, and were less 
atigued in the doing ot it. Miss McMillan thought that the 
usical accompaniment to drill, though very pretty, and 
nsidered by many teachers a sine gud non, was an 
~usionary snare. Physical culture was a more serious 
vsiness than such amusements implied. The consequence 
_Miese exercises was that the children were usually more 
. gued. Rest has much to do with exercise, for in these 
“Spratory exercises oxygen was taken in to the body. The 
rom, im of oxygen was the object of rest. In fact, good, 
“<P respiration had the same effect on the body as a sound 
—— In all the elementary schools of Bradford respiratory 
oo ey were given in each class every day. It appeared 
», use who heard the lecture that the dawn of a new era in 
*Hysical education had arisen through the recognition of these 
‘Spiratory exercises. 

Pr McMillan, who is an evident enthusiast in the cause 

“ucation, \nd seems to inspire others with that enthusiasm, 


Miss McMillan on | Miss McMillan, who is a member of 


then went on to describe the work done by the Bradford School 
Board in connection with the education of defective children. 
She did not classify ‘defective’ children, or even seek to 
define the work ‘defective,’ and as a result there seemed to 
be much misconception in the minds of the audience. Sir 
Douglas Galton’s classification, as given under Miss Dodd’s 
‘ Educational Notes’ in our November number, was evidently 
before her mind. She pointed out that as a result of the 
more rational and sympathetic teaching, as the result of 
smaller classes and more individual attention, as the result 
of greater skill and experience on the part of the teachers, 
many of these children were able to take their stand along- 
side of normal children, and in many cases in the race of life 
to outstrip and excel them. 

Such an attempt as that outlined by Miss McMillan, on the 
part of Bradford School Board, to grapple with this all-import- 
ant question is deserving of much praise. 

There was considerable discussion raised round the paper, 
and many points of great value and importance to the students 
of children were elicited. 


The Educational Handwork,) This Association, which was 

or Sloyd Association of originated some years ago by 

Scotland. a few Naiis students, held its 

Second Conference in Glasgow on November 26th. Mr. J. G. 

Kerr, President of the Association, occupied the chair. ‘l here 
was a crowded attendance of teachers. 

Mr, A. E. Scougal, H.M.1.S., who has for many years taken 
an active interest in this branch of school work, delivers a 
paper on the ‘Progress and Prospects ot Manual Instruction 
in Public Schools.’ He treats us to a historical sketch of the 
movement. ‘The first step in this country, taken at the desire 
of students of Froebel, was made in 1881, and since that time, 
little by little, introduction of manual employments or occupa- 
tions had been encouraged, at least in the earlier standards. 
Up to 1895 little had been done in Scotland, but at the pre- 
sent time we are on the eve of very considerable strides in 
connection with the recognition of this work. He instances 
three marked signs in proof of this: (1) The Report of the 
Irish Commission on Manual Instruction. Their verdict 
rings out clear and distinct in its favour. (2) An important 
new step had been taken in the Code of 1898. In an entirely 
new section there was a distinct and specific recognition of 
hand and eye training. The subject, instead of being, as it 
were, swamped among other class subjects, was set upon a 
footing by itself, and was educationally very properly connected 
with Drawing. (3) Circular 223 distinctly encouraged it. 
Misguided effort and misconception had still to be guarded 
against. Much mischief might be done to education if the 
introduction of this kind of work was effected by teachers who 
had not educational proficiency. ‘Teachers should be trained 
to the work. Some scheme by which they might acquire the 
knowledge and skill demanded was necessary. On the motion 
of Mr.-R. G. Ross, Chairman of the Governors of Allan Glen’s 
School, we accord Mr. Scougal a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. G. F. Duncan, Secretary of the Association and 
Organiser of Woodwork under Glasgow School Board, next 
discusses the lines of preparation for the teaching of ‘ Educa- 
tional Handwork.’ He thinks that teachers should be trained 
in Practical Work, in Drawing of Models, in the arrangement 
of Manual Training Rooms, and in the History, Theory, and 
Methods of Educational Handwork. This is the course he 
pursues in his own classes for teachers. He is of opinion that 
the new examination scheme prepared by the Association will 
be met by such a course. 

On the motion of Mr. Marshall, who thinks that in this 
matter teachers will take the line of least resistance, and who 
from his own experience speaks of the interest pupils have in 
the work, we give Mr. Duncan our thanks for his practical 
and suggestive paper. 

Mr. Jerome Wallace, author of ‘ Woodwork for Schools,’ 
next addresses the Conference on ‘ Manual Instruction in 
relation to the Work of the Rural School. Ina school with one 
certificated teacher manual training must be limited. He thinks 
there is a specific and open danger of fancy work being en- 
couraged. Where there are two teachers he advocates the 
introduction of clay modelling or cardboard work. He dwells 
on the correlation of the subject to the other work of the 
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school, and shows its value in that connection. Sir John 
Cuthbertson, Chairman of the Glasgow School Board, gives 
the objects of the Conference his heartiest approval at this 
Stage. 

The second part of the Conference deals more particularly 
with Kindergarten and its principles. Miss M. R. Walker, 
Principal of St. George’s Training College for Teachers, 
Edinburgh, opens this section. We are very far, she says, 
from the Froebelian principles, though we may have intro- 
duced many of the Kindergarten ideas. She shows the 
danger latent in the adoption of part only of Froebel’s plans. 
She then introduces Miss Amy H. Anderton to the audience. 
Miss Anderton has lately been engaged in visiting some of 
the Glasgow and Edinburgh schools, and has thus been 
brought into contact with many workers in the field of 
infant education. She thinks the prospects of the Kinder- 
garten in Scotland are most hopeful. There are, how- 
ever, certain dangers which everywhere threaten Kinder- 
garten, and which, if not guarded against, will bring it into 
disrepute. The two great dangers are (1) the worship of form, 
and (2) superficiality of method. The mere presence in the 
school-room of the occupations is regarded as having in- 
herent miracle-working power. The occupations are wor- 
shipped blindly. It is easier to find Boards willing to supply 
generously the Kindergarten materials required than to find 
enthusiasts who by dint of hard study will learn to put these 
forms at the service of informing spirit and to help the child 
to express thereby his instincts inymature and purposes un- 
seen. The sorriest looking lump of clay, called by courtesy 
an apple, may like the leaden casket be more valuable from 
an educational point of view than the prettily finished-off stars. 
The second danger, too, is a serious one. It requires time 
and study to find out how the gifts are specially adapted for 
their purposes and how each occupation may be evolved 
according to logical plan. She advocates play—organised 
play—as a means of early education. 

Miss Paterson, Glasgow, who proposes a vote of thanks to 
Miss Anderton, desires to see as a practical outcome of the 
Conference the establishment of a definite course of Kinder- 
garten, which should be given to Training College students, 
and that at the same time classes should be formed in Scot- 
land for training lady teachers in Kindergarten work. The 
Association is contemplating, we believe, such a course of 
action 

Miss Forbes, who recently described in the columns of the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER a course of brushwork, now published 
by Messrs. T. Nelson & Son in book form as‘ Brush Drawing 
for Intants,’ speaks on that subject. She is of opinion that any 
educative work that is undertaken in the Infant School must 
have one feature that is absolutely indispensable, it must 
exercise the activity of the child. To secure this we must 
arouse interest ; hence the work must be pleasant and not 
beyond the child’s powers of mind or body. Young children 
usually try to depict the objects they are daily coming in con- 
tact with. She then goes on to describe the course she would 
follow, which it is unnecessary to describe here, at length. 

On the motion of Mr. Graham, Edinburgh, we give our 
thanks to Mr. Haycock for an excellent paper on Clay 
Modelling, and bring to a conclusion a most interesting Con- 
ference, and one likely to do much good with regard to this 
important subject-——Educational Hand-work. 


—~oo— 


AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


_ third annual Conference of the South Australian 

Public Teachers’ Union took place in the Trades’ Hall, 
Adelaide, on September toth, 20th, and 21st. It was opened 
by the Chief Justice and Lady Victoria Buxton, and the 
Minister of Education, the Hon. R. Butler, addressed the 
Conference in an admirable speech which touched upon all 
the vital questions affecting the educational needs of South 
Australia. After referring to the matters of technical educa- 
tion and higher education for girls, he spoke on the question, 


raised by the Chief Justice, of giving teachers an opportunity 
of securing a University training. F 


‘He confessed that if the children in the public schools " 
any very large number of them, were going to have an oppor. 
tunity for getting the highest education obtainable jn South 
Australia, it must be by raising the standard of education 
among the teachers. The Chief Justice had remarked that 
this matter had been left in abeyance for eighteen months 
He had not been in office eighteen months, but he hoped 
to be. But the Government had been very busy during the 
last few weeks, and he hoped very shortly to ask representa 
tives of the University to meet himself and probably the 
Treasurer with some Inspectors to discuss this question, and 
see if they could arrive at a decision which would be satis. 
factory to the Government, to the people, and to the | ni- 
versity as well. Then with his colleagues he had consented 
to allow the teachers a week’s holiday at mid-winter, }. 
was sure that would meet with their approval. He could 
not too strongly impress on his hearers the necessity of securing 
if possible a better average attendance. When they remembered 
that there were about 67,000 pupils on their public school roj]s 
and that the average attendance was only 42,000, he thought 
the parents should recognise that it was their duty to assis 
the teachers in making the children attend regularly, He 
wanted to thank the teachers for what they were doing to 
encourage in their pupils a love for agriculture. He knew 
they were doing this chiefly for the love of it, and he recognised 
that they were accomplishing exceedingly good work. They 
wanted to stop the cry, which had been going on for so long, 
of ‘* Let us go into the city, where we can get an easy billet 
and avoid the difficulties which beset the agriculturist.” |; 
the teachers would only continue their work of encouraging 
the children to take an interest in scientific and practical 
agronomy they would soon be able to raise the cry again, 
** Back to the land.”’ The result would be that the produc 
tions of South Australia would greatly increase, and increased 
prosperity would also ensue. During his spare moments he 
had read with great pleasure the many able addresses delivered 
to the teachers of Victoria at the last two Conferences. The 
result of that reading was that he had now a clearer concep. 
tion of what education really was and of how necessary it was 
in that young colony to draw forth and put to the most profit. 
able use the very best that their young people were capable 
of. If South Australia was to hold her own in competition 
with the other colonies and become part of a great nation, it 
was of the utmost importance that their children must dis- 
tinguish ciearly between right and wrong. He felt sure the 
teachers had taken a wise step in establishing that Union. He 
was equally sure that they were doing all they could to en 
courage in the children a love of what was right. They must 
not attend only to the educational part of the character of the 
young. It was quite as important to attend to the moral side 
of the character as well. If he might use a few words from 
Milton, he would say, ‘‘With a people inflamed with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue, stirred up 
with high hopes of living to be brave men and worthy 
patriots, that they will govern themselves wisely and well, and 
be able to come to a righteous and honest solution of the 
many social problems which must confront us as time goes on. 

‘The Conference devoted the afternoon to social enjoy- 
ment. The members of the Union were entertained by [lis 
Excellency the Governor and Lady Victoria Buxton at a garden 
party at Government House. The beautiful spring weather 
which prevailed was all that could be desired for such a fune- 
tion. Some four hundred guests attended, and they were re 
ceived by Sir Fowell and Lady Victoria Buxton and Mis 
Mabel Buxton, with whom were Major (Guise and Captain 
Wallington, on the east lawn. Among those present were 
many gentlemen who take a deep interest in educational 
matters. The guests included the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Sir Langdon and Lady Bonython, Professor an 
Mrs. Bensley, Professor and Mrs. Mitchell, and Professor 
Salmond, the official heads of the Education Department, 
the president of the Conference, and some of the members 
of the teaching staffs of the Church of England schools 
The reception of the guests by Sir Fowell and Lady Vic ori 
Buxton took place at three o'clock, after whi h they pase 
on to the lawn, where the military band, under Bandmaster 
Hodder, discoursed selections of music. A large marquee 
had been erected on the northern end of the swara, and bere 
afternoon tea was served to the accompaniment ean 
cakes. Sir Fowell and Lady Victoria Buxton, Miss Bese, 
Miss Mabel Buxton, Major Guise, and Capt in Wallingt . 
contrived to meet most of those present, and by their attenuo® 
enabled them to pass a pleasant afternoon.’ 
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An interesting adjunct to the Conference was the splendid 

fjycational Exhibition organised by Messrs. E. S. Wigg & 
Son, the well known educational booksellers of Adelaide, 
eth, etc. It included such diverse matters as school books 
and school fittings. kindergarten work, school decorations, 
maps, carving models, drills—including clubs, dumb bells, 
musical wands, wreath and garland drill, gundrill, tambourine, 
indtriangle. In addition votaries of cricket, lacrosse, foot- 
tall, golf, rounders, tennis, and quoits are provided for. 

Much praise is due to Messrs. Wigg & Son for their enter- 
prise in organising and carrying out so successfully this excel- 
ent exhibition. 

Apropos of Australian education, we have received a re- 
ont of Mr. Henry Hill’s articles in the Daily Telegraph, 
Napier, on the School System of Australasia. It gives a 
dimpse of the Australian systems, as seen by a New Zea- 
lander, and is very instructive in the way of inter-colonial 
comparison :— 

‘In New Zealand,’ says Mr. Hill, ‘the Board of Education 
and the school 

committee 

have become 

an integral 

part of the 

system of edu- 


[ = ~~ . 
cation. Such x 
a plan of local s) \ 4 
government is iy “ 
unknown @ it & } 3 
eitherin New @ ; ! i ese 
South Wales ; . 
or Victoria. ¥ ; 
} : pat 
rg | ' =—ee 
: : 


Centralism is 
the leading egret bf 
feature in the ; ‘ 
administra. 
tion of the 
Education 
Act in each 
colony. In 
New South 
Wales, for 
example, the 
Department 
of Education 
in Sydney 
controls every 
teacher and 
every school 
established 
under the 
Public In 
struction Act 
of 1880.’ 

Mr. Hill 
visited a large 
number of 
schools in 


New South Wales, and discussed with their teachers the 


problems confronting the New Zealand Government, or 
already solved satisfac torily. 


Say 


‘On my mentioning that the teachers of New Zealand had 
nothing to do with the collection of the fees, the schools being 
free to all pupils, it was generally conceded that the plan is a 
good one, although several teachers expressed themselves in 
lavour of fees, for the reason that when parents paid directly 
into the school fund they took care to send their children more 
pe to school. I do not think, however, that the regu- 
anty of the children at school is as good in New South Wales 
ag or " and, although Section 21 of the Public Instruc- 
a in the former colony requires all children between the 
ages nd fourteen years to attend school for not less than 
eeventy in each half year. ° 
ao . toria, South Australia, (Jueensland, and New Zealand 

e em of education is both secular and free, but the 

rime in New South Wales do not compare favour- 
tose of the colonies named. I do not suppose that 
rte re ol no convictions in New South Wales is the 
~ mt . muc a religious instruction, but the fact remains, 
mere hat ~ spite of such instruction in the public and 
poy ge al sc 100ls of that colony, the statistics of crime 

if 1an in either of the other named colonies.’ 


Slatisti 
ably w 
a ba 


MESSRS. WIGG & SON’S EXHIBITION AT ADELAIDE, 


Mr. Hill collected some valuable material on the subject of 


Technical Education. 


‘Most of my spare evenings were spent in the pursuit of in- 
formation bearing on the question of technical education, and 
nothing I saw in Australia made a stronger impression on my 
mind than the work that is being done at the Working 
Men’s College, Melbourne, and the Sydney Technological 
College. 

‘ These institutions are of recent growth, but already they have 
reached a standard of efficiency that promises well for the 
future. 

‘The Working Men’s College in Melbourne was established 
mainly through the munificence of the late Hon. F. Ormond, 
M.L.C., who at various times gave large sums of money to- 
wards the erection of the buildings, which have been provided 
ata cost of about £50,000. The Technological College in 
Sydney was erected by the Government at a cost of more than 
£60,000, whilst a Technological Museum has been added at an 
additional cost of £20,000. These institutions have been found- 
ed to facilitate the attainment of a knowledge of handicrafts, 
arts, sciences, 
and languages 
by, the people 
in each colony. 

‘The _ build- 
ings contain 
class rooms for 
teaching pur- 
poses, a chemi- 
cal laboratory, 
workshops, and 
foundry, and 
any person is 
entitled to join 
as a member on 
payment of cer- 
tain fees, The 
subjects taught 
are numerous, 
and for conveni- 
ence may be 
classed under 
the following 
groups -— 

, : 1. Agri- 
cultural and 
pastora l 
group, includ- 
ing agricul- 
ture, wool- 
classing, sort- 
ing, and vet 
erinary scl- 
ence. 

‘2, Art 
group, includ- 
ing drawing, 
modelling, 
and painting. 

*3. Science group, including subjects such as chemistry, 
geology, physiology. 

‘4. Professional and trades group, such as architecture, 
carpentry, joinery, carving, fitting and turning, blacksmith 
ing, plumbing, pharmacy, lithography, photography, and 
many others. 

‘5. Domestic group, including cookery, dress cutting, and 
dressmaking. 

‘6. Commercial and literary group, including book-keep- 
ing, shorthand, English, French, German, and Latin. 

‘ My only regret is that we in New Zealand have not yet come 
to realise the great fact that technical education is a reality and 
a power for good. For many years I have preached ‘‘ adaptive 
education ” for the schools, with Kindergarten training for the 
young ones. What I have seen in Australia, though so briefly 
outlined here, has shown me that the modern school of to-day 
must teach the children to anticipate to-morrow. The dead 
past must give place to the needful present, and subjects now 
taught in the schools of secondary importance must be replaced 
by training of a practical and anticipatory kind. How this can 
be done it is not necessary to point out here, but that it can be 
done and ought to be done I am fully convinced. This con- 
viction is the outcome of my visit to the Technical Colleges 
which are doing such great work for the future of Melbourne 
and Sydney.’ 
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LESSONS ON THE STARS. 


ever published with the PRACTICAL TEACHER, we would 
specially ask our readers to mount the Sheet on card 


| N presenting the largest and most beautiful Supplement 


hoard, and carefully preserve it. Instead of giving our Out- 


line Lesson,.we shall publish in these columns articles of a 


eneral type, containing information which may be adapted 


nto single lessons or a course of lessons according to the pre- 


ference and opportunities of the teacher. The contributions 
to follow will deal with ‘ The Celestial Sphere,’ * Declination 


and Right Ascension (R.A.), ‘ The Sun and Planets.’ 


When best observed. 


If we look up at the sky on a cloudless night we see it spangled 
with numberless points of light. There are so many stars shining 
attempted to count them we should be 

ewildered by the number presented to our view. 

Although there are as many stars above us by day as by night, we 
re unable to see them because of the light of the sun. 

We can easily understand why we cannot see the stars by day. 
We know how a strong light seems to dim and obscure the light 
If we hold a lighted candle in the bright 
sunshine we can scarcely see that the candle is lighted at all. Again, 
un is allowed to shine through the window of a room on 
1 grate where a good fire is burning, the fire appears to burn less 
rightly. 

It is because of the great blaze of light we receive from the sun 
re unable to see the stars in the daytime. 
moonlight night the light we receive from the moon inter- 
feres in the same way, but in a less degree, because it is not so 


down on us that if we 


from a weaker source, 


when the 


that our eyes a 
(on 


bright, Hence we see the stars best on a clear and moonless 
ght 
The Celestial Sphere. 
Che star pear to be points of light set in a vast concave hemi- 


phere, w , apparently rests upon the horizon. Wherever we go, 
on land or sea, this dome appears to be over us ; in fact the whole 
earth appears to be surrounded by a great globe, of which we see 
only half at one time 

We know, however, that the stars are not mere points of light, 
is we might at first take them to be, and we knew that they are not 
set in a crystal globe, and all at the same distance away. They are 
immense hot bodies, like our sun, and at great but different dis- 
tances away. Some are thousands of times further away than 
others, 

It is convenient, however, for some purposes to treat them as 
mere points of light set in a great sphere surrounding the earth. 
This sphere we speak of as the Celestial Sphere. 


Number of Stars Visible increased by using Telescopes. 


The number of stars visible to the naked eye is about 6,000, and 
of these we only see about 3,000 at one time. 

\lthough this number is great, still when we use a telescope 
myriads more come into view. ‘This is so even if we only make 
use of a common opera or field glass \ more powerful telescope 
shows still more, and the larger and better we make our telescopes 
the greater the number becomes, and we are able to see stars 


farther and farther away. 

l'robably the stars we have been able to detect form only a very 
mall proportion of those which really exist. 

It would seem that the number of stars is unlimited, and that the 
space through which they are distributed is infinite. The number 
of stars visible through our best telescopes amounts to more than 


The number of known Stars still further increased b 
of Photography. 


By using sensitive photographic plates in conjunction with good 
telescopes, and giving long exposures, many stars have been photo- 
graphed which cannot be seen even through the best telescopes, 

The cluster called the Pleiades will furnish us with a good ex. 
ample of the extent to which we have been able to add to 
number of known stars by means of photography. To the naked 
eye the Pleiades seem to consist of 6 or 7 stars. A good opera. 
glass enables us to see many more ; but a photographic plate which 
was exposed for three hours at the Paris Observatory shows no less 
than 2,326 stars in this group. 


y Means 


the 


The Stars differ in Brightness. 


The amount of light we receive from different stars differs very 
much, and the stars have been arranged in classes according to their 
brightness. 

The brightest are spoken of as stars of the first magnitude, Then 
we have stars of the second, third, and fourth magnitudes, and so 
on. A star which is only just visible to the naked eye is said to be 
of the sixth magnitude. If we take the light from a star of the sixth 
magnitude as a standard, the brightness of stars higher in the scale 
may be roughly expressed by the figures in the following table giver 
by Sir Willian Herschel :— 


Light of an average Ist magnitude star—10o 


* ” 2nd ” 25 
et ‘ni 3rd - 12 
” ” 4th ” o 
* ” 5th 9 2 
a - 6th - I 


Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, is about 400 times as bright 
as a sixth magnitude star, Canopus, the next in order of brignt- 
ness, is only about half as bright. It is a southern star, and is never 
visible in England. 

Aldebaran is another example of a first magnitude star, and the 
Pole Star will serve as an example of a second magnitude star 

The relative brightness of the stars is indicated roughly on our 
map by stars of different sizes. 

The apparent magnitude of a star 
temperature, (2) its size, (3) its distance. 

The amount of light we receive from a star will of course depend 
upon the temperature of the star. Some stars are much hotter thar 
others. The spectroscope tells us that on the surfaces of some ot 
them the temperature is so high that we have many of the metals 
existing in the form of vapour. Other stars consist of great clusters 
of meteorites rushing about with great velocities. Many of them 
collide with each other, and it is the heat due to these collisions 
which raises to incandescence the meteorites and the vapours sur 
rounding thew. 

The amount of light we receive from a star will be affected by ts 
size and also by its distance. We all know how feeble even 
extremely bright light seems to be when a great distance away, 20 
a comparatively feeble light may appear much brighter if it is sew 
to us. 


depends upon (I) 


Distance of the Stars. 


Che nearest star is so far away that we can form no conceplor 
of the real distance. When we try, we only succeed ‘n convincing 
ourselves how utterly hopeless it is for us to endeavour to grasp 3° 
meaning of the figures and form even a rough idea ol the imme! 
spaces between us and the stars. sas 

Still, the attempt ought not to be neglected, as it will shoe” 
how insignificant is this earth, when compared wit the rest o! Ue 
universe. ” 

Light travels about 186,700 miles in one sec ynd—that . ¥ 
tance greater than seven times the circumference ot the earth. 1° 
light travelling with this enormous velocity would take ove! aye 
to come to us from the nearest star, whilst from an average * 
the twelfth magnitude it would take 3,500 years 
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to reach us. 
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Since the distances are so great, the greater number of these stars 
aust be as bright, or brighter, than our sun, in order for us to see 
them at all 

‘ How distant some of these nocturnal suns ' 
So distant (says the sage), ’twere not absurd 
To doubt, if beams, set out at Nature’s birth 
Are yet arrived at this so foreign world, 
Tho’ nothing half so rapid as their flight.’ 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts. 


The Apparent Movement of the Celestial Sphere 
as a Whole. 


If we watch the stars for some time, or examine them early in the 
evening, and then again several hours afterwards, we find that they 
vem to retain the same positions relatively to each other, and this 
~ what we mean when we say that the stars are fixed. No two 
gars seem to get nearer to each other. If our observations could 
extend over thousands of years instead of a few hours however, we 
should find considerable changes in the relative positions of the 
vars, The stars are moving rapidly, but their distances are so great 
that they seem to us to keep the same relative positions. 

\ ship leaving port and going out to sea appears, at first, to those 

» shore to be moving quickly, but the farther it gets away the 
nore slowly it seems to move, until it reaches the horizon, when it 
appears to be almost still. In the same way we can scarcely detect 
ba motion of the stars towards each other. 

\lthough the stars appear always in the same positions relatively 
to each other, we do not always see them in the same part of the 
sky. If we notice them carefully, we shall see that the whole 
celestial sphere seems to move, carrying the stars with it. The 
stars, like the sun, rise in the east, and set in the west. The 
celestial sphere seems to rotate about an axis which is a continuation 
{the earth’s axis. This axis cuts the celestial globe in two points, 
called the north and south celestial poles respectively. 

The north celestial pole is close to the Pole Star (about 1} degrees 
rom it). This apparent motion, like the apparent motion of the 
sun, is from east to west, and as we shall see in another lesson, is 
really due te the rotation of the earth in the opposite direction. 








The Constellations. 


The ancients studied the stars, and we find two groups of stars 
wentioned in the Old Testament, in the Book of Job, ch. 38. v. 31 : 
‘Canst thou bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades, or loose the 
ands of Orion ?’ 

The division of the stars into groups seems to have been a very 
early one. These groups are termed constellations. 

Many of the constellations were known to the ancient Egyptians 
nd Chaldeans, and were probably mapped out and named by them. 

The constellations were named after animals or objects which the 
shapes of the groups were supposed to suggest. Most of these re- 
semblances are very fanciful, and many of the names are names of 
animals which were worshipped by the Egyptians. This division of 
the heavens into distinct portions, although very artificial, has been 
found useful by astronomers, and therefore has been retained. 

The ancients named 50 constellations, and to this list 59 more 
have been added in modern times, so that now the heavens are 
mapped out into 109 constellations. 

On our Star Supplement the constellations are divided from 
each other by dotted lines, and the animal or object after which the 
constellation is named is represented by an outline picture. The 
constellations through which the sun appears to pass during his 
annual journey are known as the zodiacal constellations. Ualf of 
them will be found on the map along the line marked ‘ Ecliptic.’ 
Their Latin names, with their English equivalents, are as fol- 
lows 

(1) Aries—The Ram. (7) Libra—The Balance. 
(2) Taurus—The Bull. (8) Scorpio—The Scorpion. 
(3) Gemini—The Twins. (9) Sagittarius—The Archer. 
(4) Cancer—The Crab. (10) Capricornus— The Goat. 
(5) Leo—The Lion. (11) Aquarius—The Water- 
Bearer. 
(6) Virgo—The Virgin. (12) Pisces—The Fishes. 
In rhyme, the 





y are often learned as follows :— 


‘The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab, the Lion shines, 

[he Virgin and the Scales, 

Scorpion, Archer, and He-goat, 

man that bears the watering-pot, 

\nd Fish with glittering tails.’ 

The conste 


tions found to the north of the zodiacal constella- 
ions are ¢: 


northern constellations, those to the south the 
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southern constellations. The most important of these are the fol- 
lowing :— 
Northern Constellations. 


Ursa Major - +» The Great Bear (The Plough) 
Ursa Minor The Little Bear. 

Draco. . .. +. « weet Drapes. 

Cepheus . . .. . . Cepheus. 

Bootes. . . . . . . Bootes (The Herdsman). 
Corona Borealis. The Northern Crown. 
Hercules... . . . Hercales 

a ss ke kt el lt 

Cygnus. ; . « » The Swan. 

Cassiopeia Cassiopeia (The Lady’s Chair} 
ae Perseus. 

Auriga. . . . . . . The Waggoner. 

Serpentarius . The Serpent- Bearer. 

Serpens .. . . . . The Serpent. 

Sagitta. . - « « » see Amo, 

Ange. . . « ». « « Tee Boe. 

Delphinus Che Dolphin. 

Equuleus. . . . The Little Horse. 

, ... ae ee . The Winged Horse. 
Andromeda Andromeda. 


Triangulum 
Camelopardalis . 
Canes Venatici 
Vulpecula et Anser. 
Cor Caroli 


The Triangle. 

The Cameleopard. 

Che Hunting Dogs. 
The Fox and the Goose 
Charles’ Heart. 


Southern Constellations. 


CO. « se ew shtml lCU ee 
Cs 2 kw ws & = CO 

Eridanus. . . . . The River Eridanus 
MA. «6 «8 . The Hare. 


Canis Major 
Canis Minor . 
Argo Navis 


The Great Dx rg. 
The Little Dog. 
The Ship Argo 


Hydra. ... . . . The Snake. 

Ar. sw ca es EO 

Convas. ... .. « TheCoow 
Centaurus. ; The Centaur. 
hapms. 2 « 5 tw sl | OO We 

Bs « « is » « « 2a 

Corona Australis . . . The Southern Crown 
Piscis Australis . . . . The Southern Fish. 
Monoceros . . . . The Unicorn. 


Columba Noachi 
Crux Australis 


Noah’s Dove. 
The Southern Cross. 

Many of these constellations can be easily picked out on compar- 
ing the sky with the map. As the other stars seem to move with 
the celestial sphere, one star appears to stand practically still. This 
is Polaris, or the Po/e Star. It is situated in the constellation 
of Ursa Minor. * 

The ole Star is generally found by first finding the constellation 
of Ursa Major. On referring to the map, this constellation will be 
seen to contain seven bright stars. Ursa Major is known by several 
names—The Great Bear, The Plough, Charles’ Wain, and The 
Waggon and Horses. It will be seen that a line drawn through 
the two stars forming the front of the Plough passes very near the 
Pole Star. These two stars are termed the formers. The plough 
is always above the horizon, and can, therefore, always be seen on 
a clear night. 

On the other side of the Pole Star from Ursa Major, and about 
the same distance from it, is another striking constellation in the 
form of a distorted W. This is Cassiopeia (The Lady’s Chair). 

Several other constellations should be picked out by aid of the 
map, including Canis Major with Sirius, the brightest star in the 
heavens; Taurus with the /%eiades and Aldebaran, a first-magni- 
tude star ; Gemini with Castor and Pollux, and Orion with his belt 
of three stars, and ete/geux, a first-magnitude star. 

The stars in each constellation are arranged in order of their 
brightness, and indicated by the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
taking them in order, thus, a Ursae Minoris means the brightest 
star in the Little Bear. This is the Pole Star. 8 Centauri means 
the second brightest star in Centaurus, and so on. 


There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions to this rule. 


A HANDSOME VOLUME FOR PRESENTATION, 
The ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY.’ 
Vol. 1. Price 3s. 6d. Extra Cloth. 
For particulars of Contents, see page Ivii. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


* Blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through.’ 
—lWinter’s Tale, Act iw Se. 4. 


The promotion | A correspondent suggests to me, as a useful 
of Scholars. topic, the question of the promotion of 
scholars. Personally, | do .0t consider the indiscriminate 
promotion of scholars feasible in the majority of schools. It 
is apt to play havoc with the organisation. Again, it must be 
said, that it is impossible to lay down general rules. Much 
depends upon the head teacher ; much, too, upon the staffing 
of the school. In large schools, where each standard is 
organised in two classes—an upper and a lower section—the 
syllabuses should be so arranged that, at the end of say eight 
months, the brightest scholars may be promoted. There must 
be a definite period for these promotions, if the number be 
large, as a re-organisation ts to some extent the sequence, If 
it is only a question of a few really clever scholars, then they 
can go up at anytime. The best arrangement, as far as my 
experience goes, is to allow a teacher to proceed with the 
work of a higher standard, say at the end of nine months, 
providing the children are ready. He thus prepares the whole 
class for three months in the work of the next standard. The 
very few who are unfit to proceed may be dealt with in the 
lass below. . 

I do not think the method whereby boys migrate from one 
class to another for different subjects is either workable or 
advisable By this method they lose their identity, and do 
not feel the benefit of whatever there may be in the way of 
esprit de cor} But | am aware that this method is fol- 
lowed in some schools in regard to the subject of Arithmetic. 
My correspondent finds some difficulty with the registration 
of those who are working partly in one class and partly in 


inother 

| should remedy that thus: Your registers are re-written 
suarterly. Settle first of all that every lad must be definitely 
ittached to the class in which he takes the majority of his 
subjects, including Reading. His name mustthen remain on 
the register of that class until the end of some quarter. Of 
course it is und rstood that all promotions occur just prec ed- 
ing the beginning of a quarter. In lieu of this arrangement 
there would be little difficulty, if it ts « learly understood that, 
at the registration time, the wanderers proceed to the classes 
in which they are registered. lpropos of this question, one 
may express the opinion that it is highly advisable for all 
schools in one town or district to have their school years 
commencing at the same time. If such were the case it would 
be a great advantage to those scholars—a considerable num- 
pass from one school to another. The Board 
a town are so organised. Then, again 
the same curriculum should be taken as far as possible 
throughout a district. Where some take Science and others 
English, the teacher’s work is often unnecessarily hampered 
by transfers from other schools. Whilst dealing with this 
opic, there is another point of interest to be mentioned. The 
be transferred to the upper school should go up the 
first week of the new school year. In some cases they are 
kept down for seve ral weeks after the end of the school vear 
All these irregularities 


ber-—-who 
Schools of course n 


niants to 


prepare for entertainments, et 


hinder the prompt and proper organisation of the upper 
bh! hool 
. ) The subject of Drawing is now receiving in- 
Drawing. } . m4 
6 J creased attention. What we shall lose in ex- 


mination perfection we shall more than gain as the result of 


developments due to freedom, given to teachers to think 
out their own schemes. rhe intelligent gradation of lessons, 
ne dependent upon another, is one useful result. 

The work will proceed more slowly and thoroughly. Under 
the examination process teachers were always in a hurry to 
produce results rhen certain expec ted copies were pract sed 
to death, and the subject became cramped, dull, and practi- 

ally worthless as a mental training. Now we get more 


variety, and consequently more intelligence and _ interest. 
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There is now no necessity to draw the same copy half-; 
dozen times. We can commence with the easy, and roar 
by a proper gradation to the difficult. The tendency noy is 
to go in for elementary designing along with the d : 
This is likely to be largely developed in the near 
Brush drawing lends itself advantageously to this 
the subject. Then, too, we get colour introduced, 
adds to the interest and consequently to the value of the work 
done. The drawing of patterns on squared slates by infants 
is not of so much use as if paper were used. The grooves in 
the slate make the exercises somewhat mechanical. There js 


I awing, 

future, 
aspect of 
and this 


no reason why the first-class infants should not be trained t: 
do a little original designing on squared paper. 
Give the Teachers every ) Inspectors are doing much use 


opportunity to do ful work in looking up the 
good work. managers of schools. In the 
old days seven-eighths of our time was spent in inspecting 
the teacher’s work. We are able now to leave the teacher 
pretty much alone, whilst we see how the managers are ful- 
filling or neglecting their duties. The right principle is to 
procure every possible advantage for the teacher, to remove 
as many of his obstacles as we can. Then, and not till then. 
can we expect him to produce good results. 

Under the new system of inspection we have been able to 
obtain improvements in buildings, new apparatus, and extra 
staff. Of course the Aid grant has been an important factor 
in these reforms. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


7. C.—There is an excellent book on ‘ Domestic Economy and 
Hygiene’ just published by Macmillans, written by Ethel Lush. 
* Practical Domestic Hygiene,’ by Nutter & Firth, published by 
Longmans. Dr. Newsholme’s book on the subject is as good as 
any. 

G. T. V.—-Many thanks for your suggestion. You will see that 
I have adopted it, and I hope my remarks will help you. 

Refert.—I shall be only too pleased to help you. Can you send 
me the syllabus of the examination and a stamped addressed 
envelope ? 

Letters should be addressed—Inspector, c/o the 
Paternoster Row, London. 
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OUR NEWSPAPER NOTE-BOOK. 


THE CONQUEST OF CHINA BY RAILROAD. 


*HINA, the ‘ Flowery Land,’ the ‘Happy Land of Stand- 
still,’ is being rudely awakened out of its lethargic sleet 
through the long ages by the iron horse of civilisation. Russia 
is steadily throwing long sinuous metal arms across Asia, on 
one of which passengers may. even now be run direct t 
Irkutsk on the shores of Lake Baikal, and in course of time 
to the shores of the Pacific at Vladivostok or Talien-wan 
Port Arthur). 

In the south the Burmese line from Mandalay to Kunlong 
Ferry on the Chinese frontier is being rapidly pushed on, 
while a French railway from Hanoi in Tonking towards 
Canton is also under construction. 

The Far Eastern Question very much resolves itself into 
matter of the extension of these lines into the Celestial 
Empire. Various European syndicates have now obtal 
concessions for the construction of railways to connect ali tie 
chief commercial centres and all the most useful waterways 
Though some of these schemes may be confined to paper !0! 
some years to come, there is no doubt that in the near future 
the more important portions of the Chinese Empire wil ® 
brought under the civilising influence of the locomotive 

Railway concessions alone mark an immense advance ! 
Chinese public opinion, since it was but in 1876 that a short 
line constructed from Shanghai to Woosung was purchasee 
by the Chinese Government, and torn up to appeas 
wrath of the populace. In 1889 the Emperor decree 
construction of a trunk line from Pekin to Hankow, and n0* 
at the present time the projected network of lines point 
speedy commercial exploitation of the whole of China. 
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:ismore than probable that the iron road presages the 
swtition of ‘China’s garden fields and peopled floods,’ among 


he great nations of 


the West. On the other hand, if, with 


ie extension of railways, the Chinese were to adopt Western 


nehods of agriculture, and by means of steam machinery 
velop their almost untold natural resources, they might 
come one of the greatest industrial and commercial peoples 
the face of the globe. 
British Interests.—In 1841, when Hong-Kong was ceded to 
‘eat Britain, the intense hatred of the ‘foreign devil’ only 
wed the entry into China of British produce to the value 
f {1,000,000 annually, Now China takes goods from the 


nited Kingdom to 
ritain nearly three 


the value of £7,000,000, from Greater 
times as much more, and the rest of 


the world supplies the remaining quarter of China’s wants, 
shile at the same time the British Empire takes about two- 


thirds of the exports. 


By studying the accompanying sketch-map, our readers 
vill be able to correctly estimate the favourable position 
vhich the British have secured in this great market of the 


world. The chief sez 


1 railway under 


iports of the east coast are to be linked 
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British control, and Hong-Kong in the 


south is absolutely unrivalled as a commercial centre. From 
West railway connection with Burmah will assuredly gain 
tus a preponderance of the trade of the Yangtse valley. It 


worthy of notice, 


too, that British merchants are now 


lowed to reside at Yatung in Tibet, while two other points 
re allowed as resting places. These advantages will pro- 


ablv sec ure to the 


British the bulk of the trade of Tibet, 


itherto one of the most exclusive and inaccessible countries 
i the world. 

Britain Ss most recent acquisitions are—IlVei-hai-wei near 
elu, at the entrance to the Gulf of Pe-chile, J/irs Pay 
1A n, with 200 square miles behind, and the Island 


hese addit ms ver 
d of the Hong 
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al base 
Russian Interests. 


w, immediately at the mouth of the West River. 


y materially strengthen Britain’s com- 
Kong trade route. An undertaking has 


N given not to connect Wei-hai-wei with the future railway 
ystem of a, and this point will be used chiefly as a 


Russia has for years been unceasingly 


Shing On a railway from Europe to the Pacific. Already 


€ line has re iched 


Te ’ } 
teach tl \ 


© Pacifi the 


VKa, To rten 


inuary it is expected 
er Amoor, while at 


divostok to Khaba- 


Irkutsk, at a cost of about 435,000,000. 


HOW TO TEA 


line is already 


the route very 


Next Month: 


By the Head-master of a Higher 
Grade School. 
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considerably, and also to give an outlet on the Pacific free 
from ice all the year round, Russia has obtained permission to 
construct the line through Manchuria, which thus practically 
comes under the domination of the European power. This 
great railway will probably be completed by the end of the 
year 1904, when passengers will be conveyed from St. Peters- 
burgh to Vladivostok in seven days. 

French Interests.—French rights in Tonking have been 
pressed very persistently during the last 25 years. Several 
agreements have been entered into between the British, 
French, and the Siamese, by which portions of Siam have been 
added to Burmah and Tonking respectively. So far the 
French have not gone in for rapid railway expansion, trusting 
more to the River Mekong and the Red River to tap the 
southern regions of China. A railway has been constructed 
from Hanoi to the frontier, and a recent concession will allow 
its continuation to Nanning, from whence the French hope 
eventually to carry it to Canton. 

German Interests.—The seizure of Kiau-chau by the Ger- 
mans as compensation for the murder of some German mis- 
sionaries was the prelude to action by the other Great Powers. 
German railways will run from Kiau-chau to Tsi-nan and 
Ichow, in each case joining the Anglo-German line from 
Tientsin to the mouth of the Yangtse. 

The Belgian concession is a line from Ching-ting to Han- 
kow, where it joins the American concession to Canton. 

An Anglo-Italian line will serve the Shansi and Ho-nan 
provinces, having terminii at Singan and Sian-yang. 

Treaty Ports.—These are now thirty-two in number, of 
which the most recent are Chin-wang-tao, Santuao, and Yo- 
chow, all opened in 1898 by Special Decree. 


HANDS ACROSS AFRICA. 

A few years ago, from Cairo to the Cape by rail would have 
been considered the baseless dream of some mad Empire 
Builder, but events have moved so rapidly, it is certainly now 
within practical distance. Cape ‘Town has already been con 
nected by rail with Buluwayo, 1,370 miles away, and an ex- 
tension to the Zambesi River is already in hand. In the 
North the Egyptian line is completed as far as Berber and 
the Atbara River, and Khartoum will be reached this year, 
From Khartoum the line will proceed to Fashoda, and will 
then run almost due south to Lado, in British East Africa. 
Passing between the Nyanzas and skirting the West Coast of 
Lake Tanganyika and the East Coast of Lake Bangweolo, 
the line will join the Khodesian section. The gigantic 
scheme with its untold possibilities for the good of the Empire 
and the betterment of Central Africa will then be an accom- 
plished fact. Next month we intend producing a sketch 
map of the Cape-Cairo line, showing how British interests 
lie along the route. 


CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 


During the Diamond Jubilee rejoicings of 1897 one of the 
most notable examples of close kinship with the Mother 
Country was voiced in the patriotic offer of Cape Colony to 
add a ship to the Royal Navy. Since that time, however, 
the proposal has been modified, and instead of presenting a 
capital sum of something like a million pounds for the pur- 
pose named, the Cape will now contribute the sum of £30,000 
annually for naval purposes. 

The Bill pledging the Cape Government to this practical 
recognition of the value of the navy to British outlying posses- 
sions was Carried unanimously last month. The Cape Premier 
in a stirring speech stated that South African trade already 
reached £43,000,000 annually, and this vast trade depended 
upon British protection. The annual payment the Cape will 
make is not for the localisation of any particular ship, but is 
a manly and dignified recognition of the duty of South Africa 
to the Imperial Navy, for they recognise that the interests of 
the Cape may need protection in the English Channel or the 
Mediterranean equally as much as on Agulhas Bank. Look- 
ing upon the payment in the light of 
an insurance for the protection of the 
trade of the Colony, it represents a 
premium of less than a farthing in 
the pound. Even the Dutch, who 
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have no home ties to stimulate them in the matter, are suffi- 
ciently keen business men to acknowledge their cordial ap- 
proval of the contribution. Such an exhibition of close 
kinship between the Old Country and one of her Colonies 
across the sea is an object lesson which will not be lost on 
the enemies of the Empire. 


RUSSIAN SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

The Doukhobortsi are a sect of Russians having a con- 
scientious objection to bear arms. In a country where mili- 
tary service is compulsory the lot of these people is a far from 
enviable one. The Dowager Empress became interested in 
their case, and last Spring the Czar granted the Doukhobortsi 
permission to emigrate, the cost of their transport, Xc., to be 
defrayed by the English Society of Friends. 

Last month two contingents of 1,822 and 2,000 souls left 
Batoum by Beaver Line steamships for St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick Chey will be transferred to Winnipeg for winter 
quarters, eventually settling in the Calgary and Edmonton 
districts of the North-West. 

Chere are already many Russian ()uakers settled in Mani 
toba. ‘They are a religious and God-fearing people, and their 
land is treated as the common possession of the whole com- 
munity. When their harvest is reaped the whole result is 
divided equally between all the families ; their cattle too are 


herded in one common pasturage. Having crossed Europe, 


the ocean, and half the continent of America these people 
have at length found that freedom which the tenets of their 
sect demand 


NEEDLEWORK FOR PRACTICAL 
TEACHERS. . 


Manual of Needlework. 


By the Author of * Blackie , 

WHILE THESE NOTES ARE WRITTEN SPECIALLY TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF CERTIFICATE CANDIDATES, THEY WILL 
BE FOUND USEFUL BY ALL TEACHERS WHO HAVE TO 
PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION IN THIS SUBJECT 





INFANTS’ BAKRROWCOATS. 


Bopy « Bb ROWCOAT (DAY) 
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I.—NiGur FLANNEL, OR Bakrow 

You will find above two representations of a night flannel show 
ing the right and wrong sides respectively. 

(a2) Materials.—The length is exactly one yard, the wid! 
sc that the garment may be made either from one yard of doub! 
width flannel, or ¢wo may be made from 3 yards of 30” wide materia) 
a width and a half being in each. ; 

(6) Body.—There is no sefarate waistband or body in t 
flannel. The body is formed by three box pleats being made in the 
centre of the garment. 

Each pleat is about 3” wide, with 24” between them. Th 
are cut down the centre on the wrong side to the depth of $}” 
the halves of each one /urned back (the two centre halves |ay 
over the side ones), and herring-boned down asin Fig. 1. 

The body will then be 53” in depth and 26” in width. A row< 
flannel binding is hemmed across the /vo¢ of the body to protect the 
raw edges of the pleats and to strengthen it. 

(c) Armhole.—Each armhole is 5} from the sides of the garment, 
1” indepth, and 34” wide. The space between, on the back, is 7} 





(d) Shoulderstraps.—The shoulderstraps are made of flanne ‘4h 
long and about 4” broad. The flannel is placed in the middle of a 
piece of binding, and the binding hemmed down on each side 

One shoulderstrap is attached to the garment at both ends; the 
other is fastened at one side only, and has a buttonhole on the other 
end corresponding to the smal] button on the garment. 

(e) Zdges.—The illustrations show the edges finished by flannel 
binding, which is the best way. (Hems herring-boned on the wrong 
side would do.) 

The binding is an inch in width. It is folded so as to be § ofan inc 
in depth on the right side, and 3 on the wrong side. On ther 
side it is hemmed, and on the wrong side finished by running stitch 

(/) Strings. —Tape 3 inch wide is best for the striogs, These 
are hemmed and seamed on the right-hand edge of the wrong side 
at the fof, 54” and 134” down. 

On the righ¢ side they are placed opposite the tapes on the wrong 
side, but 43” z from the edge, towards the centre. 

(g) Zyelet Holes.—These are placed at the foot of the body, 4} 
and 34” from the centre. They are useful for pulling through tt 
strings of the under garments and by this means attaching them 
to the ‘barrie,’ and thus preventing them from falling off the child 


re 


IIl.—Day FLANNEL. 

The illustration marked No. 2 is that of a day flannel or barrow 
coat. 

(a) Skirt.—The length of the skirt is 34”, while the width is 42 

(6) Bodice.—The bodice is separate from the skirt and projects 
beyond it for about 3”. A diagram of it is found below 

You will observe that ‘wo arrows have been inserted ‘o denote 
that the se/vedye way of the flannel may run either wa) o 

When a ‘barrie’ is cut out of two widths (one and a half beng 
in the skirt), the waistband is cut out of the remaining half wits 
for economy 

But if made out of double-width flannel, the bodice is almost 
variably cut by practical workers and experts with the selvedge = 
ning up and down, sv that the ‘nap’ may fall from the top he 
bottom as in the skirt. 

(c) Lining of bodice.—The part between the dotted lines marse® 
F, F should be lined with flannel, and cither left plain or quiltee 

(d) /nsertion of skirt into band.—The skirt should be pleated up 
as to measure about 20”, leaving 3” of the band to project at each - 

Stitch the foot of the bodice, the top of the skirt, and the enge 
of a strip of flannel-binding together on the wrong side, then fo! 
up the remainder of the binding over the raw edges, ane 2e® 
neatly down. The rest of the garment is finished in te = 


e 


manner as the night flanne|. 
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THE L.L.A. OF ST. ANDREWS. 
3—THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


RY THOS, CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.) 


tuthor of * Mental Science and Logie for Teachers.’ 





BooKs TO BE STUDIED. 


1) Jevons’ ‘Elementary Lessons in Logic,’ with Cartwright’s 
‘Mental Science and Logic for Teachers.’ 

2) Mill’s * Logic,’ Books I., II. with chaps. 1-8, and 21 of Book 
IIL, and Douglas’s ‘ John Stuart Mill.’ 
7th edition. 


3) Ryland’s * Psychology,’ 
4) Fraser’s ‘ Selections from Berkeley.’ 
5) Fer reference only, Minto’s ‘ Logic, Inductive and Deduc- 


ve.’ 


Mill's Logic—Introduction and Book I., Chapters I.-Y. 
Introduction. The first point touched upon in the introduction 
s the definition and scope of logic. ‘Taking Whateley’s de- 
inition, viz., that * Logic is the Science and Art of Reasoning,’ he 
ugues that this definition is /o0 xarrow, because it leaves out of 
nsideration tue theory of nemes and definition, and accuracy of 
classification, without which valid reasoning would be impossible. 
his Mill proves by reference to Logicians, who divide their 
loctrine into three parts, of which the first two are: Names or 
Notions, and Propositions; and to the man in the street, who is 
pt to speak of a /ogical arrangement and of expressions /ogica//) 
ned, 
The second definition considered by Mill is as follows:—‘Zogie és 
Science which treats of the operations of the Understanding 
pursuit of Truth.’ This is too wide, because one set of 
ths, viz., those arrived at by iv/uition, i.e., directly, and without 
erence, is independent of Logic. What we know intuitively, 
ch for example, as that I feel cold, or that I am vexed, is known 
eyond the possibility of doubt. No science is needed to test the 
validity of my belief in the truth of these feelings, and no art can 
make my knowledge of them more certain. 
Relation of Logic to Knowledge. Logic has only to do with 
part of our knowledge which comes as inference from data. In 
pect to inference, it may be said that Logic supplies the rules for 
testing the evidence, that it is the function of each particular branch 
nowledge to supply. As to the usefulness of Logic there can 
juestion, since by far the greater portion of our knowledge 
mes by inference, and that to infer from sensations what they 
nean and imply, is the great business of life. 
Mill's Definition. Hoving given one definition that is too 
tarrow, and another that is too wide, Mill proceeds to enunciate 
wn cehnition which is as follows :—‘Zogic is the Science of th 
erations of the Understanding, which are concerned in, or are 
‘ ut to, the Estimation of Evidence.’ Elsewhere, Mill re- 
ates this definition in slightly altered language, thus, ‘ Logic is the 
uence of Inference,’ and * Logic is the Science of the investigation 
ins of “vidence.’ It will be seen from this that 
“gcisconcerned mainly with /zference; but that, (@) The Theory 
Names at i Propositions, and (4) Definition and Classification 
“aich includes Division) are important minor parts of Logical doc- 
ines; which indeed must be attended to first in order that the study 
y be intelligently entered upon. 
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Shap. I.-Names and Propositions. In reading this chapter 
= ‘epor : ) remember that the only names of pre-eminent 
portance —* a 

portar logic are General Names, and it is to such names 


~ ae te (remarks made by Mill refer. Mill again shows 


g must be analysed as a prelude to the study of 


oe gic,’ he says, ‘is concerned with a portion of the 
1nd Language is the instrument of thought, withou 
VOL. XIX 


which complicated thinking, reasoning, or inference, could not 
possibly be carried on, hence the study of the instrument must 
precede its use. 

Names must also be Studied before Things. For if we 
each begin to study names by way of the things to which they 
belong, we shall learn only the names of such things and classes of 
things as come under our own limited notice, and shall thus deprive 
ourselves of the fruits of the experience of our predecessors; 
whereas, if we study names our attention will thereby be directed 
to the things of which those preceding us have had experience. 

Definition of a Proposition. .1 /rofosition is a sentence in 
which something is affirmed or denied of something. 

The Subject is the name of the thing of which something is 
affirmed or denied. 

The Predicate is the name of that which is affirmed or denied of 
the Subject. 

The Copula is the sign of affirmation or denial. 

Chap. II,—-Names. Hobbes’ definition is given. With this the 
student is already familiar, but still she may be reminded that a 
name has a double purpose to serve. It is (2) a mark fo recall to 
ourselves the likeness of some former thought, and (+) a sign to 
make it known to others. Then comes the very important question 
that has frequently been given to L.L.A. students, viz., are names 
the names of things or the names of our ideas of thirgs? The 
answer is that names are, properly speaking, the names of 
things, but it is the idea and not the thing that is recalled by the 
name and brought up in the mind of the hearer, But, notwith 
standing the fact that the name calls up only the idea of the thing, it 
must be remembered that we use it for the thing concerning which, and 
not concerning the idea of it, we make assertions. This is shown by 
Mill’s example, ‘The sun is the cause of day,’ where we do not mean 
that “my idea of sun is the cause of my idea of day,” but that the 
thing ‘sun’ causes the thing ‘day.’ This has been well summarised 
by Killick, who says, ‘ Names are names of things ; but an idea of 
the thing denoted by a naine is a necessary condition for, or pre- 
liminary to, the intelligible use of the name. I must have an idea 
of ‘house,’ and an idea of ‘ fire,’ defore 7 can understand what is 
meant by ‘a house on fire’; but the names do not refer to those 
ideas, but to the external objects, or phenomena themselves.’ The 
division of words into Categorematic, and Syncategorematic, and 
of Terms, into the 13 different divisions, has already been noticed; 
but there are one or two points to which attention must be 
called. 

(1) The three sorts of Abstract Names :— 

(a) Names of sing/e attributes as, visibility, hardness, etc. 

(4) Names of a group of attri/utes, as humanity. 

(c) Names of attrihutes that have attributes, as fault. 

The question as to the existence of abstract general names, and 
therefore as to whether or no there are such things as connotative 
abstract names, has been much discussed ; but modern opiniou in- 
clines to the view held by Mill both as to the non-connotative 
nature of Proper or Singular Terms, and as to existence of conno- 
tative Abstract Terms. Concerning this Welton remarks: ‘It is 
certain that all Singular Abstract Names are non-connotative ; they 
denote the attribute which the Concrete Names connote, and there 
is nothing left for them to connote. But when an Abstract Term 
is the name of a group of attributes there seems no good reason for 
denying that it is connotative. Thus, ‘‘virtue” isa name common to 
justice, benevolence, veracity, and other qualities of conduct which 
men agree in regirding as praiseworthy ; it therefore denotes those 
good qualities, and connotes the attribute ‘‘ goodness ’’ which they 
possess in common. So ‘‘colour” denotes redness, blackness, 
blueness, etc., and connotes the power of affecting the cye in a 
certain way ; ‘‘ figure’’ denotes roundness, squareness, triangularity, 
etc., and connotes shape and extension in space. We thus reach 
the conclusion that all General Names, Abstract as well as Con- 
crete, are connotative, and this seems the only one which is com- 
patible with the nature of a General Name. For the same name 
can only be applied to a number of objects of thought, whether 

things or attributes, because they agree in the possession of some 
common quality ; the name must connote this common property 
and denote the objects of thought which possess it; hence, every 
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Genrral Name must, of necessity, have both connotation and de- 
notation, that is, it must be connotative. Those, therefore, who 
deny that any Abstract Nawes can be connotative, must also, in 
consistency, deny that any can be General.’ The student should 
carefully ponder over the foregoing statement, as this question of 
General and therefore Connotative Abstract Names is a very im- 
portant one. 

Another point of interest in connection with this question of the 
connotation of terms is the connotation of ‘certain singular or 
individual names.’ The best way to approach this question is as 
follows: Take the term ‘ winister’—that it is connotative everyone 
will admit. Add to it the adjective ‘prime’ and as usual there is 
an increase in connotation avd a decrease in denotation, Thesame 
can be said when we add ‘of England’ so that if minister is con- 
notative, how much more so is the many-worded term ‘the present 
prime minister of England.’ These names are called Significant 
Individual Names. Their characteristic is that although they 
denote but one object, they imply the possession of many attributes 
All these attributes are implied by the name, 
for any body hearing the name is informed on all these points. The 
difference between these peculiar Singular Names and Proper 
Names will be seen from what follows : ‘ But were we to use instead 
of this significant name (the highest mountain in Asia) the proper 
name lverest, which, in our present state of knowledge, we believe 
to be the nawe of the same object, no such information would be 
given. To anybody who knew the geographical fact that Everest 
is the highest mountain in Asia, the name ‘ Everest’ woyld doubt- 
less s¢ all that the words ‘The highest mountain in Asia’ 
imply fa / susgest facts 

r atltribut therwise n, but because it implies them, so that 

the name by itself is, when understood, sufficient to impart the 
knowledge that they are possessed by every object it denotes” 
(Welton) 

Note that nevative rms connote the absence of the attributes 

sessed by the corresponding positive terms, that each relasive 

ym connotes the existence of another object, also deriving its de- 


by that ove object 


wid is not Connotative because it may 


nomination from the same fact, or series of tacts, which is the ground 

f the terms to which it is related. Thus taking father and son, 
both terms imply the same series of facts to which both are related, 

it to which each has a different standpoint or attitude, and the con- 
notation may be expressed most simply by saying that it comprises 

f Ppropriate attitude, 
says that Univocal, Equivocal, and Analogous 
re not different sorts of terms, but different ways of using terms. 
Che sections in Jevons and in M.S. and L. dealing with terms 
wuld now be re-read and finally revised. 

Chap. IlI.—The Categories. As this chapter is likely to be 
pecially difficult special attention should be paid to it In the 
first place logicions are not agreed as to what Aristotle meant by 
As Minto says, ‘The Categories have been much 
criticised and often condemned as a division, but, strange to say, 
few have inquired what they originally professed to be a division 
of, or what was the original author’s basis of, division.’ The 
mmswer, in Aristotle’s own words, is supplied on p. 113: ‘Of 
things expressed without syntax (/.¢., single words) each signifies 
bstance, or quantity, or quality, or relation, or place, or 
ime, or dispo-itiou, or appurtenance, or action, or suffering.’ 

It seems difficult, from this standpoint, to regard the categories 
r other of which 
every nameable thing may be included.’ It is, however, easy to 
regard them as a piece of etymology, viz., an enumeration of the 
various Classes of words; but this does not express exactly what 
Welton says that ‘they were not really a classifica- 
ton of things, but of t! There were 


thts , é ws and the 


Observe that Mil 


these divisions 


either su 


as ‘an enumeration of the great classes under one « 


w. 8 intended, 
the relations between things. 
thus, however, the germs of the two views of the nature of cate- 
vories in Aristutle usstfication of existences and a classification 
/ selations. Keyarding the Categones as summa genera, or 
highest possible classes, Mill's criticisuy is generally admutted to be 
just, and, even if Aristotle did not so 1egard them, it is certain that 
the schoolmen did, so that Mill’s criticism is not uncalled for. 
Grote illustrates the whole scheme in the following catechism : 
* What is this individual, Socrates? Ile is an anzima/, What is 
What is the Differentia limiting the Genus 
Nationality, two footedness. What 
his weight and Sulk? Hic is 6 feet high and 12 slome 
in weight. What manner ot man is he? He is /a/-nosed, 
irluous, patient, a In what relation does he stand 
to others? He is a father, a proprictor, a citizen, a general. 
What is he doing? He is a:gyinge Ais garden, ploughing his field. 
What is being done to him? He is deimg rubbed with oil, he is 
having his hair cut. Wheeishe? /n the city, at home, in bed 
When do you speak of him? As Ae is, at this moment, as he was, 
yesterday, fast year. In what posture ishe? He is dying down 
ting, standing up, dnecling, balancing on one leg. 
wearing ’ Sle fas a tunic, armour, shoes, gloves. 


bis species Man 
und constituting the Species? 


, 


What is he 


Enough has been said as to Aristotle's ( ‘ateguries, but the stude 
must not neglect to go carefully over all that is said by Jevons 
Minto, and in this place, and compare it with what is said by Mi 4 

Mill’s own classification is inseparably connected with the 
doctrine of Berkely and the Idealist Philosophers who d : 
existence of matter except as Permanent Possibilities of Se 
and to whom Mind is a Permanent Possibility of Feeling, If say 
they, we take away from an object such as an orange its roundness, 
its colour, its smell, its taste and so on, the whole of its qualities 
being separated in imagination, from the object itself, what will “ 
left? We shouldreply that the thing itself would be left, or, asit is 
called, the noumenon, the substratum, or the underiying : “ 
Idealists will, however, repiy that nuthing will be left, since objects 
are merely bundles of sensations related together. |{—ihey 
argue—such a zoumenon were lo exist, and suddenly, by th fiat o 
Almighty Goc, it were to be destroyed, should we be any the wiser 
should we miss the substratum, if the sen-ations were stili to remain 
Without pledging himself to this Idealistic school entirely, \i)) 
practically endorses their views when he says that there is at least 
this much truth in the doctrine, viz., that all we can know 
objects is the sensations they give us and the order and connexion 
of these sensations. There is no reason for believing that the sensi- 
ble qualities manifested by a thing are a type of anything inherent 
in the thing itself, since an ¢ffect does not of necessity 
cause, as is proved Ly the fact that the sensation of cold | 
resemblance to ice nor do-s that of heat to fire 
If this view is accepted it is easy to see how attributes may be 
resolved into states of Consciousness or Feelings. Thus the sweet 
ness of an orange is simply a sensation in the mind, for, since the 
orange has no external existence, how can any of its attributes be a 
separate existence? l[earing this in mind the following criticism 
by Welton will be appreciated :—‘ This whole analysis is grounde 
on Mill’s metaphysical position that external objects are nothing 
but Permanent Possibilities of Sensations, and Mind were 
** Permanent Possibility of Feeling,’’ and cannot be accepted by 
anyone who rejects that ultimate position. To one who believes 
that things really exist in themselves, the resolution of attributes 
and relations into Feelings becomes impossible. Even if Mill's 
view be accepted this scheme is not satisfactory. The whole argu- 
ment aims at reducing attributes to Feelings, yct they are finally in 
cluded under Bodies under a plea, which, certainly, has no philo 
sophic weight. Nor is his reason for making Successions, etc, 
separate class valid after he has once reduced them to Feelings 
Finally, if Bodies and Minds be nothing more than Mill thiuk 
them, itis difficult to see why they are not included under Feeli 
hus, were he consistent, Mill would have included all existe 
under the ove category, Feeling ; for that is necessarily lis only 
Summum Genus,’ 

The contention that Aristotle’s scheme was grammatica 
logical is grounded upon the following relation of the Categories 
the parts of speech :— 

A Predicate may be— 

1. A Substantive when the name of the kind of thing. 

2. An Adjective of quantity, quality, or comparison. 

3 An Adverb of time or place (these being the only adverbs 
imply existence). 

4. A Verb cither active, passive, or neuter, or expressing 
result of an action. 

Compare also Minto, p. 115. 

Chap. I¥.—Propositions. Most of this chapter will be simp'y 
so much revision, but again there are one or two points to wil 
particular attention may profitably be directed. 

Negation and the Copula.—The student must see clearly tha 

the Copula is simply the sign of predication—atlirmative of 0¢ 
tive as the case may be—hence everything that has to do with 
connection between Subject and Predicate, which connecuon » 
signified by the Copula, must perforce belong to the Copuls an» 
to the Subject or Predicate, hence both negation and mo 
refer not to the predicate but to the Copula, Conve 
Hobbes’ theory of negation, viz., that the proposition § 3" 
affirmative, the following extract from Welton will be ™ 
tive :—*Some logicians have endeavoured to reduce negalive ‘ 
positions to an affirmative form by regarding the negation wo r 
the predicate, and writing S és non-/ in place of 5 4 no! f ne 
judgments are called /n/mite by Kant. . But this ping 
tion is only apparent. For in order to know that S accepts - 
must we not already have learned that S excludes /’’ Ase” 
we reverse negation to affirmation by first of all denyiog, an 
asserting that we have denied—a process whic h no — sq 
legitimate, but is scarely reduction or simpli ication, - . 
non-P be taken to include everything which is not P, then ial 
is not conceivable at all, for we cannot possivly form # wet 
which will embrace all the heterogeneous elements 0 the en 
which are excluded from 7. In Sis non-P we have, then, iB we 
of an affirmation without the reality. Upon analysis tw? 
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all we can possibly mean by asserting the absence of / is to 
gy its presence, and it is better to do this explicitly. In short, 
<mation and Negation are fundamentally different, and it can 
4j to confusion to treat the distinction as though it were only 
veal, as isdone by expressing the negative proposition S 7s not r 
<asham affirmative .S is non-P.” 
? Observe that the difference between a categorical and a condi- 
nal proposition is that the latter is a proposition concerning a 
position since the subject of the assertion 1s an assertion, which, 
wever, is not strictly true, as there are categorical propositions 
which an assertion is made of av assertion, as when we say ‘ 7/a¢ 
vows are bla kis true.’ 
Chap. V.—The Import of Propositions. In a proposition 
ve make an assertion which is affirmative or negative as the 
«may be. The assertion consists in affirming or denying the 
dicate of the subject, so that if we wish to know what a proposi- 
» really means we must first ascertain what the subject really 
sands for and what the predicate really asserts about the 
whject. This is equivalent to the question : What do the terms 
{a proposition reaily stand for? ‘To this question there are four 
swers. 
1) The terms stand for ideas, so that a proposition expresses 
oneciion between two ideas. Thus, the meaning of the propo- 
» Gold is yellow, from this point of view is .1/y ¢dea of gold in- 
des or agrees with my idea of yellow 
Mill rejects this because, 4s aforesaid, although the name calls 
the idea of the thing of which it is the name, it is none the less 
ename of the thing, and therefore the assertion refers not to the 
eas, but to the things themselves 
2) The terms are names of the same things, and therefore 
¢ proposition expresses the belief of the speaker that the predi- 
te is the name of the same thing or things of which the subject is 
name. Man is a living creature means that diving creature is 
¢name of everything of which av is a name, the truth or falsity 
the proposiiion depending entirely upon the truth or falsity of 
isaspect of the case. This is true of all propositions, but is only 
ficiently true of such unimportant propositions as have a proper 
ame for beth subject and predicate, like Tully is Cicero. And 
erall the object of a proposition is not to affirm the name, but, 
ymeans of the name, to affirm the attributes for which every name 
wust stand, and which constitute its meaning. 
}) The terms are the names of classes, and therefore the in- 
ertion consists in including in or excluding from the class denoted 
the predicate the class denoted by the subject. Thus, a// men 
nortal means, from this point of view, that the class ‘ mez’ is 
cluced in the larger class ‘ morta/s.’ The answer to this is that 
ects are first of all put into a class because they possess certain 
\nbutes, so that instead of inferring that objects have certain attri- 
ites because they belong to a certain class, we should say that 
y are put into the classes because they possess the attributes, thus 
know that the objects possess the attributes before we know that 
y belong to any class. This class view is also wrong, because 
teler an object to a class is simply to give it the class name, 
‘that to say that the assertion is a connection between classes is the 
le as sayiny that it is a connection between names, 
}) The Subject and Predicate are connotative terms, and 
Proposition asserts a connection between what is connoted by 
tterms (his is Mill’s view. A non-connotative term will obviously 
nd for what it denotes. Man is mortal, from this standpoint, 


MS that /ae proper 


he object Cvsar possesses the attributes connoted by the object 
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this Attributive or Connotative view of the import of 


corey ! bythe name, is not apprehended or indicated directly. 
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ties connoted by man are always accompanied 
¢ connoted by mortal ; and again, Cwsar is a man means 


‘opositions is yenerally conceded to be correct, although it is not 
needed that Mill arrives at his conclusion by valid reasoning. 
serve with care the following quotation from Mill : ‘Though 1t 
* te that we naturally ** construe the subject of a proposition in 


‘extension, this extension, or ia other words the extent of the 


rehended and indicated solely through the attributes.’ 
ximation to the predicative view that the subject is 


ietly summed up as an inquiry into the question as to 
nr ssertion, the connection indicated by the copula is 
fe things, ideas, or words. Mill’s view is that the connec- 
ngs by way of their attributes. The modern or 
is that * The subject is thought of as the name of cer- 


TEN 4 
mete ve — it is true they are indicated indirectly —that is, 

— class to which they belong, solely because they 

~ <p attributes—yet the attention is fixed on them as 
“pow ’ ae their names connote. oe 
"ta . a predicate we are thinking of the attributes 
= al n of the objects denoted by the subject ; for our 
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And the same holds true in every case; the predicate asserts 
a qualification of the subject, and this qualification consists 
of the attributes implied by the predicate’ (Welton). The 
student is advised to study carefully the difference between Mill’s 
view and the more modern view expressed above, and to give, if 
asked, the latter as the true expression of the import of a proposi 

tion, whilst showing how near Mill's view was to this. 

Douglas’s J. S. Mill. 

The only parts of this book that will be found useful by the 
student are those having a direct bearing upon the ‘ New System ot 
Logic.’ The Introduction and the first nve chapters will be all that 
need be read, although the student who can get through the whole 
of it will be amply repaid, since there is no more interesting person 
ality in the Valhalla of English philosophers than John S. Mill. 
Still, what we wish to indicate here is the minimum, and that is the 
first five chapters, together with the Introduction, as already said. 
The main points to get clear ideas upon are (1) Mill’s Theory of 
Knowledge, and (2) his Theory of Causality. Allusions to these 
two points will be met with on nearly every page. Thus on p. 3 
we read that ‘he accepts from his English predecessors that con 
ception of knowledge which makes it a mere complex of sensations 
of ideas’; on p. 4, as to causation, ‘It is in this spirit that he 
adopts Hume’s conception of the relation of cause and effect, and 
finds in it a mere succession of subjective states’; and on p. 5 is to 
be found one of many indications that Mill’s philosophy was not all 
sensationalism, and Prof. Douglas tries very hard to make very much 
of this side of Mill’s philosophy, perhaps more than can be safely 
accepted : ‘ He makes use of a conception of the causal relation in 
which it is regarded not as mere succession of ideas, but as uncon- 
ditional dependence of fact upon fact.’ 

Chap. Il. is very important, and should be read with care, so 
that such statements as the following (p. 15) may be well under- 
stood : ‘ The avowed basis of Mill’s theory of knowledge is an asser- 
tion of the separateness of personal life from outward reality—a limi 
tation of knowledge to the mental states of the individual ; and this 
individualistic conception of thought, as a subjective process, isolated 
from the real world of objects, is of greatest interest.’ That part 
referring to Berkely will of course be read carefully in view of the 
fact that we have to study the teachings of this philosopher after we 
have finished with Mill and Rylands. 

The remarks on the System of Logic (p. 27) are interesting. 
‘It is a text-book of empiticism, that is to say, it refers all know- 
edge to experience, and will not believe in truths that are said to be 
obtained intuitively, ¢.¢., directly and without any experience.’ It 
is to Mill’s credit that he should have pursued his empiricism be- 
cause he was persuaded that false doctrines and bad institutions 
were propped up by the pursuit of the opposite doctrine of intui- 
tionism, whereby ‘truths may be known to the mind indepen- 
dently of observation and experiment.’ It will suffice to read to the 
end of Chap. IL. of Prof. Douglas’s book, the remainder of which 
can be taken next month. 


Questions. 

(1) Ifow would you classify figure, equal, multitude, nationality, 
Her Majesty, taste? (15g0.) 

(N. b.—This question is repeated so that it may be answered ly 
the light of Mill’s doctrine of the Connotation of Names.) 

(2) Explain and criticise the statement that the Denotation and 
Coanotation of Terms vary ioversely. Are proper na.es connota- 
tive? (1893.) 

(3) Give an example of (1) a connotative singular term, (2) a 
collective abstract term, (3) a privative general term ; or show if, 
and why, any of these cominations are impossible. (1894 ) 

(4) ‘When I say that fire causes heat, do | mean that my idea of 
fire causes my idea of heat?’ (Mill). 1s this a fair criticism of the 
view that a proposition expresses a relation between two ideas ? 
Examine Mill’s own view of the import of propositions. (1898.) 

(5) ‘Logic is the art of reasoning.’ * Logic is the science of 
knowledge.’ Examine these two definitions. (1897.) 

(6) What do you regard as the true import of a proposition? 
Compare this with Mill’s view. 


Answers to the questious set are corrected by the author of this 
course at a charge of 10s, for the whole series of questions. The 
name and address of the student should be distinctly written on the 
first page of his MS., only one side of the paper should be written 
upon, each page should be numbered, and a stamped addressed 
envelope should accompany each instalment of work sent. With each 
batch of papers must be enclosed the current coupon of the PRac- 
TICAL TEACHER, for as this offer is made in the interest of sub- 
scribers to the PRACTICAL TEACHER alone, on no account, and for 
no amount, can papers be received without the coupon. 

All communications should be addressed ‘L.L. A, Course,’ c/o 
Editor 2. 7. 
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PREPAKED 


A.—English. 


‘Ode on Spring,’ 


Prepare fully 


verse 5 


lines 337-354 ‘* The Deserted 


1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 


2. Prepare lines 


Epis. 1V. 


Notes—(a) *O 


327-360, Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ 


t¢ on Sprin 








I ¢ , Lit. ‘it seems to me.’ ‘This word is a pound of wee, the 
t we of the pronoun, and fAincan, A'S t IT The subject 
maerstood In analys ng and parsing write a note to explain its forn 
te that it always followed i Noun Sentence 
t Eatens reply 
nd ( tive Nour 
reply 1 Infinitive gov, | 
Read 7 uarta tlary fly 
4 fod y ln ive qualifying “mace ‘ 
A ay Adverbial Sentence of Time to / 
General Paraphrase 
\ ten, | seem to hear the low murmur shape itself into words of pity ad 
me Unhappy 1 phe In what respect art thou superior to us 
I ‘ ry life; t hast no wife t eet thee on thy return; thou hast 
f wsure lai uture; thou even lackest a bright and pleasing 
' c Thy days and pleasure have passed rapidly, the cold 
t f age apy will n be o'er. Canst thou blame us that we 
t varmth an owe n 





‘The Deserted Village.’ General Paraphrase (cont ). 




















1 Are thy fora inhabitants, sweet Auburn, reduced t milar neces 
lo thes mpelled by } ger and cold, beg a bare subsistence at th« 
the wealthy oud pr ; their lot is still worse lhey are pair full 

the troy forest n the banks of the Altahama, separated from 
t f ppy hom y half the wor e dangers and drearine-s of their 
ent roundings are enhanced by ntrast with the woods and fields they have 
my it The blazing heat of the sun, so powerful as to be scarcely 
i he forests, with their matted undergrowth, lacking the familiar ngs of 
t tenamed | ts, who cling in silent clusters on the trees ; the i 
edw nk g f vegetation which cc nceals the scorpi aod the 
t nake ; the apprehensi T danger from the lurking panther ; the 
f the bloodthirsty Redmen—all thes, combined with the treachero 
wi fren threatens them with the howling hurricane, form a vivid con 
t al vith it rooks, pleasant fields, and shady wo 
th the yf i of | vhe the only danger was the t ardet 
How their new al must recur the memory of the vhe 
‘ { t n Aubura How they lingered till the last gaze 
tthey where they had known such happiness, and ving s« 
asin to take long, last look 
l i father w the first move away vercome wi the distress of others 
areles f himeelf, since his thoughts were centred cn tha happy land 
parting iknow His daughter, whose charms were but enhanced by 
s npanied him, |! ] r, in this trying nent, being left for her 
nt The mothe ld not ntain her grief, but laments 1, and 
‘ esse » he vildren, rendered doul ear this parting Phe 
awvoured t taiu a mfort her by bearing his tT th the silent 
Notes on Parsing, Analysis, etc. 
‘ ra in apposition with ¢ 
Acive f Emphasis modifying 
Adverb of Wrouby 
\ ! \ tit) N ne the dif e"ence etwee! dae l k ind 
’ tle work ¢ books and seme bread 
m tppositionm watt 
sa. Adve enience to g 
: Adv { Degre ’ different. 
Supply ar 
en nts fs, mm apposition with ferrers 
4 we Gerundial | nfinitive ct of for 
, , A \djectival Sent. to weeds 
\ t f 
7 a4 erul Infinitiv ect of fear 
\ Sent. t ‘ 
Read er wae er ait mor red rons im 
Par } Lalargement of rnad 
Far ce 345. Supp'y ar 
ery l 1 ive Adjeccive lim é 
, ‘ in opposi:i n with scene 
’ nore properly be attached t t 
ue N natwe A t mot. Pe Pr ve Panti-iple qu 
pleasure 

























































I 7. in wat Adv. of Ma , mod. wished 
the \ jual. seats rd governing fA. . 2 
to weep Infinitive of Purpose to returned é 
Silent, i ¢ entiy. Adv. mod. went. ‘ 
38:. Alany. It Adj lim. fear. Note difier etween mas a 
un any a tear, the latter implying conti rene } soy 
383. Zo lend relies Object of strove 

Goldsmith is supposing the people of Auburn to hav grate ( 
which the Alrahama is one of the chief rivers. The tiger referred 
panther ; the avage men, the Cherokee Indian l 

irricane of the West Indies and Southern States is finely ex] I 4 

, md ; , 
‘Essay on Man, General Paraphrase (cont.), 

Line 327.—This happiness, arising from the consciousness of intesr D 
nly form happiness which « wild be given equally ¢ nen. | a 
ncerstood and appreciated by all who care to give any attent matt “ 

it must be approached in a proper spirit. ‘The good man, t g villie 

find it, while the vicious, though blessed by Fortune's gift ‘ - ‘ 
probably because the clear issue is obscured by fallacious knowledge 9 | 
00ks A good man is not a bigoted disciple of any pa . eer 

eck to find happiness by some special doctrinal fo mula t from th asi 
f God's works he is led to a proper appreciation of their Divine Author u 
enabled to understand the whole Divine system of gradat f beings ¢ 

that each is bound 10 others by irrevocable laws, and that any real happines 

must afte thers above and below, and is thus led to discover the ot r 
the destination of the human soul and the fact that all the lesser virtues ‘ 
tained in the greater—‘ Love God with all thy heart, and s g 

thy neighbour as thyself !’ 

341. Such a man is helped forward and sustained by hope is = 
one after another fulfilled, his trust in God becomes a livel) aD 
mind with unalloyed bliss. He understands why the feeling of hope i 
in the human breast, and why there is in all mankind a belief in a fuwwre 
joy ; 

If we consider carefully we shall find that God has implante ’ . 
no instinct or desire which cannot be satisfied. Reasoning from analogy, w 
be likely to give all human beings this belief in a future life if it were not t 
filled ? 7 

It is this feeling which is at cnce his greatest happiness and his greatest 
to help others onward 

3. And so the personal love and trust in God enables one to par 

»y of man’s friends, and constitutes a bond of sympathy with ther If 
sufficient to satis‘y overflowing love, it may be extended to en<mies, t 
human race, to every reasoning and sentient thing, and as benevole y 
increases, so in like proportion ts there increase of heart-felt joy it y 
that the greatest happiness is only attained in the exercise of the most 

rotherly love Fo 
Notes on Parsing, Analysis, et. Augus 
Line 328. Read I % j an taste—who but feels, and he car 
but think 
un Adv. Fir. 
) bad, ad with learning, must mi r, 
t, poor with fortune, will find it et 
; Rk i wn ts, et al 
34. Supply we at the commencement of the line i 
34. Aut may be taken as a Rel itive Pronoun with negative, seas* sec 
does not, or as a simple Adversative Conjunction, an pt ether 
a - lo understand the use of these words it \ . 
neces » read the line, ‘It touches some who exist a 
who exist below.’ The words are then Adverbs of Pl ce 
3 vdon Lat. s Adj. limiting Azam 
344. up. May be called an Adverb of Manner, but prefer 
filis up is considered i prepositional ver 
15- Ado See 341 
340. Flope and faith, both objects of Adanés. 
gsi. Lo be ssed. Gerundial Infinitive, in apposition with fr 
fea ist Infinitive, limiting miotst 
4. Thee Indirect Obj ‘To make thy » , 
Direct Object 
Vin Obj. Case, gov. by make. 
Ene to have part, dj. Case, gov. by det 
». Read He is happier as he is kinder 
Supply 7s. But Adv. of Degree, mod. the predicat 
B.—Arithmetic. 

Boys and Girls —Aill years.—Continuz (working miscelat , 
examples, a collection of which is to be found in any go ] 
book. Devote a definite time each week to this. 

C.—Geography. e 

Finish the Geography of Asia, noting carefully the posit 
: > . . - the c 
importance of the French colonies in the South-East of the col 
nent, the East Indies, their productions, to w hom they belong 
Philippines have been handed over to the United States ») 
for a payment of 20 million dollars. 

Practise memory maps regularly. 

D.—History. 
. as . . ‘ th's © 
Commence revision of period, taking as this mot ‘ 
> > Sales « ( » thee 
Edward Il. to 1485 a.p. Pay particular attention to © 
points previously pointed out. Use note books to prepare '"" 
: oe ynsurre 
statements of chief statutes, causes and results of wars, 1sur , 
etc., lives of the chief wen. ns 
E.—£uclid. 

~ a — » k four deduct h 

Second Year.—Revise Props. 5-12, and work four jedu 
week, i. 

Third Year.—Props. 30-40, Book I., and six deducts 

week. ( 
F.—Algebra. nsert 
previvisly * WI 


Co itinus working of examples and any papers | 
















TEsT QUESTIONS. 
Say what you can of the productions and government of Asia 

voor, Give the position of the following towns :—Erivan, 

“ema, Aleppo, Angora, Damascus, Beyrout, and Adana. 

» What do you know of the following :—Hadramaut, Yemen, 


Write a description of the life and character of the Arab. 


» chief towns ? Mention the chief exports and imports. 

Explain why Afghanistan is politically important to us. Give 
eeral description of its physical features, and point out the 
f communication with India. 


es 0 
$ Ol 


Explain clearly the circumstances which led to the Trial of 
seven Bishops, and say what were the results. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Sc 


wo, Medina, Muscat, Aden, Kuria Muria Islands ? week. 


; What do you know of the government of Persia? What are week. 





405 





E.—History. 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. For chief points and notes, see 


holarship Course. 
F,— Euclid. 


Second year.—Props, 9-13, Book I., with two deductions per 
Third Year.— Props. 41-44, Book I., and four deductions per 


G. —Algebra. 

Algebraic Fractions, —Use factois as far as possible in solution. 
H.— 7eaching. 

Second Year.—Chap. 1V., ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 
Third Year.—Elementary Science and Object Lessons. Read 































































































































































































ne 
ibe ; Why did the Nonconformists object to the Declaration of up the Departmental Circular on the latter, and the remarks on the 
¢ iigence ? Instructions to H.M.I. 
“ \ Why is the Revolution of 1688 referred to as the ‘ Glorious TEST QUESTIONS 
ecg ution’? Give the chief terms of the Declaration of Rights. _ 7 : _ : 
cenit tees ‘ rs z ye . 1. Draw a map of Germany, inserting chief towns only. 
f rremaining Test Questions work the Test Examination given 2. Describe a coasting voyage from Stockholm to Hammerfest. 
es wlow 3. Say what you can of the industrial pursuits of the people of 
_ AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1899. Denmark. i 
a 4. What does the term ‘Germany’ mean? Point out any changes 
sh FourtTH MONTH—JANUARY. in its constitution or extent which have occurred during the pres-nt 
ago WorK TO BE PREPARED. century. How do you account for the rapid rise of Germany as a 
. : ; 
mauufacturing country? 
A.—English. ae eg y : ‘ ~ 
imal w . 3 ‘ _ , , 5. Explain clearly the causes of the Wars of the Koses, and give 
" rst Year.—Prepare fully lines 77-110 of * The Bard. 7 13 table of the chief battles. 
t wf VY, Pranare . ea - 7 , ° = 
” ond Year.—Prepare fully lines 137-176 of *The Desertec 6. Give some account of Warwick ‘the King Maker.’ 
t a , 7. Say what you can of the events leading up to the Battle of 
hird Year.—1. Learn 20 rvots and meanings per week. Bosworth Field 
- > . . > <™* Po ’ "ae am . ait " ° P 
“ 2. a 123-166, Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man, (For other Test Questions answer Test Examination below.) ' 
thi ip. LV. “ Ms | 
me y great attention to the paraphrases, and write for explanation ‘ 1 —s EXAMIN \TION, 
any difficulty not taken in this course. A prize of One Guinea will be given for the best set of papers in \ 
For full Seed Raat aP h each Examination, All papers to be sent to Mr. A. T. Flux, 
i we N _— on Parsing, Analysis, and Paraphrase, 8€€ The Bays, Belvedere, with Postal Order for 1s. 6d., for correction 
ugust Number.) and return, and to be accompanied by a certificate that the papers 
B.—A rith metic. have been answered in the stipulated time and without assistance. 
First Year.—Boys.—Finish all Vulgar Fractions. The answers must be written on foolscap paper, and on one side 
Girls.—Fractions. Learn definitions of the various kinds, Be only. 
epared to work any examples in Addition and Subtraction, and SPRING EXAMINATION, 1899. 
prove the processes by diagrams. ALL YEARS. 
ma Vear > aay : »re 7) - . = : ; 
. —_ Year.—Boys.—Compound Interest. Adopt the following 1. Penmanship.—Time, 10 min.; 40 marks, Write as specimens 
ue - ; : of copy setting :— 
7) oe 
inc the Compound Interest on £640 for 2 years at 5 per Largehand :—Duke of Marlborough. 
— a o = Smallhand :—Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. . 
5 per cent. is +55 = ot of Principal. Then . _ . k 
. z , 2. Geography.—Time, 1 hour ; 80 marks. Answer 3 questions, j 
Orivinal & s& a including No. 1, if you can. : 
lv , —_— é ; 
— musty so 9 3 (1) Draw a map of Hindustan, marking and naming the chief river mouths M 
ist Year’s Interest = 32 0 Oo nl ports, 
: aaa f Givea short account (three or four lines for exch) of four of the following ’ 
2nd Year’s Principal = 672 0 O The Zuyder Zee, the Coliseum, the Iron Gates, the Jungfrau, Pompeii, 
2nd Year's Interest = 33 12 Oo Bulgaria, Hammerfest, the ‘Tyrol. ; ; 
. 3) Describe the course of the Rhine, and give some of the historic il associa ’ 
ad ons i 0 . oO 5 Hi a 
\mount atend of 2nd Year = 705 12 0 tions with towns on its banks. a 
Original M “ y (4) Write what you know of the government, trade, and political importance 
riginal Money = 640 0 Oo of Afghanistan. _ 
TI 5) Give some account of three of the following:—Formosa, Fusiyama | 
rherefore Interest = 65 12 0 Armenia, The Terai, The Amur. j 
an : ; (6) Describe a voyage from Southampton to Malta, calling at Genoa and f 
1 ins. —General problems on Fractions. Naples. 
faird lear,— Boys. Any general papers. 3. /Zistory.—Time, t hour; 80 marks. Answer 3 questions 4 
—( regs: practice In Simple Proportion. Note especially (rt) Write out, with dates, 15 important events in the period y have t 
“suis as the following. ‘After paying an Income Tax of 7d. studied. / : : : } 
he 4, a man has £466 left. How much had he at first ?’ (2) Give a genealogical table to shew the rival claims of the Houses of Yor! tf 
or State thus and Lancaster. : } 
ec ee : : ‘ s 3) What were the circumstances immediately preceding the outbreak of civil t 
ay (mount on which gs. 5d. is left = Zl war in the year 1642? ‘Trace the general course of the war to the year 164 by 
oS (4) Say what you can about fwe of the following :—lThomas Cromwell, the 
y° . 1d -_ I Duke of Buckingham (died 1679), Milton, Shaftesbury, Bur'eigh, and Penn ’ 
7 “ 2 33 5) Explain the following terms used in English History The New 
Learning, the Star Chamber, the Covenant, Ironsides, the Cabal, Habeas : 
P 406 X 240 Corpus. y 
” 466 X 240d. ,, = —— 6) Write what you know of the growth of influence of Parliament in the 
“I reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles § 
5H : = £480. 7 Fi , Pp 
ne chit f « te 7d. in the £ on 466 and add. _ ‘irst Year. ; 
f English.—Time, 1 hour ; 80 marks. Answer qtes‘ions 1 and 2, \d 
C.— Music. and one other. ipa : 
First Year.—Whole-pulse notes, half ; ; , 1. Analyse ' 
: s, half-pulse notes, and continu- ‘i toh ; i . 
ns and rests of the same value. 4 jy high the sparkling bowl, [ 
"a dcar,—Quarter-pulse notes and rests, , he rich repast prepare, Py 
hird Year.—One half the ty . Reft of a crown he yet may share the feast, 4 
e half the musical terms in common use 7 : 
- Close by the regal chair, ’ 
D ~ Fell Thirst and Famine scozw/ 
-— Geography. rn 
4 =" 1s ae A baleful smi/e upon their baffled guest. : 
Insert all places ta a - mr pt maps of each country. 2. Parse the words in italics. ey | 
. *sSto > 7 ° . ° p . 
»e remembered, and these ov/y. Industries, 3. Explain, with examples taken from ‘The Bard,’ the terms /inié 






verh, infinitive mood, and comparative degree. 





Towns, ove i 
» al sovernment are of most importance, 
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4c6 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 








ait xplain the allusions a order and in what combinations would you ese el 
infants 
‘She wolf of France, 3) Explain as to a class of scholars the rule for can: g in eather 5 
* Revere his father's fame, or Proportion, and give some examples. 
His consort’s faith, Euclid.--Time, 30 minutes ; 50 marks. Answer 2 quesii . 
‘ » mi ‘i swi ’ = a 
In the midst a form divine t) Define circle e, parallel straight lines, scalene angle 
5 Explain, ‘Weave the warp and weave the woof,’ ‘ dirge,’ coroliary : 
* obsequies,’ ‘ratify,’ ‘the rosy bosomed hours.’ lo bisect a given rectilineal angle. Why are the words ‘r 


om . used in the construction 
6. Distinguish strong and weak verbs lo what class do carry, 














. 3 ve angle PQR is bisected; R() is produced to S the anole POS 
ns, lend, spend, lie, stretch, dare, and eat, belong ? bisected rove that the two bisecting lines are at right angles. 
‘ rime, 15 minutes; 15 marks. Answer 3 questions. Arithmetic.—Time, 1 hour ; marks, 100. Answer > question 
1. What other groups of contiguous scale tones are separated by including the first, if you can, 
the same interval steps as the following ? Boys. 
| c t H 
|| (1) Show that the value of a fraction is not altered by multiplying ; . j 
s ltd t dro 1, ti dr | md denominator by the same number. oe _ 
; . a Diviae 238 93 by 75, and add 11-396 to 14185 
Find the number of hectares in a rectangular par kn 
t) rl f? m¢é t? etres wide 
r) mj d\ - . m4 A man gaine fr. by selling cloth at 3 fr. ent. per metre. » 
f , ‘ i cent. per metre. How many metres he buy 
t » the g its value in pulses or ft - : 
bs n bought stack at 97$ and sold at 1033, making a profit 
How much stock did he buy (} brokerage in each cas¢ 


$ per cent, st K at yo, than in 3 per cent. stock at 


8 f m f ° mr d my . f ‘rt -d | 4) What sum of money would produce £15 10s. more in if 
Sings . ‘ ° . Ps ° . Ps oly - | ent tock l ) 


























1? etic. —Time, t hour; marks, 100. Answer 3 questions, Girls.—-As First-year Boys, 
including the first, if you can. THIRD YEAR. 
Boys. . English.—-Time, 1 hour ; 80 marks. Answer Question 1 
) , two others. 
| gq and 95 to their lowest terms, and find the caers 
P I 
; . > » fee @ * In parts superior what advantage 
3a + 24 44% by 324. : peers io what vantage 
t ’ f »98 x 4 as rod.. workis ‘Vell, you can, what is 
; . lis ut to know how little can be known 
‘ un 
lo see all others’ faults, and / , 
i ; f } ' € : 
ed | . al to Ty's : hina t Condemned in business, or in arts to drudge 
ol tru ut a second and without a ju 
\ " n \ shilling id sixpence would you teach, or save a sinking 
‘ , ns 4 \ respective Fi w many ther , none aid you, and few understan 
Painful pre-eminence! Yourself to view 
\ bove life’s weakness, and its comforts t 
Gris, 
" tw , f tape Vheit et we 41 is. a vids An the first six lines and parse words in it 
\ " ; ’ no 1 ne be t t How Wr te explanatory notes on the following l How 
these tay ic h the G.C.M f the tw \urelius, the Rubicon, Marcellus, Gripus, proud Ven 
: White in your own words what Pope says nuit sa 
j the ane of yt or t - ) Quote 6 lines or couplets from the poem which strike y 
particularly good in thought. 
‘ etwe Write etymological notes on the following Preemit e 
I anctified, oppressed, circums} tion, dillerence, monarc 
; » . ] Ti, 7 . a ™ weal . 2 anestior 
of an acte anda half 20} of 4 of 2 square pls, VWusic.—Time, 15 minutes ; 15 marks. Answer 3 questio! 
and t) Name the intervals formed by each of these notes with the othe 
} f asd. mile 242 sq. yds 
i pel callee ob oh. cco oh. hubs. of th 1, bah, r_ se 
‘ ‘ f tton pe en reels, woul at Writ t the f wing in four-pulse mez su l hg 
€ t ! | ket tion pulse ri uons of pulse 
Secon Year. 2thh 4 2RRRTZRR IETS ! 
" lime, 1 hour; marks, 8o. Answer ()uestion 1 and msfr kest g @! lsefmrmrrnfn Res! nd 
wo othe Explain the meaning of the following terms 
p 
re to trut ye sta n WwW vey | >.1? : ~ : Dal Segno, 
| } s increase, the } ; M. ¢ 90, Rallentando, Calando, A tempo, Da gno, 
, — : S es 7vaching.— Time, 40 minutes ; marks, 4c. Answer Question I 
‘ a splendid ar 1apy ne 
" yells the tide with . f ighte : ana one other. 
\ ting f y hails them from her s (1) Writes notes of a lesson on owe of the following : | Putte 
H ‘ miser’s wish a t Subtraction, Parts of a Flower, India Rubber, or ¢ 
m tl A ur 1d 2) Whet are the chief points you would bear in ding 
in lth name less Illustrate your answer by reference to one of 
I ts 5 the , In what way does a lesson in Grammar fier I 
; , 2 regal t ent: | processes involved ? , 
I ! Ni pi . Half a tillage—hust t hile's taper 4) What w d you dv with a child who told you an truth 
‘ t te J tides presage—the » good adie : \ —— 
' = red, profound, tran Euclid. —Time, 30 minutes ; marks, 50. Amswer 2 quesuiol 
tor . ‘ mpotence, contiguous, ambitior ( DD ibe a triangle equal to a given quadrilateral hg 
t t ( ti ’ idopt boxy if \ 2 Iftwo les have two sides of the one eq t . 
‘ . , » anal ntained by ti os f eg 
Mf lime, 15 minutes ; 15 marks. Answer 3 questions. each ach, e angle contained by the tw “heat 
" . the gle contained by the two sides equal to them 
| wssage,makit lan to the first flat key at that w h has the greate » shall be greater than th ‘ 
t ‘ key at -- 3) A, B, C are three points. Through A draw ¢ - 
(a (3) lars on it from B and C shall be equal 
dsnlfor=s tal tad sford gebra. —Time, 30 minutes ; marks, 50. Answer 2 ques 
Write t sing intery R t west terms 
M r sixth abo . j 3 
| ishe 39l4 4a" + 4.4 I) 
Perfect for : O5:2° + 4s’ — qr +! 
M sevent ra 28 
M rt > ’ 
~ , 
} t f 1 f | ne t rg t \ ¢ T 3 | 
x y | 
mf :8.d rm 6 68tt Fe: Fo | 
’ x ad 
| , ‘ 


d dr fm l 8 :d \ grazier ught as many sheep as cost him £¢ it 
und selling the remainder for £54, gained 2s. e 
Time, 30 minutes; 40 marks. Answer 2 questions. sheep did he buy a Bas 
ip " ‘ I 
f (4) A and B have 2 guineas between them, and | 
\ @ <0 reading le sy ave foun interesting t every penny B has, A will then have roe. less than 
€ ribe the way which 4 “ try to secur ist t oy ll ) 


art lat P 7 r 3 quesu 
W hat ele t mn to the writte tters f g. 4,39 In lrithmetic.—Time, 1 hour ; marks, 100. Answer 3 4 





Bo}js. 





Find the value of . 
(4)* + (a)4 + (4)° 

(3)? + 1g)? +48) 

By transferring my investment of £24,000 3} per cent 
I lessen my income by £38 8s. If I sold the former at ro4 
er, the broker receiving L per cent. on the former transaction, an 


stock to 3 per 
at what did 


e latter? 
ig will it take 
res, at the rate of a mile in 103 minutes? 





a man to walk round a square field whore are 








58 
q 4) A lawn tennis ground is half as long again as it is vide The cost 
elling it at od. per sq. yd. was £176 8s. Find the c-st of enclosing it witl 
} railing at 7S 6d. per yd. 
Girls. 
1) Simy 
Src 4 376 * 237655 
75 79 +4 3; and 37955, 
125 + °125075 53 307255 
I netre is the ten-millionth part of the distance from the pole to th 
tor me c 1 the surface of the ocean. Find the earth’s circumference 
ile re 1'09363 yds.). 
me tax last year at sd. in the £ amounted to £13 6s. 8d. Th 
4d. at the same rate. Supposing my income to increas 
portion, what would the amount of my next year’s income be? 
e sum of f £1 38. 6d. ; 4 a f ‘219 of «s. A. ; and *168 of 
23s subtract the result from 5 of *8963 of £17 13s. 4d., and expres 
¢ difference thus found in pence and the decimal of a penny. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1899. 
ALL YEARs. 
if. —As in Spring Examination. 
Answer Question I 





What were the causes of the Hun 1 Years’ War Mention only the 








ttle gi ny treaties that were made 
n of the social « ition of the labourer in the latter 
fr. th 
Who w llards? What statute was passed against them and 
with wh results 
xy the rival claims of the Houses of York and Lancaster. How 
were t mately settlec 
I it the most important statutes passed between 1 114 


First YEAR. 


Time, 1 hour ; 80 marks. Answer Question I and 


) Analyse the following and parse wor s in italic s 
a Give ample room, and verge exoug 
he characters of hell fo trace.’ 


wt, mo eye, a ra 
his obsequies. 


a grisly 4and, 
Cambria’s curse—Hoel’s harp—She wol 
ters of hell 
wha a participle and ony) examples. 
the meaning 1 use of suffixes in the following wor 
treamlet, pe wh faithless. 





1, | den, duckling, 
W f sentences are these’ Define and illustrate 


\s in Spring Examination. 


hour ; roo marks. Answer 3 questions 


Boys. 


you prove by i diagram that # = 


Iriths rime 


= #4 and § + } = ry. 





uv 
s f rs 7, ure common to two numbers, one contains additior 
t , 2, and the other the factors 5, 7,11. Find ther L.C.M. 
tor of any number is a fact r of any multiple of it 
“at a 
tog OF ty%y Of £3e5 + 63 of £3 os. gd. $4} of 
i.4 > 
eigns are coined out of 4o Troy pounds of gold, what is the 
eign in grains, and what is the value of an ounce of gold ? 
Girls. 
t meant by aliquot parts? Exemplify their use in finding th 
t at 14 guineas and at £3 3s. rod. each. 
165 cvt. g8lbs. at £45 ros. per ton. 
' 'r2tacr, 3rd. 15 per. yielded 6 qr, 1 bus. rpk. peracre Find, | 
total cr 


p. 
le value of a parish is £57,412, how much could be raise 
dd. im the 4, 


SECOND YEAR, 
M Time, 1 hour; 80 marks. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Arithmetic. Time, 1 hour ; 10) marks. 


Answer Question 1 and 


1) P. araphrase : 
* Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy wngiel walks and ruined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cotts age stood, the hawthorn grew, 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy tr: ain, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain.’ 
Analyse the last six lines and parse words initalics. 
Explain the meaning of the prefixes in the following words 
accumulates, ignorance, dispossess. 
Explain how you 





: Endeare |, 
remitting, inspired, succession, 
4 hat do you understand by ‘ Nominative Absolute’ 


determine its place in analysis. 

5) Give in your own words the co ntrast between Auburn 
Goldsmith's youth, and the place as he depicts it on his revurn 
Music. Asin Spring Examination. 


as it existed in 


Answer 3 questions. 


Boys. 

t) A clock which loses 5 minutes in 24 hours is set right at 12 
April rst. What is the exact time when the clock indicates 12 noon on May rst 

2) Ifo men have done of a piece of work in 14 days, how many extra 
men must be engaged in ,order that the rest of the work muy be finished in 
4 days? 
What sum must be lent at simple interest at 2} per cent. pet 
to amount in 4 years to £2, 360? 

4) How long will £25 17s. 2}d. take to double itself at 4 per cent. simple 
interest 


> noon on 


half year 


Girls (as First-Year Boys). 
Teaching. ‘Time 30 minutes ; 40 marks. 
1) What are the three chief systems of teaching reading 


tages and disadvantages of each. 
What is the use of simultaneous reading ’ 


Answer 2 questions. 


Give the advan 


When and to what extent 


would you use it ¢ 


Ky what means would you try to cultivate intelligent rea 


3 cing in your 


class 


2 Geocraphy.—Time, 1 hour ; marks, 8o. Ss : 
two others. Lucilid. Time, 30 minutes ; 50 marks. Answer 2 questions 
Draw a map of France g chief physical features and seaports. t) Define ‘ plane ‘rectilineal angle’ and also the various kinds of triangles 
Wr four five lit ur of the following: Engadine, Rivier: recognised in Euclid. 
Uri Steppes, Campagn+, Montenegro, Tundras 2) Prove that the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal 
Europe is a continent of inland seas.’ Name them and the countries W hat is the converse to this ? 
was Not Iso the points of difference between the itic and the (3) Find a point in a given line equidistant from two given points W hen is 
M sditerranean. this impossible ¢ 
1) D ibe the central mountain system of Europe. THIRD YEAR, 
eae ee See eee oe eee ae ee ee English, Time. 1 hour; 80 marks. Answer Question 1 and 
| porte 
s at you can of the political and social condition of Spain two others. 
— Die ‘ . 1) Paraphrase : 
3. Listors lime, 1 hour; marks, 80. Answer ()uestion I ‘ Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be Aaf/y called, unhappy those ; 


But Heaven's just balance egua/ will appear, 
While those are placed in hope and these in fear 
Not present good or ¢//, the joy or curs ‘¢, 
But future views of better or of worse.’ 
2) Analyse the above and parse words in italics. 
(3) What does Pope mean by ‘ Order is Heaven's First Law.’ 
4) In what respects do a relative pronoun and a conjunction agree and differ 
(5) Explain the various uses of the Iifinitive Mood, 
Music. (As in Spring Examination. ) 
Euclid. Time, 40 minutes ; 50 marks. 
t) Prove I. 27. 
Prove the Corollaries of the 
(3) If two straight lines are parallel to a third, 
ra, Time, 30 ahemen ; 50 matks. 
. 


1) Divide 5x + x4 — 3 + x3 — 42° by x? + 22 3 
r—ax _ x2? + 22 + ax + 2a 
x 


Answer 2 questions. 


nd propositicn. 
they are parallel'to each other 


Answer 2 questions. 





Simplify 


x 4 "== G 
, a? — of . @&+ab 1222 
Simplify so 
a* — 2al 150° a* —5ab 
4) Find the L.C.M. of 6x* — a 12, 15x" + 144 $, 10a° 
19x + 6. 
Answer Question 1 and 


40 marks, 





Teaching. ‘Time 40 minutes 

one other. > 
Write notes of a lesson on Silver—its Properties and Uses 

Point out the chief purposes served by Object Lessons. 

Show how you wou i give a first lesson in Analysis. ; 

‘Time, 1 hour ; 100 marks. Answers 3 questions 


Arithmetic. 
Boys. 
Divide £66 7s. 64. between 6 men, 7 women, 8 boys, and 9 girls, giving 


I 
each woman a fifth, each boy a fourth, and each girl a third less tha un the share 
‘ fe ach man. 

») Asquare field cost 
W h at is the area of the field 
of its sides? 
If the discount on a bill, discounted at 4} per cent. per annum 44 months 
yd., what is the amount of the bill ? 
; in 3 years at 3} per ceat. pe 


£56 5s. for trenching at 7}d. for every | sy. yd 
ind the cost of fencing it at gd. for every 4y 


before it is due, be £11 138 

(4) Find the compound interest on £4,725 
annum (neglecting fractions of a penny). 
Girls, 

1) Explain clearly the relation between Ratio and Pr« yportion. Express in 
the simplest form the ratio of } of 53 cwt. 3qr. 3lb. to “4 of 65 cwt. ogr. rr Ib. 
If 216 qrs. a » pks. of barley cost £403 a 8d. what will rs0qrs 
s bush. 2pks. cost? ; 

If the « —— Si of } ton for 17 miles cost £4 58. 
riage of Ipy ton for 16 miles cost 
285 X ‘002 X 1'5 


4) Simplify ; 
‘009 X '038 


what would the car- 
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THE 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER, 1899. 

In commencing a new course for the Scholarship Examination, 
it may, perhaps, be profitable to intending students to devote a 
little space to a few general remarks as to text-books and methods 
of study, since upon these points depends the ultimate success of 
the student. 

In the first place, every candidate must provide himself with a syl- 
labus of the work set for the Examination (which-may be obtained 
post free from ‘The Secretary, Education Department, Whitehall, 
London’), and make himself thoroughly acquainted with its con- 


tents, and particularly the number of marks assigned to each 
subject, which gives a key to their relative importance. To Sec- 
tion B— Optional Subjects—1I would especially direct your attention. 


Without the marks given for the subjects in this section, it is 
well nigh impossible to attain a high position on the list Many 
candidates omit the Practical Music * because it is not very im- 
portant’ This is fatal mistake, for in a competitive exami- 


nation it is necessary to obtain every mark possible. Again, 


any student with average ability can score more than the mini- 
mum of 25 per cent. of marks in French with nothing but pri- 
vate study, and an important alteration is made this year in 


Drawing and Science. Papers will be set at the Examination in 
Freehand and Elementary Phy siography, and students will be cre- 
dited with what marks they obtain, provided, of course, they are 
not below the minimum. Each of you, therefore, start 
practicing Drawing and reading Science. 

I must also reiterate the warning often given in these columns 
against neglecting Keading and l’enmanship. More marks are 
thrown away on these subjects than on any others. 

With regard to 


should 


study, the first essential is regularity—no spas- 
modic efforts, no overwork, aud po leaving things to a more con- 
venient season ; but a steady persistent plodding through the whole 
work This course does not attempt to supersede text-books, or 
supply a ‘short cut to which not exist—but it 
divides up the work into monthly portions, indicates the salient 
points, supplements text-books by notes, and above all affords a 
means by which the Scholarship Candidate can—if he wishes—find 
out how he stands with regard to others 

This may be Any student who does exactly the 
work prescribed in these columns cannot fail to obtain a good 
position on the List.’ 

We will now consider the subjects seriatim. 

1. Acading rhe reading will be taken from ‘ Scott’s Novels.’ 
lhis is a large order. ‘To read through and thoroughly understand 
the whole of Scott’s novels is to some extent a liberal education. 
It is doubtful whether the average P.T. can find time to do this, so 
I should recommend everyone to master the contents of the 10 or 
12 most important. There is a 6d. edition published by Black 
(Edinburgh), but many candidatés will be able to avail themselves 
of a free library. 


success’ does 


safely said, 


Oral practice must be taken before a competent critic, and con- 
tinual care paid to articulation and voice modulation. 

For this month take ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 

2. Writing.—Five minutes daily, practice should secure full 
marks. A specially prepared Copy Book will shortly be issued 
from the office of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, which every P.T. 
should obtain, (Pupil Teachers desirous of having the book 
should apply at once.) 

3. Aepetition.—The hundred lines should at once be chosen, and 
10 or 12 lines learnt each week. The whole play should be read 
understood I should recommend ‘ Julius Cvsar,’ either the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, or the scene in the First Act, 
where Cassius approaches Brutus with a view to secure his co- 
operation In this also, oral and dramati 
competent critic 1s necessary. 


and 


practice before a 
4. Composition [bis must receive continual attention, since 
not only the Special Exercise set, but the literary value of all 
answers depends upon it. The subject matter of each essay must 
be read up - an outline or analysis prepared, and the essay written 
and re-written till it is the very best that can be produced, 
are criticised by me gratis. For this month, write Essays on 
Clouds and Wind—Luife the Sea—Character— Newspapers — 
Morning —Summer — Colonization, 


Essays 
on 


Specimen Essays will from time to time be given. 


s. En h language and terature.-—For the Grammar there 


Meiklejohn's 4s. 6d., Daniel’s 4s. 6d., 


are many good text-books ; 
being, perhaps, the best. 

For the History of the ‘ English Language and Literature,’ there 
is really no book which is excellent. The ‘Outlines’ in Meiklejohn’s 
are excellent as far as they go; Collier’s ‘ History of 
Evglish Literature,’ 3s. 6d. (Nelson), is a most useful book. 

‘the exercises in Parsing and Analysis will be taken from the 
special English books set for Pupil Teachers for the past three years, 

For this month, (1) Prepare the Grammar of the Noun ; (2) Learn 


(,rammar 
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20 roots and meanings each week ; (3) Prepare the Literature »: 
to 1066. Chief writers—Cadmon, Alfred, Bede, Aelfric. 
Look through the Analysis and Parsing of Gray's ode ‘ The Bard 
6. Arithmetic.—Great attention must be paid to Method and na 
the Theory. By far the best book is Christian and Collar’s ‘New 
Arithmetic’ (Holden, 4s. 6d.). This will be the text-book referred 
to in the Course. ox 
For this month, read up the Theory of G.C.M. and L.C.y 


and 
work the examples thereon. 
Those girls who take Algebra will find Blackie’s « Elementary 


Algebra’ useful. For this month work exercises on substityt 


ing 


numerical values for letters. 
7. Algebra and Mensuration.—Hall and Knight's ‘ Algebra 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), is the best book 


For this month work at Factors. 

8. Euclid.—Royal Euclid Book 1 and 2 (Nelson, 1s.), or H; 
and Steven’s (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), or any recognised Text 
For Deductions use Egan’s ‘Exercises,’ 1s. 6d. 

For this month revise Definitions, Axioms and Postulates, Pr 
I-5, with 20 deductions from Egan. 

9. Geography. —This subject will require continual application, 
especially with girls. Note books must be used, and a digest made 
of each country, entering only what is to be learnt by heart. Alsi 
maps must be drawn of each country, and those names only insert 
which are to be remembered. Concentrated applicati n and 
continual repetition with wide reading are the key notes of success 

Text Books :—For general outlines of the world—Meiklejohn’s 
‘Comparative Geography,’ 3s. 6d Brook’s ‘ Descriptive Ge 
graphy,’ Revised edition (T. Nelson and Sons). For the Colonies 
—Gill’s ‘ British Empire,’ 2s. 6d., with a little 1s. book publishe 
by Philips, which gives much valuable information on industries 

For Memory Maps, a special book will be shortly issued from the 
office of this paper. 

Work for the month :— 

(a) Minor European and Asiatic Colonies. 
(4) Europe generally, with Revision of France and Germany 

10. //istory.—F¥or general outlines, Meiklejohn’s, 4s. 6d.; Wills 
* Synopsis of English History ’ (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) 





For the specia 


period (Elizabeth) there are several books published. These wi 
he discussed later on. 
Work for this month :—‘The Norman Period,’ with specia 


attention to the Feudal Systems. 

11. Theory of Teaching.—‘ Scholarship School Manageme 
(Nelson, 1s. 6d.). 

For this month, prepare Chapter I. 

12. Spfelling.—‘ 1,000 Words Commonly Misspelt,’ Series A, }, 
and C, 1d. each (Dawson), should be obtained and learned 
every P.T. 

13. Domestic Economy.—Newsholme & Scott (Swan & Sonnet 
chein, 3s. 6d.), or ‘Domestic Economy for Teachers’ (Nelson, 
2s. 6d.), the latter having been specially revised by J. C. Horobu 
M.A. 

Work for this month :—Outlines of Physiology of the Body. 

14. AMusic.—All P.T.’s should endeavour to obtain the “Sch 
Music Teacher’s Certificate Text Book’ ; ‘School Music Teach 
(3s. 6d., Curwen). 

For this month, prepare Chapter I. 

15. French.—The selected book is ‘ Le Trésor.’ Hachette's pt 
lish text, of which a double translation will appear m ! 
columns during 1899. Of French Grammars there are 0 
‘ French Accidence’ (U.C.C., 3s. 6d.) is one of the best 

For this month :—First five pages of * Le Trésor’ and the Gen 
of the Noun. 

16. Latin. —For those who intend to take the Latin pape! 
Scholarship Edition of Pliny’s Letters—the book set for the 18 
Examination —will shortly be issued from the office ol the Pra 
ricAL TEACHER. 

17. Physiography.—Gregory’s ‘ :lementary Physiography 
son, 2s. 6d.), with Cartwright’s Section L., for fuller treatmen 
the earlier part of the work. For this month :—Gregory, ‘ haps : 

18. Freehand. —Bridge’s ‘Copies,’ 1s., and ‘Outline s of ( —_ 
Books 1 and 2 (3d. each, Chapman & Hall) will afford am 
material for practice. One or two copies should be drawn each = 

The ‘ Practical Teacher’s Art Monthly,’ published from th's< 
contains abundant and admirable help for pupil tea hers in Dra¥ 
ing. 

The above list is, 
good books which space prevents naming. 
doubt about the value of the books they possess, 
to advise by letter. 

In addition to the books mentioned above, ) 
which every P.T. should possess, such as a good Atlas, 


y 


Ne 


of course, not exhaustive. There are ma 
If candidates ar 
I shall beg 


there are sever 
a good Ver 





vative Dictionary (Skeat’s at 7s. 6d. the best), Whitaker A 
or 1899 (complete), Notes of Lessons, 


. arg 
Ilistorical Atlas, ee 
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(UR NEW CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1890. 


By GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc., 
Head Master of the Stockwell Pupil-teacher Schoel. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON THE WORK FOR DECEMBER. 
THEORY OF TEACHING. 


rest YEAR.—I. Describe a method of teaching Long Division 
‘hole numbers which will lead up easily to Division of Deci- 


2 What graphic illustrations would you use in illustrating the 
for Division of Fractions ? 
seconD YEAR.—I. What is meant by ‘attention’? Describe, 
s detail, how your study of the psychological aspects of attention 
cron one of your lessons (say a Geography lesson). 
In what ways may a teacher attend to the eyesight of his 
, 


ARITHMETIC. 
Arrange the following fractions in order of magnitude :— 
es brs ss dye ; 
N.B.—See method of reducing numerators to unity. ] 
2, State and prove the rule for dividing one vulgar fraction by 
ther ; and explain how it happens that when the divisor is a 
oper fraction the quotient is greater than the dividend. 


ENGLISH. 
First YEAR.—1. In what ways have Greek words been intro- 
wed into the English language? How may they be identified ? 
2, Give instances of Asiatic words introduced into English through 
r commerce. 
seconD YEAR.—1. Whence did Shakespeare obtain the story 
hing Lear? Mention any other authors who refer to it. 
2, Explain the following passages :— 
(2) Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Can buy this unprized, precious maid of me. 
(6) All this done upon the gad ! 
(c) The wisdom of nature can reason it thus. 
(7) The king falls from the bias of nature. 
(e) Pat he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy. 
(/) For, you know, nunele, 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
Chat it had 7 head bit off by ‘¢ young. 
} Explain the meaning (by help of derivation if you can) of the 
owing words :—Darkling, lethargied, reverend, epicurism, dis- 
uantity, greasy, caitiff, pight, carbonado, unbolted. 
voTii YEARs.—1I, Write an account of the Church service 
ended by Sir Roger. 
2 Explain the following words and phrases :—‘ Upon the 
ange’; ‘with scalding rheum’; ‘foreman of the petty jury’ ; 
gog for husbands’ ; ‘ palmistry’ ; ‘I allow a double quantity of 
at to my small beer.’ 5 


ENGLISH HisTORY (BOTH YEARS). 
l 
a 


Describe as fully as you can the leading political ideas of the 
( tending parties in the Civil War of the seventeenth century. 
2. What were the immediate and what are the permanent results 
e war? 
“ive an account of the principal events in Irish history 
clween 1040 and 1650. 
4 What was the cause of the outbreak in 1648? Trace the 
use ol the campaign, and give an account of the events that led 
art ectly to the trial of the king 
PRA GEOMETRY 
, 
. ge Fikst YeAR.—1. A, B, C, and D are any four points 
a in order along a straight line. Prove that the rect. AB, 
p rect. AD, BC = rect. AC, BD. 
. e that the squares on the four sides of a parallelogram 
\, ial to the squares on the two diagonals, 
VEN \ > if i i 
: f » YEAR,—1. Prove that if an equilateral triangle 
scribed in a circle, and the arcs cut off by two adjacent sides 


~ . traight lines joining the points of bisection shall 
Msected by the sides, 


nent oO! 
s 1-3 
ament 
amp* 
) wees 


ected, the 


2. Prove that the ai : sss . 
ve that the straight lines joining the angles of a triangle to 


of the sides respectively opposite to them, divide 
wo parts which are in the proportion of 1 ; 2. 


iddi« 


i 
¢ another 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. How is Newfoundland governed? What 
ued by the French on the coast of Newfoundland ? 


t of our West Indian colonies, and say how each 
possession, 


3. What circumstances have at different times affected the pros- 
perity of our West Indian colonies? Describe their present 
commercial condition, and state what steps are being taken to 
improve it. 

LATIN. 

Boru YEARS,—1. Write out in full the imperfect subjunctive of 
morior, the future indicative of fio, and the future perfect indicative 
active of differo. 

2 How is the want of a form for the future infinitive passive 
supplied in Latin. 

3. Parse—arsurus, dluxerit, sustulit, amandi, solvitur. 

4. Write an account of the Roman calendar. 

5. Explain the following :—(a) non tam sui conservandi quam 
tuorum consiliorum reprimendorum causa ; (4) inter falcarios ; 
(c) ubinam gentium sumus? (@) patres conscripti. 

SECOND YEAR.—I. Explain : 

(a) Equidem de te nil tale verebar, Nec fas, non. 
(4) tum Nisus et una 
Euryalus confestim alacres admittier orant : 
Rem magnam, pretiumque mor fore. 
FRENCH. 

Boru Years.—1. Give a table showing the order in which the 
conjunctive personal pronouns should stand when two or more are 
used—(a) before the verb ; (4) after the verb. 

2. Which pronoun is used as the complement of the verb é/7¢ 
(complement usually omitted in English). ‘Translate :—(¢) Are 
you a school-mistress? Yes, lam. (4) Are you the mistress of 
this school? Yes, I am. (c) Are you the owners of this land? 
No, we are not. (d@) Ladies, are you ready? No, we are not. 

3. Translate and explain :—(a) Depuis six ans que nous vivons 
ensemble. (4) Que de protestations, que d’offres de services ! 
(c) Qu’on en dise ce qu'on voudra. (@) (ue le ciel le bénisse ! 

SYLLABUS AND HINTS FOR JANUARY. 
THEORY OF TEACHING, 
First YEAR,—1. Methods of teaching Geography. 

Systematic study of neighbouring and familiar physical features, 
—the hills and streams ;—the questions they suggest. Geogra- 
phical terms. The meaning of a ‘plan.’ Extend ideas through 
plan of room, plan of school, of neighbouring streets or fields, 
to map of country. 

Shape and motions of the earth. Effects produced. Latitude 
and Longitude. Explain that the Josition of anything must be 
given relatively to something else. Illustrate by taking points on 
a needlework blackboard ruled in squares, and letting children 
define their position, ¢.v. so many inches from the bottom and so 
many inches from right-hand edge. Then show that as the globe 
has no edges we cannot measure from them, hence we select two lines 
—the equator and prime meridian as our starting-places. 

Lessons on the physical features of a country. Their mutual 
relations, ¢.g. of rivers to mountain ranges and slope ; of lakes to 
mountain groups, or to marshy plains. 

Lessons on the political facts ; their relations to physical fea- 


tures, ¢.”. Mountain Chains versus Rivers as natural boundaries ; 
direction of the trade routes In leading children to see the 


reasous for the importance of the different towns, show that it 
would be absolutely impossible for a town to exist if shut off 
from all communication with the rest of the world, Then set the 
children to inquire how the inhabitants obtain the money to pur- 
chase the food and clothing they require. 

Distinguish between that part of Geography which supplies 
infornfation and that which educates, and see how the two parts 
are to be combined. 

2. The teaching of //istory. 

The principal object of teaching history in elementary schools, 
beside the educative objects common to it and other subjects, is 
to rouse an intelligent and patriotic interest in our national 
institutions. 

Starting-point :—Ancient Britons or to-day’s newspaper. Ke- 
spective advantages of working forwards and backwards. 

History courses for very young children :—Stories, biographies, 
etc. See Code, Schedule 11. 

Importance of insisting on the relation between History and 
Geography, on the connection between cause and effect, and on the 
relative importance of different events. Faults in History teaching. 

Visits to historical buildings, and other ways of adding to the 
reality of history teaching. 

3 Logic. 

The logical structure of a sentence. Definition of Subject and 
Predicate. Every part of a sentence must come within the 
Subject or the Predicate. Division of the Subject into Nomina- 
tions and Enlargements (Attributes), and of the Predicate into 
the Verb, Completion and Extension. Definition and Classifi- 
cation. ‘The two esscntial parts of a definition, The three 
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essential rules of classification. Cross-classification. The Laws of 
Thought. (See Jevons, Lesson X1V., also Cartwright, Chap. VII.) 
SECOND YEAR.—Aemory.—Percepts, their degrees of per- 
Forgetfulness, Importance of ‘forgetting the right 
things,’ in order to secure a true perspective of the past. Re- 
membrance and recollection ; effort necessary for the recall. 
Conditions leading te the recall.—(a) Force of original impres- 
sion ; (4) Association with other objects. Laws which determine 
the association between objects such that the idea of one leads to 
n idea of the other 


sistence 


Characteristics of a good memory :—Nuwber and persistence of 
intelligently associating one fact with 
Methods of improving the memory, based in the above 


considerations. Intelligent Memory Cram. 


the brain-tracks, habat of 
another 


ARITHMETIC, 
ull treatment of theory of Decimal Fractions. 
advantages of Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
to Decimal Fractions and vice vers 
tudent will find the 


Respective 
Conversion of Vulgar 
{In explaining these rules the 
advantage of considering } as representing 
units divided into 4 parts, rather than as one unit divided into 


4 parts, of which 3 are taken. ] 
Non-recuriing Decimals: 


| 
na 


Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
Division 

Note.—(a) In multiplication begin by placing the wt digit 
of multiplier under right-hand digit of multiplicand, and begin 
multiplying with left-hand digit of multiplier. 

(4) Study theory of division in three steps. 

(i.) Division by a whole number, which is exactly the same 
as division of whole numbers if attention be paid to 
place-value of first digit. Compare 47958 + 372 with 
4°7958 372. Inthe first case, the first step consists 
in dividing 479 Aund? by 372. Result, 1 Aundred. 

the first step consists in dividing 

479 ndredths by 372 Result, 1 Aundredth, i.e. ‘Ol. 

If the place-value of the first digit is reasoned out thus, 
the other digits will take their places naturally, and all 


In the second case, 


need of mechanical tricks to find the position of the 
decimal point is abolished. 
ii) Division by a negative power of 10, that is by ‘I, ‘ol, 
Or, et See rule for division by a vulgar fraction. 
7 14 7 X 100 
lil.) Division by a decimal. Since any decimal may be 


factorised into a negative power of 10 and a whole 
number, [°375 ool X 375], this step is merely a 
mnbination of (ij.) and (i.) 
Kecurring Decimals:— Definition must be consistent with general 
definition of ‘decimal 
Proof of rul 


lraction ( 





recurring decimal to a vulgar 
nversion of whole number and decimal to an improper 

Determination by inspection whether a given 
tion will produce a terminating, pure recurring, or mixed 
recurring decimal, and the number of digits in each case. 


le for conversion of 


fraction In en 


vulgar tra 


Relation between the denominator of fraction and the maximum 
number of recurring digits . 

Relation between this theoretical maximum and the actual 
number 

Determination of all the denominators which will produce 
decimals recurring in an assigned number of places. 


Complementary remainders, and determination of second half 





the period by subtracting digits of first half from nines. 
Related remainders ; continuance of the period by division of 
part found by ratio tween remainders. 
Operations with recurring decimals, without reducing them to 
ar fia 
Decimals of concrete quantities. 


Note the difference beiween the method of bringing a compound 
quantity to the decimal of a simple one, and that of bringing it to 


the decimal of a compound one. 


PukOorRY OF Music (BOTH YEARS). 

Staff Notation lime, value of the different forms of notes and 
rests. Notice carefully the ditference in use between dotted notes 
and tied note 

Accent. 
tures of the simple time 


between simple and compound time. Signa- 
Contents of measures (bars). Transcription 


Difference 


from one time to another 


SoL-FA NOTATION, 
['wo-, three-, and four-pulse measure. 


TONK 
lime Accent of pulses, 


(Contents of measures, 


of pulses. Transcription of values by halving, etc. 
GEOGRAPHY (BOTH YEARS), 
1. Britis /Tonduras, in Central America, the mahogany 


roducing dependency. Study position and trade of Belize, anc 


chief products. 


Contivuations, rests, and simple divisions 


- Compare in scenery, etc., with Switzerland 
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In South America. 2. British Guiana, like British Honduras 
requires more capital and more labour before it can be develope: 
Study carefully the question of the Venezuela Boundary Dispute 
and the action of the United States of America in the matter 
_ 3. The Falkland /slands.— Once important for seal and whal. 
fishery ; now mainly engaged in sheep rearing, with a growing 
trade in the export of meat. P 

Australasia.—The larger British Possessions in Oceania, yj 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, British New 
Guinea, which are included in Australasia. 

Australia,—Compare area with that of Great Britain, Dr; 
sketch-map, and in it mark the chief coast features, the division int 
five colonies, the mountains, rivers, lakes, etc. 

Note the regularity of much of the coast, the Gulf of Carpentari 
with its mangrove swamps, the Great Australian Bight without ; 
harbour in it. 

General Surface.—The interior is a tableland, the highest edg 
of which forms on the E. a nearly continuous belt of elevatior 
through Queensland, New South Wales, and part of Victori: 

The seaward side of the tableland is generally precipitous, whi 
the /andward side slopes very gradually towards a central depressi 
[in S.E. of South Australia] 

Note drainage towards this depression from N. and E., but no 
from W., owing to the permeable nature of the soil. 

Consider the water supply of the interior, and the boring 
Artesian wells in Western Australia. 

The Australian Alps are the only true mountains in the country 

The coast plains are generally fairly well watered, and are t 
most fertile part of the country. 

Rivers.—Study the chief characteristics of the rivers, and g 


w 


the streams according to the ocean into which they flow; mari 


position of towns on rivers. 

Note inland drainage area near Lake Eyre, and compare wi 
inland drainage areas of other continents. 

Australia has few lakes, properly so called, 

In studying the climate, note :— 

(a) That the seasons are the reverse of ours. 

(6) That the N. is hot and has summer rains. 

(c) That the S. is healthy, drier than N., and has wint 
rains. 

(d) That the drawbacks to an otherwise pleasant climate ar 
the long droughts, hot winds, and sudden changes of 
perature. 

The native fauna and flora are both peculiar; study native 
introduced animals and plants. The mineral wealth of the cou 
is great; learn chief products of each colony. 

Trade and Commerce.—The chief countries traded wil 
the United Kingdom, British Possessions, United States, Belgiu 
France, Germany, China. 

The chief seats of the foreign trade are Sydney, Mel 
Adelaide. 

New South Wales has the largest foreign trade 
colonies ; Victoria imposes the highest duties. Study chief um 
and exports of each colony. : - ' 

Note the chief trade routes between Australia and Great Br 
and the chief lines of boats (P. and ©., Eastern and Austr 
Orient), as well as the German (Sloman) and French (Messag 
Maritimes) lines. ; ee 

After studying the geography of the continent, collect ¢ 
referring to each colony; add details respecting towns, por's, © 
and imports, government. 


~RKead account ol work done by Tor 
on N., Tasman on S$., Dampier on W., Cook on y , Var 
on S.W., Flinders and Bass on S., Flinders on E. and N , 

The first settlements were penal Stations: Botany Bay I 
Hobart (1803), Eagle Farm, on site of present city of Ps 
(1825), Western Australia (1829). All the Australian « r 
except South Australia and Victoria, were founded as pena's 
ments; but many immigrants were attracted to the rich 


Discovery and Settlement. 


nas 
pa: 





~ aed (182t) by 
lands and to the gold fields. Melbourne was founded (1535 “ 
Sb . > reg ro 
nists from Tasmania ; South Australia by British colonist 
Note that in 1851:— ; Wel 
(1) Victoria was separated from New South Wale 
miles 


(2) Gold was discovered in the country 100 
Melbourne. — 
(3) Self-government was to be extended to the -— 
actually conceded until later); New South W ale ( 35) 
(4) Anti-transportation League was —, > Leaies 
protest was raised against convicts being sent to , ter W 
(5) First telegraphic message was sent In _ oun 
Tasmania. —Study position and physical geograpay. 
and Scotiat 
1 Products are similar to those of Australia; and — : 
country is mainly with Australia and the United Kingdot 
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ENGLISH HistoRY (BOTH YEARS), 
From the execution of Charles I. to the restoration of the 
Yonarchy (1660). 
1. Events in Ireland. Riouccini’s endeavour to unite the Romish 
Ormond’s opposition to him and surrender to the Parlia- 
entarians. His return after departure of Kinuccini, and pro- 
amation of Charles II. Cromwell’s campaign ; ruthless slaughter 
t Drogheda and Wexford. 
», Events in Scotland. Rising and death of Montrose. Landing 
{ Charles IL (June, 1650); Battle of Dunbar; Invasion of 
England by the Scots; Battle of Worcester. 
The contest with Holland for naval supremacy. The Navi- 
g Act, 1651. Naval war, 1652-1653. Admiral Blake. 
4, Parliamentary Proceedings : The Kump. The Reform Bill 
1653, and dissolution of the Long Parliament. Barebone’s Par- 
nent. Cromwell’s coup d'état; the ‘Instrument of Govern- 
nent’ styles Cromwell ‘Lord Protector.’ Constitutional points of 
Instrument.’ First Protectorate Parliament, 1654-1655. 
Military rule carried out by Cromwell’s * Major-Generals.’ The 
second Parliament, 1656-8. Death of Oliver; succession of 
ard Cromwell. Long Parliament restored, then replaced by 
military and again restored by Monk 
;. The vigorous foreign policy of Oliver Cromwell. 
Preparations for the Restoration. 


I 





GEOMETRY. 
WomEN.—First YEAR.—To end of Prop. XX. Note. 


the vertex with any point in the base, and applying I. 16 to the 
wo triangles thus formed, and then using I. 13. 

he enunciations of 18 and 19 as usually yiven are somewhat 
nfusing. Notice that the hypothesis in 18 consists in the in- 

ality of the sides, and that in 19 in the inequality of the two 

gles, Compare this pair of propositions with 5 and 6. 

Men.—First YEAR.—Prepare Book ILI. definitions, and first 
ght propositions. 

Notice the several parts of 7 and 8. 


MEN.— SECOND YEAR,—Book VI. to end of Prop. 13. 
ALGEBRA, 
Women,—Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division 
{ Fractions. 
Make use of methods of factorising and cancelling whenever 
sible. The principles involved are just the same as those which 


lerlie the manipulation of vulgar fractions in arithmetic. Notice 
he line between the numerator and denominator is 7vea//y a 

m ; this will lead to the avoidance not only of errors in 
ing, but of those common errors due to forgetting that a 
nus sign Lefore a fraction applies to the fraction as a whole. For 





i} e 
f{a- r+yV 
d = : a —it— jy. 
( c 
Further notice that if we multiply (or divide) the denominator by 
1 we make the whole fraction — 1 times what it was before. 
I I I 
x - I = 
a—b —ad —a 
multiply this result by —1 we shall have the original 
n unchanged except in form, 
I I 
a - b a 


re are two factors in the denominator and we multiply each 


y—1, we multiply the whole denominator by (—1) x (—1), 
tis, Its value remains unchanged, and so does that of the whole 
I I 
- . — > 
( TI ‘) (0 — @a)(a —c) 
's principle is of very general application 
xample \dd together 
I I I 
)\a yr -c)(6—a) " ~ a)(c — 6) 
The ter » the aboy inci 
is by the above principle can be arranged thus :— 
I { I 
4 ¢) \0 cj)(@— 0b) ( )\@— ¢) 
) (a c) + (a b) b ‘ r+ +a 
. (a —c)(6— ¢} ~ (a—6)(a—c)(6—c) —o 
MeN r indi 
mae ' YEAR.—Study theory of indices and surds. Be 
= a ive proofs of the various theorems upon which the 
upu ‘oF terms involving indices and surds depends, ¢ 
; a* : , s*? 
n. 
‘he nature of s . i H ; 
i, of surds ; rationalisation. 
MEN _ ‘ > : i 
< sr ND YEAR.—Logarithms.—Revise the chapter in 
Ta which des . i 
g 1 deals with indices, and remember that logarithms are 


BF Next month we shall i 
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really indices under another name. ‘The student will do well to 
supplement the chapter on logarithms in his Algebra book by a 
separate treatise on the subject, ¢g., Johnson’s Logarithms 
(Longman’s), or by the introductory chapters in a book ot Mathe- 
matical Tables such as Chambers’s. In order to appreciate the use 
of logarithms the student should set himself to work a large num- 
ber of examples in multiplication, division, involution and evolution 
by means of the tables. He will see, especially in the case of in- 
volution and evolution, what a vast amount of time and labour can 
be saved by the use of a table of logarithms, When we come to 
consider their application to interest, etc., we shall find that the 
compound interest for 50 years can be found as readily as that for 
two years ; affording a striking contrast to the method ewployed in 
ordinary arithmetic. 

Boru YEARS.—Factors continued.—We frequently have to fac 
torise the sum or difference of the same power of two different 
quantities, e.g., a7 + 67; xt'—y' Sah 125", 

Using a and 4 in our types, we see that such expressions can be 
arranged into four classes : 


(i.) Difference between odd powers, a — 6 ; a® — 6°; a® — 6°, 
etc. 

(ii.) Sum of odd powers, a + 4; a* + 6°; a + 0”, ete. 

(iii.) Difference between even powers, a®?—é?; at—é' 
a* — 6°, ete. 


(iv.) Sum of even powers, a* + 2°; at + 6'; a® + O°, ete. 

When we have once put the expression in its proper class, the 
lowest member of that class will ‘tell us whether the expression 1s 
divisible by the sum or difference of the two quantities. 

All in class (i.) are divisible by a — 4; all in (ii.) by a +4; all 
in (iii.) by both a— é and a + 4, and all in (iv.) by neither, 

Example (i). a” + 4° belongs to classii., and the lowest member 
of this class is divisible by a + 4 ; .*. a? + 6° is divisible by a + 4 

Example ii. a® + 4°, if considered as the sum of the «ven powers 
ofa and é belongs to (iv.), and is divisible by neither a + 6 nur a — 4, 
but we may regard it as the sum of the cubes of a? and 4° ; and then 
it falls into (ii.), and is seen to be divisible by a? + é?. 

Secondly, by actual division of such an expression as a’ + 07 by 
a-+é, or of ai’—d* by a +4, or bya , the student will see, 
(1) that the quotient begins with the power of @ next below the 
highest power of ain the dividend ; (2) that the powers of « descend 
and those of / ascend, giving us, in the first case, a", a’, até®, ath’, 
a*d', ab’, and 6", and in the second, a°, a4d, a"d?, a°d°, ab‘, and é”. 

Thirdly, since in the dividend, which is the product of the 
divisor and quotient, all the medial terms vanish, it follows that the 
terms in one of its factors must be alternately + and —, and those 
in the other all +. 

Example, —(i.) a7 + 97 = (x9 + y)(a®°— ay? + ert paty' +a 
+xy’ + y"). 

(ii.) at — yt = (x — yp) (x9 + x7 v + xy? + 7”). 

Note.—In (i.) all the signs of the first factor are +; .’. the 
signs in the next are alternately + and In (ii.) the signs in 
the first factor are alternately + and —; .*, in the second they are 


all +. 


ENGLISH, 

First YeEAR.—Historical and general grammar of Nouns and 
Adjectives. Living and dead declensions. Irregularities in forma- 
tion of plurals and feminines. 

BotH YEARs.—Selections from Addison, pp. 55-170 

SECOND YEAR.—Careful study of * King Lear,’ Act III., noting 
allusiops, peculiarities in the grammatical constructions and deriva 
tion of peculiar words. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
Write an essay on each of the following : 
1. The benefits that the mother country derives from having 
colonies. 
2. ‘ Oh, solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face?’ 
3. The study of modern languages, 


LATIN. 

Boru YEARS.—Syntax of simple sentences: Precedence of 
sense over form, é.g., attraction of the Verb by its Complement, 
agreement with composite subjects, idioms of apposition, Con 
structions of the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative Cases. 

‘In Catilinam’ to the end. Practise retranslation of selected 
sentences. 

SecoND YeAR.—In addition, A’neid 1X., 314-472. 


FRENCH. 


Born YreArs.—Syntax of simple sentences: Uses of the differ- 


ent moods and tenses of the Verbs. Note particularly the differ 
ence between the Imperfect and the Preterite. 
* Le Voyage autour de ma chambre’ to end of Chap. XXVIII. 
Seconp YEAR.—‘ Le Verre d’eau’ to end of Act IIL. 


ssue from the ‘ Practical Teacher’ Office an Edition of ‘LE VOYAGE AUTOUR 
pecially prepared for CERTIFICATE STUDENTS, by G. Collar, B.A., B.Sc. 
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QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 





FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN ORTAINED 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any 
question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


Zimothy 


A luminous point is placed at a focus of an ellipse, 
the inner side of which can reflect light. Prove that any ray after 
two reflections from the curve will return to the focus from which it 
tarted, and will have travelled over a distance equal to twice the 
axis major of the ellipse. (Steadman’s Geometrical Optics, p. 12.) 
rhe solution of this problem depends on the following well- 
known property of an ellipse:—The focal distances of any 
point on an ellipse make equal angles with the tangent to 
he ellipse at that point, and also, consequently, with the 
normal at that point. 
This property of an ellipse will be found proved in any book 
on conic sections (see Loney, Co-ordinate Geometry, p. 242). 
rhe following simple proof is obtained from first principles, 
ind, besides being intelligible to students unacquainted with 
co-ordinate geometry, may serve to make the physical meaning 
if the above optical problem clearer. 
An ellipse may be defined as a curve, such that the sum of 


the distances of any point on it from two fixed points (called 
the /oc?) is constant. 
~ . 
Sh ‘ 
=~ 
o 
G 
A} te - } B 
| 
\ 
/ 
a 
ms = i i 
S 
Fic. 1. 


Let Fy, F. (Fig. 1), be the two fixed points or foci, and 
ACBD the ellipse. Let P,, P, be two neighbouring points on 
the ellipse. 


Then, if F.I, B, FP, a 
FP, B ap F\P,=a+da 
B aB+a+ da a + B, 


from definition Hlence da a@B. 
With F, as centre, and F,P, as radius, describe an are P,d, 
and, with F, as centre, and F,P, as radius, describe an arc P\a 
It may easily be seen that P,/ 1B, VP.a te. .°. Pra 
P 
D4 
PI 


taking the various curved lines so short that they may be con- 


Further, cos F,P,E, 


sidered as straight, whilst EG,is a straight line drawn through 


P, and Py. Also, 
Ps — cos F,P,G. 
PP , 
*, cos F,P,1 cos F,P.G. 
F,P,1 F, PG. 
But as P, is taken closer and closer to P,, the angle F\P,G 


pproximates more and more closely in value to the angle 

br, P\G At the same time, the line El’,P,G approximates to 

the tangent to the ellipse at the point P,. Hence, in the limit 
F.P\E F\P,G, 


,» the focal distances F,P,, F,P,; make equal angles with the 
tangent at 


It follows at once that the focal distances F',P,, F.P,, 
equal angles with the normal at P,. . 

Returning now to the optical problem, let F,P, denote 
of the rays emitted at F, and incident on the curve x | 
This ray will be reflected back from the surface at an apo 
equal to the angle of incidence, #.¢., the angle that the r lec 
ed ray makes with the normal will be equal to that whi 
incident ray F,P, makes with the normal. But the line PI 
makes an angle with the normal equal to that made by FI 
therefore P,F, will represent the reflected ray passing 
through F,, the other focus of the ellipse. ‘ 

This ray, after passing through F;, will pursue the cours: 
F,H. It may now, therefore, be treated as a ray emitted at F 
after incidence at H the reflected ray will, therefore, return { 
the focus F;, for reasons precisely similar to those already 
detailed, 
_ Concerning the distance traversed by the ray before returr 
ing to the focus from which it started, we have, from the 
finition of an ellipse 

FP, + P\F, = F,A + AF; = F,A + F\B = AB 

Similarly, 

F.H + HI F,B + BF, = F;B + F,A = AB. 

*. Total distance traversed = F,P, + P\F, + F.H 
+ HF, = 2AB. 


twice the axis major of the ellipse. 


ne 


the 


An important relation may be determined from the abov 
reasoning. A parabola may be considered as a particula 
ellipse, one of whose foci is situated at infinity. Conse 
juently, light emitted at the focus of a parabola will be focuss 


at a point infinitely distant, é¢., the light will be rendere 
parallel. On the other hand, parallel light, incident on any 
point of a parabolic surface, will be focussed at a point coin 
ciding with the geometrical focus of the parabola. If | 
surface had been spherical, a very poor image would have be 
produced, since only that portion of the parallel light whic 
is not far removed from the axis when incident on a spherk 
mirror is brought to a point focus. Consequently, all large 
reflecting telescopes have parabolic reflectors. 

In order that it may be seen by how much a paral 
mirror will differ from an equivalent spherical mirror, le! 


take the case of a 6-ft.-focus mirror whose diameter is 3 


- 


<4 ft-——_—— 


mo + oe 





a 


Fic. 2. 


The equation to the parabola (Fig. 2) is obviously 
yi=z4X 6x. 


Ilence, taking y = § ft., we get ? = 24+. 


( 3 «4 : 
= - = > ft, = 1°125 ins 
4X24 32 
In the case of the spherical mirror, we have, remem 
that the focal distance is equal to half the radius of curvature 


(24 — x)x = 7”. 
Taking y, as before, equal to @ ft., 
= 24s = , 
c= I2t /i“g—i 


12 + 11°9058. 
raking the negative sign, which obviously corresponds 
problem, we find 
’ 0942 ft. 1°1 304 inches. 


Consequently, the parabolic mirror must, at its centre 
be hollowed out ‘oo5 inch less than the spherical mun 
Now, the thickness of a sheet of paper (such, for istane 


that used in printing the PRACTICAL TEACHER,) & . 


002 inch. Consequently, the difference in the extent (0 

these mirrors must be hollowed out would correspone 

tween 2 and 3 of such sheets. ls 
ine cr 


For longer focus mirrors the difference becomes less ; ™ 
in certain very large astronomical telescopes the differe = 
tween the depth for a spherical and a parabolic mirrors ™ 





ig 














yature 
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m than the thickness of a cigarette-paper. Nevertheless, 
this small alteration makes all the difference between a 
thoroughly good reflector and a very much inferior article. 

It goes without saying that parabolic reflectors are only of 
use when required to form images of infinitely distant objects, 
such as the stars, etc. 

ed Sharpe —A man, without a watch, rides from X to 
and back at a uniform rate ; but the clock at Y being 3 minutes 


w, he appears, by reckoning his time of arrival at Y and depar 


se thence by the clock there, to have gone at the rate of 8} miles, 


d returned at the rate of 6% miles, per hour. Vind the actual 
te. and the distance from X to Y. 
(Coll. of Preceptors Cert. Exam. First Class. ) 


The fundamental relation which we must use in all sucl 
probiems is 
Distance = Time x rate. 

Now if we draw a line AB to represent the actwa/ time in 
hours. and a line BC to represent the acfva/ rate, then AB xX 
| -e., the area of ABCD) represents the distance from X 











0 Cn 





EE BH 





Mark off BE equal to 3 minutes, that is, 34 hour. then AE 
represents the apparent time while going from X to Y ; and if 
we set up EF equal to 8}, then EF X AE is also the distance 
from X to Y. 

Similarly, setting off BH equal 3 hour, and HI equal to 
iy, We have again, AH xX III representing the distance from 
X to Y. 

From this we learn that since the rectangles AHI] and 
\EPG are equal (for each represents the distance from X to 
Y), and the part JKEA is common to both, then the remainder 
IKFG and EHIK are equal. 

AE x KF = EH x HI, 
é. AE X (83 — 694) = gh X 675, 
ive, MEX §8 = Hy 
AE = y45 X 83 = ay 
Hence AB = 38 or $ hour, 
he distance is AE X EF, or ; 


lherefore 


x 54 = 3/ miles 
. 2 Sell 


The actual rate is 3? — 4, or 74 miles an hour. 


Gla lwo digits, which form a number, change places when 
iS is added to the number, and the sum of the two numbers thus 
lormed is 44: find the digits. 


(Hall & Knight’s Elem. Alg., p. 353.) 


If x and y are the digits, the number is 10x + y ; onadding 
15 it becomes 1ox + vy + 18; it also becomes 167 + x, there- 


10x + y +15 = 1oy+ 4, 
¥—you-2. o « (Ep 
gain, 10x + y + 1Oy + x = 44, 
: CPY=He- « « © « (3) 


bg (1) and (2) we get x =1, also (1) from (2) gives 


lence the number is 13. 


If you will comply with Rule 2 of (uery 
umr hall be glad to attend to your request, but the query 


= OC peated, 


iM by nd 


inate’ will kindly send his name and address to the 
ulation Course,’ the Editor will be pleased to write to 
| answer his questions concerning Glasgow University. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


June 1899. 


BY R, C. B. KERIN, B.A. (LONDON), 
First in First Class Classical Honours at Final ; Principal, 
Carlyon College, §5 & 56, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
AND 
E. J. SCHWARTZ, M.A., B.SC., 
Late Scholar of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 


LATIN. 
Latin Course for Fanuary. 

1. Cicero, Pro Marcello. Finish and revise this book. 

2. Grammar. The irregular and defective verbs. In the Syn- 
tax read the Syntax of the Adjectives and Pronouns. Construction 
of Interjections. Co-ordinate Conjunctions and Adverbs. Per- 
sonal and Impersonal Verbs. Use of the Passive Voice. Use of 
the Tenses. 

3. * Anglice Reddenda,’ 52-60. 

Sentences from Bradley’s ‘Arnold,’ or Bayfield’s or Allen’s 
‘Exercise Book.’ 


_ 


Latin Grammar Notes. 

he icregular and defective verbs are most important. Note that 
possum = pot-sum, and that ¢ is retained before a vowel, ¢.¢., potes, 
potest. Note the verbs that are defective in certain parts, like vo/o, 
malo, etc. Note the dropping of the vowel in certain parts of /ere. 
Note that /o is used as the passive of /acio, ferco as the passive of 
perdo, and veneo of vendo. These verbs are called quasi-passive 
verbs—active in form and passive in meaning. Distinguish édo (1 
eat) from @do (I give out). Be able to enumerate the paris which 
are found of the following verbs—/ari, inguam, aio, odi, cocpi, me- 
meini, etc. 

Note that in Latin occasionally an adjective is used to express an 
adverb in English, especially with the words prudens, invitus, taci- 
tus, tutus, imprudens. 

Note the use of some adjective agreeing with a noun where we 
uge two nouns (summus, medius, religuus, etc.) 5 ég., summus 
mons, *the top of the mountain.’ Note the use of adjectives as 
nouns; ¢.“., timidi, ‘timid men’; adversa, lit. ‘adverse things,’ 
‘adversity.’ ‘The word ves need not be used when there is no 
ambiguity ; ¢.g., adversa = adversity, but in redus adversis, as in 

rdversis would refer topersons. Note the use of a double com- 
parative in the following sentence ; Verba gratiora quam veriora, 
* Words more pleasant than true.’ 

Note the different ways of expressing ‘anyone,’ ‘anything’ in 
Latin. Distinguish guisgue, ‘each’; guisguis, ‘whoever’; guis 

uam, ‘anyone’; guivis, ‘anyone you like,’ inclusive, and guis- 
guam ‘anyone’ exclusive. ‘Anyone’ in a question is eguis when 

the question is asked for information, #smguis when the answe1 
‘no’ is expected. Learn these examples :—guisgue hoc fecit, ‘each 
one did this’; guisguis hoc facit, laudatur, * whoever does this is 
praised’ ; ecyuis hoc fecit ? ‘has anyone done this ?’ numguis ho 
fecit ’ * Has anyone done this ? (= ‘ Surely no one has done this ?’) ; 
quivis hoc facere potest, ‘anyone can do this’; negat guemguam 
hoc facere posse, ‘he says that no one can do this’ (lit. ‘he denies 
that any-one can do this’) ; megat guemvis hoc facere posse, the 
says it is not everyone who can do this.’ 

Quis, indefinite pronoun, after si, isi, num, ne, and in some 
relative and comparative sentences. In relative and comparative 
sentences it is often translated in English by ‘a man’; eg., guo 
suis sapientior est, eo minus hoc ei flacet, ‘the wiser a man is the 
less this pleases him.’ ‘Some’ in sentences like ‘ some came’ is 
translated by zomnu//i (lit. ‘not none’) ; ¢y., monnulli venerunt, 

lliguis = * someone’ in sentences like ‘some one did this,’ a//- 
yuis hoc fecit. The adjective ‘any’ cuiresponding to guisguam is 
udlus; ¢.g., sine ulla causa ‘without any cause.’ 

Note the use of guédam ‘a certain one,’ which implies that the 
person referred to 1s known ; ¢.g., ‘a certain man did this,’ guidam 
hoc fectt. 

Distinguish a//er ‘ one of two,’ and a/ius ‘ one of several.’ Note 
unus et alter *oneor two.’ Notealii.. . alii, ‘some... others.’ 
Distinguish escio guis hoc fectt, ‘someone or other did this,’ from 
nescio guis hoe fecerit, *1 do not know who did this.’ In the first 
case mescio quis is used as a pronoun, pure and simple. In the second, 
quis... fecerit is an indirect question depending on nesc/o. 

Distinguish zostrum and vestrum, which are partilive genitives, 
as guisgue nostrum, ‘each of us,’ from nostri and vestri, which are 
objective genitives, as amvr nostri ‘love of us.’ The distinction 
between se and «wm, suus and eius, is important. Note the usages 
of is, hic, iste, and i/le. Note idem qui, * the same as.’ Note that 
in such sentences as ‘ his army and that of his brother,’ the demon- 
strative ‘that’ must not be translated into Latin, but we will have 





al quevies are unavoidably Le!d over. Correspondents may hare printed solutions upon application to 
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Note also ‘those asking this’ is not 
Distinguish 
/t, *1 shall say what he wishes’ (one to say,) from 
*I shal) say what his wishes are’ ; 
‘1 know what (= that which) you know,’ from scio guid scias, ‘1 
now what you know’ (7.¢., | know the extent of your knowledge). 
vod scio is a relative clause, guid scias is a noun clause. 
‘one another,’ as inter se 
You could also say ‘ alter 


to say crus ef fratis exercitis. 
hoc rogantes, but hoc regantes, or et gui hoc rogant. 
am “ued 


am guid velit, Cio quod scts, 


Note the use of inter se to express 

terficiunt, ‘they kill one another.’ 
vilertum interfpciunt, 

Note alteruter, ‘one or two,’ Note that in declining this pronoun 
both the y and ufer can be declined, or the w/er alone need be 

eclined 

Note how an indefinite subject to a verb is expressed by (1) First 

erson plural, (2) the passive, (3) second person singular of the sub- 
unctive (the ideal subjunctive, as sapfientem eum ess redas, 
You would believe him to be a wise man’), 

Note that in sentences like ‘This is the man I saw yesterday,’ 
where the objective relative pronoun is omitted in English, the 
relative pronoun mus? be expressed in Latin 

In translating into Latin, sentences commencing with who, which 
h you must be careful to remember that if the sentence in 











English is a noun sentence, that the interrogative gis, guac, guid 

ust be used in Latin, and wo/ the relatives gui, quae, quod: é.£., 
‘| ask you who did this,’ is not / 0 mt hoc fe wt, but , 

Distinguish between «fru .. @n ‘whether . or,’ and 

é Mnenscon DP . or.’ The latter is used in adverbial 

sentences, the former = noun sentences ; « me ulrum cum 

man culpem, *1 do not know whe ther top raise or-b eS 

t / Ww Capuam faciam, * Whether he went 


» Rome or Capua | shall do this 
Note the construction of impersonal and quasi-impersonal verbs. 


Kead the uses of the tenses ; note especially that the present in 


licative is used with sam, iamdudum in Latin, ¢.g., cam cem 
mm? , nat, *he has been re ighing a lre sady for ten years, , 
Note the construction of Interjections Note the use of 


woe to the conquered,’ 
ue couples closely, and 


with the dative, . f, 
Note that ¢/¢ is the usual connective 
when the second member is more important than the 


‘ 1s US¢ 
rst 
Note that (is used when there is a strong contrast ; is used 
when the difference is not important. rhe uses of gun = ‘nay’ 
n etiam, ‘nay, even’ in questions = why not, should be dis- 
tinguished from those of guiw ‘that,’ after negative verbs of doubt- 
ing, as von dubito quin abierit, ‘1 have no doubt that he went away. 


Note that verbs intransitive in the active must be used imper- 
sonally in the passive ; ¢.g., mudites parcunter, ‘the soldiers are 


i 


pared ’ is bad Latin, a ” governs the dative, and it should be 
Ou fa “7 
; wai Sentences 
14. ‘He said that the troops of the enemy were too cowardly to 
wwail the attack of his cavalry. ° 
ostium pias ignavior é uam qui equitum suorum 
mpetum sustinerent dixit, 
Notes (a) *Too’ followed by an adjective and ‘to and the in- 
finitive’ must be translated (@) by the comparative of the adjective, 


vam gui (ut) and the subjunctive, or by 4am and the positive of the 
idjective followed by w/ non (so that not) and the subjunctive. 
rhe literal translation of the rendering given above is ‘were more 
cowardly than who would . await The alternative rendering 
would be fam iena ess¢ wl non. ‘ istinerent. (4) For the 
imperfect s shienative see the rule of the sequence of tenses (4)(c). 
{c) ¢ is used, not /uisse, because the time of the verb in the 
infinitive is the same as that of the verb (dix7/) on which the 








infinitive ends ) Svorum, not ems, because ‘his ’ refers to 
the subject of dixit (¢) Note how cefia singular differs in 
meaning from cofiae plural. 

15. ‘It is said that he reigned at Syracuse for §5 years, and was 
buried in Carthage at the age cf $0.’ 

Syracusis guingquaginta guingue annos regnavisse et Carthagine 

f infa ar , alu sev 4s I aus 


Notes —(a) W hen ‘it is said’ and ‘it seems’ are followed by a 
‘that clause,’ the Latins use the personal construction. Hence, 
ibove we bave written not eum regnavisse dicitur, ‘itis said that 
he reigned,’ but regnavisse dicitur, ‘he is said to have reigned.’ 
(6) Note the ablatives ‘.Syracusis and Carthagine,’ in accordance 
with previous rules. *At the age of,’ etc., is expressed by the 
participle wa/us (which, of course, will agree with the noun referred 
to) and the acc of time. (d) Note the acc. of time ‘ how long.’ 

16. * No sooner had he heard that the city had been betrayed to 
the «enemy than he promised to sell to each of the soldiers 20 pecks 
of corn at 10 sesterces per peck. 

Simul ac urbem hostibus prodiiam audivit militibus singuli 


enos frumenti modios sestertiis denis se venditurum promisit. 


Notes.—(a) ‘ No svoner had he . . . than he’ = ‘Ag soon a 
had .. . he’ = simu/ ac and indicative. (6) Acc. and inf, afie 
verb of hearing according to previous rules. (c) Verbs of fe 
are followed by the acc. and future inf. (¢) Venditurus 





, . . ‘] 
endilurus, because it agrees with se. (e) Each, when it , 


ach one taken singly, is translated not by quisquc, but by 
agreeing with the noun. (/) Vicenos is used to denot e 20. / ‘ 
it wiginti were used it — be implied that 20 gecks in al| 
sold g) Denis is used to denote that each peck cost 10 Soles 
ecem onda denote that the pecks altogether cost 10 sesterces, 
Sestertius is equal to 2} asses. (N.B.—1,000 H.S.=/8 | 
(/) Sestertiis is the ablative of price. 


4 


The definite price is aly 











expressed by the ablative. . 
17. ‘He went to Capuam eleven days ago without ordering 
consul to move the winter c camp. . : 
Capuam abhincundecim dies wit nee consulem castra mover, 
Notes. —(a@) ‘Eleven days ago,’ abhinc with accusative. (4) +] 
Capua’ motion to; acc. without preposition, as the goal of moti 
is the name ofatown. (c) [ethout anda verbal noun wus 
be expressed by s/ve and the ablative of the gerund in Latir 
though this is a barbarism very common with beginners If 
‘without’ and the verbal noun depend on a positive clause, use 
sec and the same mood and tense as in the positive clause Th. 
literal translation of the sentence given above is, ‘He went 
apua, nor did he order.’ (@) Note construction of sidco with the 
ace. and inf. 
18. ‘He never went to see his son without telling him that he 
would make Balbus heir to half his property.’ 
Vunguam filium suum visum it guin Balium h ” 
sem acturum diceret. 
Notes. —(a) Without and a verbal noun depending on a negative 


clause are expressed by guzv and the subjunctive. The 
translation of the above is, ‘He never went dz¢ / 
(4) Note the phrase to make a person heir. 
insert the word ‘property.’ (c) The inheritance is regarded 

as, which was the ordinary unit, and the portion of the inheri 
was expressed by ex and 
of theas, It will be necessary to learn the twelve divisions oi an 


hat he told 


Latin Sentences. 


1 


the ad/ative of the corresponding ‘ract 


It is not necessary 


(Solutions will be corrected in accordance with the regulations 


given at the end of the article). 

(1) It is said that Homer was blind (caecus). 

(2) It seemed that the soldiers were too brave to run away 

(3) We ordered him to march to the nearest Ss rima 
without informing the citizens (inform anyone = a/iguem 
acere. N.B. —Certiorem agrees with the object of /zere) 

(4) So great was his anger that his son was afraid t 
than two days. 

(5) I shall not be able to te!] you this to-morrow wihot 
sulting my uncle (fa/rwzs). 

(6) We did not hear that you had sold each of the s 
25 pecks of corn at 4 sesterces per peck. 

7) Some said that he was toolish, others that he was wise—\ 

» you to believe ? 

1S) You could have prevented him from abandoning all h 
Salety 

(9) At the age of 60 this gallant hero (zr, not Aeros) died, 
was buried in the city of Paris (Zzfée/za). 

(10) So cowardly a women as Claudia will not make it her 


(é@ agere) to resist the soldiers, 


Latin Test Paper. 


(1) Give the principal parts of the compounds ferme fr 


ind ago, de cal habeo, cum and guatio, sub and rego, fe 
rego, cum and /ango. 

2) Explain the terms aé/aé: rhsolute, ablative of price, a 
f respect, ablative of measure, local ablative, predwat 


partitive genitive. Give examples. 
(3) Distinguish cleariy between the sudjective and the 
enitive, the genitive of quality, and the ablative of guatily. 
examples. , 
(4) Give examples of the construction of the following words 
uso, egeo, dignus, aplus, indignus, interest (2), refer, ? 
ulor, polior, fretus, miseret, misercor, ; 
(5) How are the agent and instrument with a passive 
spectively expressed? Give examples. 
(6) When is the ablative used to express time? 


V 


‘ ith’ a es 
(7) Show by examples how the prepositions ‘with and 
are expressed in Latin. 
(8) Distinguish /évés and /evis, manet and mane/, nisia 


viré and virs, ds and ds. 
(9) Give the nominative and genitive plural and gen: ler ol 
secures, pectine, resides, pumice, parietis, coetus, sacerdotien 
(10) Give the gender and ablative singular of c/arvs, «™ 
mer, volucris, vulnus, supellex, resli, vis 


Give examp.¢ 
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ENGLISH. ARITHMETIC COURSE. 
Course for January. Chapters XXXII. of Pendlebury, and plenty of the examples 
Grammar : Nesfield, pp. 87-102, 173. 193, 358-369. _ found therein. 
» History : From the death of Edward IL11. to the death of Solutions to last month's examples :— 
chard ILI. , (1) Let the per cent. be such that £1 in 1 year will amount 
otes, Grammar : Note the definitions of adverbs, prepositions, to RZ, so that 5 
j conjunctions Note why the old detinition of an adverb is in- in 1 year £500 amounts to £500R. 
‘ect. Be able to classify in different ways adverbs, prepositions, Thus 500R will be che principal for the second year, at the 
conjunctions. Be able to explain why adverbs and adjectives end of which it will amount to 500k? (since the £1 amounts 
sometimes identical in form. ‘The relative age and the origin of in t year to £R, and hence sooR to soo R times R, or 
sositions, adverbs and conjunctions, are important. The usage of 500R°). . . 
‘and ¢ han is important see Nesfield $$ 231, 232, 375- Note $ 241 Proceeding thus, £500 in 4 years will amount to 500R‘, 
winterjections arise. Learn the list of | pronominal adverbs and pre- Hence sooR’ = 564, 
ions. $$ 532 547 on the origin of adverbs are very important. Rt =1'128, 
ory notes. In Richard II.’s reign note : Wat Tyler’s insur- *, R? = 1'06207, etc., 
yn, its Causes and Result ; Battle of Otterbourne ; the Lords “R = 10305; 
ellant ; the Wonderful or Merciless Parliament; misgovern- ic. int year £ 1 amounts to £1°03, approx. 
ob King and his deposition. Claims of Henry IV. ; Sta- x ae £100 Ni £103 
( Premunire; rise of the Lollards. In Henry IV.’s reign or the per cent is 3. ihn 
various insurrections against Henry ; persecution of the Note.— lt in 1 year £1 amounts to /R, 
- statute De Heretico Comburendo ; growth of the House LP in 1 year oat amount to 
owmons. In Henry V.’s reign note: Farther persecution of this £ PR = BS 
Lollards ; origin and progress of the War with France ; capture or the 4P in 2 yrs. 
Harfleur; Battle ot Agincourt ; Treaty of Troyes. In So also LP in 3 yrs. ae 
leary VI.’s reign, note: Progress and end of the Hundred Generally, if £M be amount of £P in » ye ars, } 
ws War: Joan of Arc ; battles of Crevant, Verneuil, Kouvrai, ‘ " = 
siewe of Orleans; Parliament of Clubs; Cade’s Insurrection ; Similarly present value of £P due » years, hence = 
¢, progress, and results of the Wars of the Roses ; battles of . P 
Alban s, Bloreheath, Ludlow, Northampton, Wakefield, Mor- will by above rule in » years amount to ,, 
ner’s Cross. In Edward IV.’s reign note : Edward’s claims to . 7 ' K 
Throve ; further battles in the Wars of the Roses, Towton, 
ledgeley, Hexham, Edgecote, Barnet, and Tewkesbury ; War- ALGEBRA COURSI 


vick the King-maker ; Benevolences ; ‘Lreaty of Pecquign ; intro- y aie jean Pie 
se » . 8 >: ar Chapters XXIII. and XXIV. of Hall and Knight, together with 
tion of printing ; Caxton. Brief account of Richard ILI.’s reign. . — ys el 7 But, '0R 
sie! ~ 5 a revision of Chapters XVIII. and XIX. Needless to add, plenty 


ttle of Bosworth. - 
, ‘ . . of examples should be worked. 
English Grammar—Test Paper. 


What phases of English are illustrated by the following 
: ~Shoes, songstress, widower, these presents (legal phrase), (1) 
, vexen, kine. 
2) Trace the change of the English language from a synthetic to 
analytic form, as exemplified in nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. 
3) Discuss the methods of expressing degrees of comparison. 
at classes of adjectives do not admit of comparison ? 


eh 


i 





>" 
ee ae ee | 


i; LS 
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The above is an important method. 


Solutions to last month's examples 


v) (x+y) 
= (f — ¥) (7 


3) Give the history of the English case system. What remnants = (x -—¥) (e+ 
id obsolete case formation do we still find in English ? — 4ry +97 + 3x? 

5) Show how the plural termination affects the meaning of = 

tain English words. Give examples of nouns that (a) have no 

wal, (4) have no singular, (c) are false plurals. 

6) Give the history and usage of the 2ndand 3rd person personal >) I Fe 


yy 
(2) By the ordinary method we get as H.C. 1 
ronoun. ‘3 Vv25 
7) Define the term ‘relative pronoun.’ Trace the history and 
of each of the relative pronouns, pointing out clearly the (4) is similar to (1) ; its answer is 
gin of each, the distinction diawn between them in early times, 
nd the distinction drawn between them in modern times. 


v/ “4 4 


Lxamples :— 
(1) Solve ‘5x4 + 725 = ‘025.. 
MATHEMATICS. (2) A railway train is composed of first and second-class 
GEOMETRY COURSE. carriages, and there are double the number of seconds as firsts. 
Euclid IIL. 10-20, and a reading of the worked-out prob'ems and lf there be 54 carriages altogether, how many are there of 
corems at the end of Hall and Stevens’ ‘ Euclid,’ Book L. each ? 
The student should also try some of the deductions found with (3) Write down the square of 34° — 5a 
ie above propositions at the end of Book I., mure especially those 44) Factorise (1° + 3x)° — (344 + 1)*. 
talicised as being more important, (5) Solve (x — 7)? + (37— 5)? = 0. 
{ ons to last month's riders :-— (6) Show that no number ending in 2, 3, 7, or 8 can have an 
(t) The solution to this is to be found in Art. 24 at the end exact square root. 
0k ey in Hall and Stevens’. It is an important propo- GENERAL SCIENCE. 
_ —_ may be a help in the solving of other second-book 
Using the figure of I. 47 in Hall and Stevens’, it is 
that rectangle CL = square AK. 
Now CL = rect. CE. EL 
= rect. BC. CQ if AL cut BC in Q, Test Papers in Mathematics and Science. 
and AK = sqs. on AC ; (1) Dvscribe an experiment showing that the resultant force exerted 
BC. CQ = sqs. on AC. by water on a body entirely immersed therein is an upward one 
similar to Ait. L section vii, at the end of Book I. equal to the weight of water displaced. 
id Stevens’), except that AE should make half a right (2) Prove clearly that 4#z* ergs is the kinetic energy possessed 
with BA produced. The proof and construction is by m grammes moving at the rate of v cm, per sec. 
se similar, (3) Describe a circle passing through two given points and touch- 
inuary : ing a given right line. 
Prove that if a parallelogram Le inscribed in a circle it ae : a? od e 
a rectangle. : (4) Simplify w—Hu—a + (6 —c) (6—a) + ~ a) ( 6) 
ud the angle of a regular hexagon. 
e the algebraic equivalent of [L. 11. (5) If x é- =1andy + 
a circle cau be inscribed in a quadrilatcral, prove that J 


‘f one pair of its opposite sides is equal to th f the 
er pair. PE " ath ale prove eS; = 





_ 


= 


A revision of the previous work, and Chapter XIV. of Jones and 
Simmons. Note that Boyle’s law is ‘so long as the cmp rature is 
constant, the volume occupied by a given mass of air varies in- 
versely as the pressure to which it is subjected.’ 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER KNIFE.’ 


BY |]. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


DAINTIES IN SEASON—FORGOTTEN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
-MORAL SONGS—THE GOAL OF THE GALLOWS— 
THE GOOD BOY AND MISS LYDIA BANKS—A LESSON 
FROM THE TAR—CO-OPERATIVE CHASTISEMENTS. 


HAT deciduous tree of knowledge of good and evil, which 
has its roots in every publisher’s house of business, is wont to 
put forth its gayest leaves in the dark days of winter, and 
make a very Vallombrosa of the editorial table. The season’s 
gift books have been with us much of late, and, sooth to say, 
their ample presence is not unwelcome. They come into the 
dingy chamber like happy children decked out for a party, 
and one immediately becomes smilingly complaisant, and not 
a little bit critical. How can aman possibly sit in stern 
judgment on a book which summons up in every line pleasing 
visions of his own ‘happy chimney-corner days’? There is 
a wizard’s spell in the very presence of the children’s books, 
and for a few moments one is once again a boy, curled up in 
the ingle-nook with the firelight playing on the magic page, 
while the wind whistles through the gaunt trees outside, and 
the sleet comes thrashing on to. the window-pane. Oh! the 


delight of those winter holidays, when afternoon sped into 
evening and we were oblivious of everything, even of the call 
to tea—that last infirmity of schoolboy minds—what time we 


followed with delicious thrills the varied fortunes of a hero 
who attracted adventures towards him as unerringly as the 
magnet does its keeper. What matters cold tea and remnants ? 
Is not the black, rakish craft astern gaining on the East 
Indiaman in which our hero sails? How can we tear our- 
selves away from the fascinating pages ? Are they not clear- 
ing the bow-chaser on board the suspicious stranger ? and is 
not our captain distributing cutlasses and pistols to the crew 
ind the white-faced passengers ? Ha, ha! a puff of smoke, 
ind plump goes a cannon-ball into the sea, not a dozen yards 
astern. Now a flag flutters aloft. It is—it is the Jolly Roger 

the skull and crossbones of the Pirate King! How we 
hugged ourselves with delight as we settled down to the 
spirited doings of the next few pages. How we longed to 
change places with that gallant young hero of sixteen who, in 
the next chapter, is certain to engage the pirate king single- 
handed and come off victorious. Has there been anything in 
all our later days so wholly delighttul, so completely satisfy- 
ing, as those far-off hours in the chimney-corner with a boy’s 
book for glorious company ? 
m * ' * 

The children of to-day are blessed in their books. They 
have their own publishers, their own artists, their own writers, 
who think it no indignity, but rather a consecration, to devote 
themselves to the service of the “heirs of all the ages.’ There 
is a child-public now with likes and dislikes that have to be 
reckoned with. 
all worthily concerned in the production of the children’s 
books of to-day. ‘The writer who sets out with the purpose of 
formally teaching the child by means of a gift-book will have 
to look diligently for a publisher, and when he has found one, 
will have to be content with very small editions indeed. 
ltooks of prosy platitude, wooden sententiousness, and pon- 
derous, ever-present moral maxims have had their day, and 
judging from Mr. Tuetr’s * Pages and Pictures from Forgotten 


‘To give delight and hurt not’ is the aim of 


Children’s Books,’ * their day was a very palmy one while i 
lasted. Mr. Tuer deserves the thanks of all interested 
children for so industriously collecting and so handsomely 
presenting juvenile books which were in vogue during the firs: 
twenty years of the present century. 

~ x * « * * 

Mr, Tuer is quite aware that he means forgotten books and 
not forgotten children, but with a sturdiness worthy of a 
praise, he sticks to his tripping title and disdains the merely 
accurate one. Indeed, there is this in his justification, that 
the children who once sucked a wry-faced entertainment from 
the withered and frosty moralities found in the pages whict 
Mr. Tuer has brought together are now forgotten too. We 
can hardly imagine them in the light of their present-day 
literature. After turning over page after page of moral objur 
gation flung at the heads of early-century children, in season 
and out of season, one marvels how our grandfathers and 
grandmothers, bred in the companionship of these books, 
managed to escape being prigs of the first water. The child. 
book writers of the time seem to have proceeded on the 
principle adopted by the illustrious Mr. Bob Allen whe 
writing to his aunt. Bob Allen, it will be remembered, wes 
wont to provide himself with a pepper-castor full of water 
the purpose of sprinkling tears of contrition over his affecting 
epistles. Just so with these writers. They peppered and 
blistered their pages everywhere with cautionary tags and 
admonitory injunctions ad nauseam. Even the pictures seen 
designed to point the moral ; for the most part they certainly 
do not adorn the tale. Jere is an instance from 

The Instructor and Guide for Little Masters; or the 


School of Virtue and Good Manners. Published by Edw 
Ryland, in the Old Bailey. 1s. plain, 2s. coloured. 




















‘Think this to be the wheel of fortune, and thou engaged 
with labour and industry to keep it turning to thy good inINg 
Its roundness instructs thee that there is no end to a man scare 
and toil ; that we enter upon life with uncertainty, an¢ mu» 
improve every incident with prudence, diligence, and anxiely 

~ 7 * * * * 


eek 
Even the game of hoop had to be sick 


Poor children ! “ 
Whea Gray 


o’er with the pale cast of dreary sermonising. 
saw the [ton boys at play, he remarked :— 
‘Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little urchins play, 
No sense they have ot ills to con 
Nor care beyond to-day.’ 


* ‘Forgotten Childen’s Books.’ By Andrew W. Tuer, F sf. 
London: The Leadenhall Press. 6s. 
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These old writers seem to have been only too anxious to 
how the little urchins the plain or coloured doom that 
waited them, on every possible opportunity. 

"Here is another example taken from Moral Songs for the 
instruction and Amusement (?) of Children, published in 1802. 


4 


31. Danger of mifpending Time. 


1 Y_¥ OW craftily the fpider weayes, 
Ard draws her flender threads ! 
Yet fudden chance her hopes deccives, 
And fpoils the nets the {preads; 


2 Let me not {pend my precious hours 
In trifling. works like thefe ; 
But fill employ my ative pow’rs 
In what may truly pleafe, 920°. 
> 


a 


The artistry of the illustration is fearful and wonderful. 
As Mr. Tuer observes, the spider’s web would engulf a goat. 
but what will be thought of the moral lesson taught by the 
verses. The spider who builds his web to catch his dinner 
‘mis-spends time,’ and the child is warned against ‘trifling 
works like these.. The active powers of the child are not to 
ve spent in carrying out the ordained duties of life but in cul- 
wating ‘what may truly please.’ 

After this lofty philosophy of life we are not surprised to 
ind on page 297 a picture ‘of a liberally be-buttoned little 
png, who suddenly remembering a weakness of his mother, 
invests his sixpence in prawns rather than in palifying the 
raving of his soul for a second-hand Horace !’ 

* * * * - * 





_ Very hot and very strong are the warnings against moral 
ielinquency furnished by these old children’s books. In one 
fthem, beneath a picture of a thief pursued by the parish 
onstable and ornamented with the pleasing device of a man 
hanging by the neck from a gallows-tree, occurs the following 
issuading poem :— ‘ 
‘A lad when at school, one day stole a pin, 
\nd said that no harm was in such a small sin, 
Ile next stole a knife, and said ’twas a trifle ; 
Next thing he did was pockets to rifle ; 
Next thing he did was a house to break in, 
lhe next thing—upon a gallows to swing. 
So let us avoid all little sinnings, 
Since such is the end of petty b: ginnings.’ 
_ Youthful waywardness in these old books invariably leads 
tothe gallows. Master Henry Phillips, for example, who had 
in ungovernable temper and ‘could not be washed if it did 
ot happen to suit his convenience,’ was hurried to commit-a 
aye at the age of seventeen) which destroyed a mother’s 
te, * bec ught down a father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the 
el > — upon his own name the shame and 
= ny © a pu dic execution.’ Vice, in these books, is rightly 
“ ae as hideous in mien. Virtue, on the other hand, 
an ing but alluring. She is invariably cold and stern, 
1€ instincts of a hard step-mother. 


VOL. XIX. 


Having seen something of the evil-doers, it will be interest- 
ing to ascertain what the approved children of the time were 
like. They are represented by the Good Boy and Miss Lydia 
Banks. The Good Boy is pictured with downcast eyes, one 
hand thrust oratorically into his befrilled bosom and the other 
clasping a treasured book. The Good Boy soliloquises 
thus : 

‘ The things my parents bid me do 
Let me attentively pursue. 
I must not ugly faces scrawl 
With charcoal on a white-washed wall. 
I must not blow the candle out, 
Or throw the smutty snuff about.’ 


It is impossible to avoid noticing how many modes of mis- 
chief these and similar positive maxims scattered throughout 
the books manage to suggest to the youthful mind. The 
counterpart of the Good Boy is Miss Lydia Banks, the Good 
Girl: 

‘Miss Lydia Banks, though very young, 
Will never do what’s rude or wrong. 
When spoken to, she always tries 
To give the most polite replies. 
* * * * 
Perhaps some little girl may ask 
If Lydia always learns her task ; 
With pleasure I can answer this, 
Because with truth I answer ‘‘ Yes.” 
7 * * * * . 


These old writers did not lack ingenuity ; they could ex- 
tract a moral out of the most unpromising of material. For 
instance, one of the prints in‘ Proverbs, Exemplified and Illus- 
trated by Pictures from Real Life, Teaching Morality anda 
Knowledge of the World, by the Rev. J. Trusler, represents a 
pig-tailed sailor hugging a much-be furbelowed young lady on 
the King’s highway. Our author thereupon moralises thus : 


‘The tar in our print, like the element on which he gains 
his livelihood, has his calm and boisterous moments, but in the 
most violent of the latter he acts with prudence, and in the 
smoothest even of the former carefully avoids everything that 
is indiscreet. A wife is the object of his wishes. He meets 
with a woman whom he fancies he should like, attacks her 
with boldness, accosts her under the consciousness of acting 
honourably, and declares his passion for her with his natural 
bluntness and honesty. She listens .to his proposals, and 
crowns his wishes by accepting his offers.’ 


The boys who read the book were, we presume, to go and 
do like wise. 
- 


* * * * * 


The older children were supposed to be amused and in- 
structed by stories of this type: 

Young Wilfred: or the Punishment of Falsehood. A tale 
of Truth and Caution for the benefit of the rising generation. 
By W. F. Sullivan, A.M., Teacher of Elocution and Belles 
Lettres.—A short extract must complete the tale of my glean- 
ings from Mr. Tuer’s book : 

‘The whole school was by this time assembled. The 
Doctor ordered him immediately to prepare for punishment, 
while he addressed the criminal in the following impr ssive 
words :—‘‘ Thou unparalleled ungrateful hypocrite ! thou prince 
of liars! before I send you back to your unfortunate parents 
as a disgrace to them and to human nature, [ will endeavour, 
with God’s blessing, to expel the evil spirit out of thy little 
body ; for if ever mortal being was possessed with a devil, thou 
art he.”’’ 

One can almost hear the teacher of elocution mouthing 
these impressive words after the fashion of Mr. Wopsle, 
throwing his blood-stained sword in thunder down ! 

From literary atrocities of this kind the children of our day 
have been happily delivered. We have moved from the 
point of view of our grandfathers and have come to believe that 
the best and most fruitful of all teaching 1s that which does not 
come in the shape of knowledge. The best of our children’s 
books to-day are human, healthy, stirring pictures of real life, 
untainted by the obvious and repellant moral, and for this 
let us give thanks. There is many an hour’s amusement 
and instruction in Mr. Tuer’s book, and collectors of the 
quaint in the by-ways of literature should not fail to place it 
on their shelves. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Prize E-ditor—W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. 


N order to impart varicty into our Competition, we give tor 
translation this month the whole of Coppée’s powerful and 
pathetic poem ‘Za Greve des forgerons.’ Competitors may 

translate this either into verse or prose at their option. Each trans- 
lation will be assessed on its merits, and no extra credit will be given 
for a verse translation as such. In determining the award of the 
prize and in classifying unsuccessful competitors, the fidelity and the 
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M. FRANCOIS COPPEL 


literary"qualities of the translation will be mainly taken into account. 
\s this is a special competition, the rule which prohibits a compe- 
titor from taking a prize more than once in three months will be 
waived, and the prize will be raised to Two Guineas. Other rules 
will be as usual, l’rize competitions must be posted not later than 
January Sth, and addressed under a pseudonym to the Prise Zditor, 
Office of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., the name and address of the competitor being on a separate 
piece of paper. 


LA GREVE DES FORGERONS. 
BY 
FRANCOIS COPPER. 


(By permission of M. Alphonse Lemerre, Paris.) 


A MON CHER AMI PAUL HAAG, 
\ | ON histoire, messicurs les juges, sera bréve. 
4 Voila: Les forgerons s’étaient tous mis en gréve. 
C’était leur droit. L’hiver était trés dur. Enfin 
Le faubourg, cette fois, était las d’avoir faim. 
Le samedi, le soir du paiement de semaine, 
On me prend doucement par le bras, on m’emméne 
\u cabaret ; et, 1, les plus vieux compagnons 
l’ai déjd refusé de vous livrer leurs noms 
Me disent 


LOND.), French and German Honours. 


‘Pere Jean, nous manquons de courage, 
Qu’on augmente la paye ou, sinon, plus d’ouvrage. 
On nous exploite, et c'est notre unique moyen. 
Donc nous vous choisissons, comme étant le doyen, 
Pour aller prévenir le patron, sans colére, 
Que, s’il n’augmente pas notre pauvre salaire, 
Dés demain, tous les jours sont autant de lundis. 
Pére Jean, étes-vous notre homme ?’ 


Moi, je dis : 
‘Je veux bien, puisque c’est utile aux camarades.’ 


Mon président, je n’ai pas fait de barricades ; 

Je suis un vieux paisible et me méfie un peu 

Des habits noirs pour qui l’on fait le coup de feu. 
Mais je ne pouvais pas leur refuser, peut-étre. 

Je prends donc la corvée et me rends chez le maitre ; 
J’arrive et je le trouve & table ; on m’introduit. 

Je lui dis notre géne et tout ce qui s’ensuit, 

Le pain trop cher, le prix des loyers. Je lui conte 
Que nous n’en pouvons plus ; j’établis un long compte 
De son gain et du nétre, et conclus poliment 

Ow’il pourrait, sans ruine, augmenter le paiement. 
I] m’écouta, tranquille, en cassant des noisettes, 

Et me dit & la fin: 


‘Vous, pére Jean, vous ¢tes 
Un honnéte homme, et ceux qui vous poussent ici 
Savaient ce qu’ils faisaient quand ils vous ont choisi. 
Pour vous, j’aurai toujours une place 4 ma forge. 
Mais sachez que le prix qu’ils demandent m’égorge, 
Que je ferme demain l’atelier, et que ceux 
Qui font les turbulents sont tous des paresseux. 
C’est 1A mon dernier mot ; vous pouvez le leur dire.’ 


Moi, je réponds : 
*‘C’est bien, monsieur.’ 


Je me retire 
Le cceur sombre, et m’en vais rapporter aux amis 
Cette réponse, ainsi que je l’avais promis. 
La-dessus, grand tumulte. On parle politique, 
On jure de ne pas rentrer 4 la boutique, 
Et, dam ! je jure aussi, moi, comme les anciens. 


Ah! plus d’un, ce soir-la, lorsque devant les siens 

I] jeta sur un coin de table sa monnaie,  __ 

Ne dut pas, j’en réponds, se sentir ’4me gale, 

Ni sommeiller sa nuit tout enti¢re, en songeant 

Que de longtemps peut-étre on n’aurait plus d'argent. 

It qu’il allait falloir s’accoutumer au jefine. 
Pour moi le coup fut dur, car je ne suis plus jeune 

Et je ne suis pas seul. Lorsque, rentré chez nous, 

Je pris mes deux petits-enfants sur me’ genoux, 


—Mon gendre a mal tourné, ma fille est morte en couches, 


Je regardai, pensif, ces deux petites bouches 

Qui bientét connaitraient la faim, et je roug!s 
D’avoir ainsi juré de rester au logis. 

Mais je n’étais pas plus A plaindre que les autres ; 
Et, comme on sait tenir un serment chez les notres, 
Je me promis encor de faire mon devoir. 

Ma vieille femme alors rentra de son lavotr, 
Ployant sous un paquet de linge tout humide, 

Et je lui dis la chose avec un air timide. 
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$19 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


La pauvre n’avait pas le coeur A se facher ; 
Elle resta, les yeux fixés sur le plancher, 
Immobile longtemps, et répondit : 
*Mon homme, 

Tu sais bien que je suis une femme économe. 
Je ferai ce qu'il faut ; mais les temps sont bien lourds, 
Et nous avons du pain au plus pour quinze jours. 
Moi, je repris : 

‘Cela s’arrangera peut-étre !’ 
(Quand je savais qu’) moins de devenir un traitre 
Je n’y pouvais plus rien et que les mécontents, 
Afin de maintenir la gréve plus longtemps, 
Sauraient bien surveiller et punir les transfuges. 


kt la mis¢re vint.—O mes juges, mes juges, 

Vous croyez bien que, méme au comble du malheur, 

Je n’aurais jamais pu devenir un voleur, 

(jue rien que d’y songer, je serais mort de honte, 

It je ne prétends pas qu'il faille tenir compte, 

Méme au désespéré qui du matin au soir 

Regarde dans les yeux son propre désespoir, 

De n’avoir jamais eu de coupable pensée. 

Pourtant, lorsqu’au plus fort de la saison glacée 

Ma vieille honnéteté voyait—vivants défis— 

Ma vaillante compagne et mes deux petits-fils 

Grelotter tous les trois prés du foyer sans flamme, 

Devant ces cris d’enfants, devant ces pleurs de femme, 

Devant ce groupe affreux de froid pétrifié, 

Jamais—j’en jure ici par ce Crucifié— 

Jamais dans mon cerveau sombre n’est apparue 

Cette action furtive et vile de la rue, 

Oi le coeur tremble, ot l’ceil guette, ou la main saisit. 
Hélas ! si mon orgueil A présent s’adoucit, 

Si je plie un moment devant vous, si je pleure, 

C'est que je les revois, ceux de qui tout 4 Vheure 

J’ai parlé, ceux pour qui j’ai fait ce que j’ai fait. 


Donc on se conduisit d’abord comme on devait. 
On mangea du pain sec et l’on mit tout en gage. 


Je souffrais bien. Pour nous, la chambre c’est la cage, 


It nous ne savons pas rester 4 la maison, 
Voyez-vous. J'ai taté depuis de la prison, 

Et je n'ai pas trouvé de grande différence. 

luis ne rien faire, c’est encore une souffrance. 
On ne le croirait pas. Eh bien, il faut qu’on soit 
Les bras croisés par force ; alors on s’apercoit 
(ju’on aime latelier et que cette atmosphére * 
De limaille et de feu, c’est celle qu’on préftre. 


Au bout de quinze jours, nous ¢ tions sans un sou, 
|’avais passé ce temps & marcher comme un fou, 

Seul, allant devant moi, tout droit, parmi la foule. 

Car le bruit des cités vous endort et vous sodle, 

It, mieux que lalcool, fait oublier la faim. 

Mais, comme je rentrais, une fois, vers la fin 

1)'une aprés-midi froide et grise de décembre, 

Je vis ma femme assise en un coin de la chambre 

\vec les deux petits serrés contre son sein, 

It je pensais 


*C’est moi qui suis leur assassin ! 
(uand la vieille me dit, douce et presque confuse : 


*Mon pauvre homme, le Mont-de-Piété refuse 
Le dernier matelas comme ¢tant trop mauvalis. 
Ot vas-tu maintenant trouver du pain he 


*J’y vais,’ 

Répondis-je ; et, prenant 4 deux mains mon courage, 
je résolus d’aller me remettre { louvrage ; 
It, quoique me doutant qu on me repousserait, 
Je me rendis d’abord dans le vieux cabaret 
Qiu se tenaient toujours les meneurs de la gréve. 

Lorsque j’entrai, je crus, sur ma foi, faire un réve. 
On buvait li, tandis que d'autres avaient faim ; 
On buvait !—Oh ! ceux-ld qui leur payaient ce vin 
kt prolongeaient ainsi notre horrible martyre, 
(wils entendent encore un vieillard les maudire 


—Dés que vers les buveurs je me fus avancé 
Et qu’ils virent mes yeux rouges, mon front baiss¢. 
IJs comprirent un peu ce que je venais iaire ; 
Mais, malgré leur air sombre et leur accueil sévire, 
Je leur pariai. 

‘Je viens pour vous dire ceci : 
C’est que jai soixante ans passés, ma femme aussi, 
Que mes deux petits-fils sont restés A ma charge 
Et que dans la mansarde oii nous vivons au large 
—Tous nos meubles étant vendus—on est sans pain. 
Un lit & Phépital, mon corps au carabin, 
C’est un sort pour un gueux comme moi, je suppose ; 
Mais pour ma femme et mes petits, c’est autre chose. 
Donc je veux retourner tout seul sur les chantiers. 
Mais, avant tout, il faut que vous le permettiez 
Pour qu’on ne puisse pas sur moi faire d’histoires. 
Voyez. J’ai les cheveux tout blancs et les mains noires, 
Et voila quarante ans que je suis forgeron. 
—Laissez-moi retourner tout seul chez le patron. 
J’ai voulu mendier, je n’ai pas pu. Mon Age 
Est mon excuse. On fait un triste personnage 
Lorsqu’on porte 4 son front le sillon qu’a gravé 
L’effort continuel du marteau soulevé 
Et qu’on veut au passant tendre une main robuste. 
Je vous prie 4 deux mains. Ce n'est pas trop injuste 
Que ce soit le plus vieux qui céde le premier. 
Laissez-moi retourner tout seul a l’atelier. 
Voila tout. Maintenant dites si ca vous fache.’ 
Un d’entre eux fit vers moi trois pas et me dit : 


* Lache !’ 
Alors j’eus froid au coeur et le sang m’aveugla. 
Je regardai celui qui m/avait dit cela. 
C’était un grand garcon, bléme au reflet des lampes, 
Un malin, un coureur de bals, qui sur les tempes, 
Comme une fille, avait deux gros accroche-cceurs. 
I] ricanait, fixant sur moi ses yeux moqueurs ; 
Et les autres gardaient un si profond silence 
Que j’entendais mon cceur battre avec violence. 


Tout A coup j’étreignis dans mes deux mains mon front 
Et m’écriai : 
‘Ma femme et mes petits mourront. 
Soit! Et je n’irai pas travailler.— Mais je jure 
Que, toi, tu me-rendras raison de cette injure, 
Et que nous nous battrons, tout comme des bourgeois. 


Mon heure ? Sur-le-champ. Mon arme? J'ai le choix, 


Et, parbleu ! ce sera le lourd marteau d’enclume, 
Plus léger pour nos bras que | épée ou la plume ; 

Et vous, les compagnons, vous serez les témoins. 

Or ca, faites le cercle et cherchez dans les coins 
Deux de ces bons frappeurs de fer couverts de rouille. 
Et toi, vil insulteur de vieux, allons, dépouille 

Ta blouse et ta chemise, et crache dans ta main.’ 


Farouche et me frayant des coudes un chemin 
Parmi les ouvriers, dans un coin des murailles 
Je choisis deux marteaux sur un tas de ferrailles, 
Et, les ayant jugés d’un coup d’eeil, je jetai 
Le meilleur 4 celui qui m’avait insulté. 
Il ricanait encor, mais 4 toute aventure, 
Il prit ’arme, et gardant toujours cette posture 
Défensive : 

‘Allons, vieux, ne fais pas le méchant.’ 
Mais je ne répondis au drdle qu’en marchant 
Contre lui, le génant de mon regard honncte 
Et faisant tournoyer au-dessus de ma téte 
Mon outil de travail, mon arme de combat. 
Jamais le chien couché sous le fouet qui le bat, 
Dans ses yeux effarés et qui demandent griice, 
N’eut une expression de pri¢re aussi basse 
(ue celle que je vis alors dans le regard 
De ce louche poltron qui reculait, hagard, 
Et qui vint s’acculer contre le mur du bouge 
Mais il était trop tard, hélas !—Un voile rouge, 
Une brume de sang descendit entre moi 
Et cet tre pourtant terrassé par l’efiroi ; 
Et d’un seul coup, d’un seul, je lui brisai le crane 
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“PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S., and Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Containing 
64 Plates and a General Index. Price ose .-- 2s. 6d. 

This is certainly the most comprehensive work ever published at the modest 

-of half-a-crown. From the attractive frontispiece representing the flags of all 
ations, to the final page on geographical etymology, there is not a wasted inch.’— 

« Teachers’ Review. 

Yet another Edition to the list of Atlases, but a very welcome one. No atlas 
dat we know at anything like the price gives so much so well.’— Zhe Teachers’ 


ANEW ARITHMETIC. by G. A. Cunsemtan, B.A. (Lond.), 
and G. CoLLar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 562 pp... pee _ .. 48. 6d. 

‘We recommend teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful 
uxiliary to success has been given them by the experience and judgment of the 
ale authors.’ —Schoolmaster. 

‘We also welcome it because in several of its chapters—such, for example, as 
hose on factors, decimal fractions, involution and evolution, surds and log: arithms 

it seems to us to mark a distinct advance on the majority of its predecessors.’— 
hool Guardian. 

‘We consider it so satisfactory that we have at once placed it on our list of 

oks.’—Rev. G. H. S. WALvo.e, D.D., Principal, Bede College, Durham. 


LONDON: A Short History. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., 268 pp. sails ooo |=. Gl. 
‘This book is a successful attempt to place before the school children of London 
wme of the important geographical and historical facts connected with the great 
etropolis. ‘he facts are presented in language suitable to the children’s require- 
ents, and everything has been done to make the volume attractive and readable.’— 
he Teachers’ Aid. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and 
Literature. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Seventeenth 
Edition. Enlarged with Exercises and Additional Analysis. 
Crown 8vo., 470 pp. ... . .- 4s. 6d. 

_‘L think it is the best thing of its kind in the market.’—A. Gar.ick, Esq., B.A 

ieadmaster, P.T. School, New Road, Wo wich. 

‘It is the work of a master hand. and covers all the ground which has hitherto 
ssitated the use of several text-books.’—Rev. ‘IT. Granam, D.D., St. Mary’s 
ramog College, Hammersmith 


\ NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 
With Maps avd Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial 
Geography. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty- 
first Edition, 115th Thousand. Crown 8vo., 630 pp. 4s. 6d. 
‘A most useful manual for examiners, and full of stimulating matter for students 


f 
Geography Its picturesqueness of aan and vividness of style make it 
host as interesting and enjoyable reading as a book of travels.’—Zhe Journal of 


Lducation 


. r all that is best worth knowing no better book than this could be studied.’— 
fducationa/ News 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
pargrngieny Edition. Crown 8vo., 740 pp.. .. 48. 6d. 

simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate 
pupil teachers.’—One or Her Majesty’s Lysrecrors. 
pains, of which I have already seen proofs, and the ingenuity of 


ting students’ memories, are faily « werwhelming.’ ONE OF 
t ORS. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHI 
NG AND 
oLAgS MANAGEMENT. By JoserH Lanpon, F.G.S., 
ice-Principal in the Saltley Training College. Third Edition. 
Crown d5vo.,462 pp. ... a ne: one — --- 5s. 
itation in saying that this is one of the best treatises on this 


‘ppeared for some time, and we cannot too strongly recommend 
f all interested in the practical work of education.’—7he 


= BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Com- 
marae, Landways, and Waterways. by J. M. D. 
EJOUN, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo,, 350 pp. 3s. 


f the best books of the kind that have come under our 
nd can be heartily recommended to teachers.’—7he 


} f high educational value, and the facts are 
s.—TLhe Scottish Ge “eraphical Magazine. 


London 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA FOR JUNIOR FORMS. By F. Oscar 
LANE, B.Sc. Lond., Assistant Master, King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo., 232 pp. ... 18. 6d. With 
Answers, 266 pp. ... sus son awe ee ee 2s. 

‘A very trustworthy book for beginners, extending to indices, surds, and pro 
gressions.’— The University Correspondent. 

*The scientific methed from known to unknown, from arithmetic to algebra, 
has invariably been adopted, while lucid expl.ny atims and proofs precede oral 
exercises, followed in turn by numerous Cc: arefully-graduated examples tor attaining 
the necessary mechanical accuracy.'"— 7he Educational News. 


THE UNITED STATES Their Geography, Resources, Com- 
merce, and History. By M. J]. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo., 92 pp. abe ie ose je oe 6d. 

* Useful tables of products, exports, distances &c., are given, and many valuable 
hints on map practice. The book is brightened by numerous quotations from 
travellers, geographers, and historians. A little book of great value to the 
student.’—Zhe Practical Teacher 


AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, and 
Chronicle of Discovery. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo., 86 pp. ves or sae “0 sos 6d. 

‘This book is up to date in every detail; there is a very good and useful map as 


frontispiece, and the paragraph arrangement is adopted. ‘The student will find ita 
very desirable text-book on this portion of Greater Britain.’—7he Pupil Teacher. 


AFRICA: Its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of Dis 
covery up to 1897. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., 
Oxon. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 76 pp. a 4d. 

* This little book is, for its size, remarkably full of information about Africa, and 
gives pithy explanations of such current expressions as “sphere of influence,” 

** hinterland,” &c.’—7he Teachers’ Aid. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: Their 
Resources and Commerce. With Chapters on the Inter 
change of Productions and Climatic Conditions. By M. J. ¢ 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 96 pp. 6d. 

‘This manual is terse and full; intelligently paragraphed and skilfully managed 
typographically. It does credit to the compiler, and we hope this work may 
gain the recognition it really merits.'.— 7he Educational News 


THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. StandardslI.andII. Suitable 
for Varied Occupaticns. Designed by FRANK G. JACKSON, 
Thirty-two cards in packet (in Colour) a ... 2s. 6d. 

‘ Apacket of thirty-two splendid cards to gladden the hearts of the youngsters in 
the two Lower Standards. As a varied occups ation, nothing could be nicer than 


reproducing, both in shape and colour, these beautiful designs.’—/he Teachers 
Aid, 


THE NEW FREEHAND DRAWING CARDS. By Frank G. 
Jackson, of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art ; Author 
of ‘ Lessons if Decorative Art ;’ Standards III., IV., and V., 
Qs. each ; Standards VI. and VII., 28. 6d. each. 

‘Nothing so good has yet been offered to teachers of drawing as this excellent 
series of cards.’— 7he Schoolmaster. 

* These cards are excellent. The systematic arrangement, combined with the 
thoroughness of their artistic analysis, ought to make them very «acceptable to 
teachers. Ineach standard there is plenty of variety in the designs, and included in 
eac’: set there are good examples of brush work. There should be a large demand 


for these cards.’— The Head Teacher. 


THE NEW READERS. New Matter. New Style. New 


Pictures, Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 
The First Primer. Cloth, 3d. | The Second Primer. loth, 4d. 
The Infant Reader. Sopp. Cloth, 6d. 
Book First. 128 pp. 8d. | Book Fourth. 234 pp. 1s. 3d 
Book Second. 160pp. 9d.' Book Fifth. j302pp. 18.4d. 
Book Third. 200 pp. 1s. | Book Sixth. 322 pp. 1s. 6d. 
‘We were thoroughly pleased with the earlier Readers of this series ; we are no 


less pleased with this later instalment. We most heartily commend these Readers 
to the notice of teachers..— Zhe Zeachers’ Monthly 


A. M. HOLDEN, 11, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Je sais que c’est un meurtre et que tout me condamne. 
xt je ne voudrais pas vraiment qu’on chicanat 

I-t qu’on prit comme duel un simple assassinat. 

I] était & mes pieds, mort, perdant sa cervelle ; 

Et, comme un homme & qui tout A coup se révéle 
Toute l’immensité du remords de Cain, 

Je restal ] i, Cac hant mes deux yeux sous ma main. 
Alors les compagnons de moi s* rapprochérent 

it, voulant me saisir, en tremblant me touchérent. 
Mais je les écartai d’un geste, sans effort, 

Et leur dis 


* Laissez-moi. Je me condamne 2’ mort.’ 


Ils comprirent. Alors, retirant ma casquette, 
Je la leur présentai, disant, comme & ia quéte : 
*Pour la femme et pou: les enfants, mes bons amis.’ 
Et cela fit dix francs qu’un vieux leur a remis. 

Puis j’allai me livrer moi-méme au commissaire. 


A présent, vous avez un récit trés sincére 
De mon crime et pouvez ne pas faire grand cas 
De ce que vous diront messieurs les avocats. 
Je n’ai meme conté le détail de la chose 
(Jue pour bien vous prouver que quelquefois la cause 
1)’un fait vient d’un concours d’événements fatal. 
l.es mioches maintenant sont au méme hdépital 
Ou le chagrin tua ma vaillante compagne. 
Donc, pour moi, que ce soit la prison ou le bagne, 
Ou méme le pardon, je n’en ai plus souci ; 

It, si vous m’envoyez 2 l’échafaud, merci ! 


Juillet 1869. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


FRENCH COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to Aus, the pseudonym of Andrew Oliver, 
Schoolhouse, Denholm by Hawick, N. B. 


first Class. —C.E.M., Eremita, Percy, Blattergowl, Polly, 
Upharsin, Dies, Royal Irish, Sir Roger, Uleg, Une éléve, Insouci- 
ant, Cymru, Moorland, Manu forti, Une irlandaise, Chrysanthe 
mum, Nortoniensis, Lucille, Rowena, Staccato, Godesberg, Keep 
at it, Mary Anne, Spero, Francoise (Gosport), Colet, Echo, Troarn, 
Bijou, Cleg, Braxet, Lisette, Carpe diem, E. S., Middleton, Flamen 
dialis, ——, Adolphus, Hirondelle, Padua, Forward, Edelweiss, 
Dia, Sans espérance, ‘Ttwm shon cati, Senrac, Francoise’ (Fenton), 
lim, YVhtorod, Subscriber, Shearin, Helm Crag, Integer, Cedric, 
lrniby (Dumfries), lrene, Learner, Meadowsweet, Festiniog, Gaw- 
mins, Agaznog, Chris, Vera, Maida Vale, Leamington, Desdichado, 
Brinholf, Cumfey, Trilby (1 dinburgh), Bess. 


Second Class libbie, Map, Kingston, Enthusiast, Waeth Pwy, 
epinner, Iceberg, Azile, C.K.M., Erica, Annette, Sea, Andro- 
maque, Demeter, , Veronica, Rose Maiden, Ecila Sirrah, 
Kock Kary, Commengante, Augustine, Semper fidelis, Spes, Des 
Koches, Vincent, Chrissie, Morningside, Brunette, Imogen, Catha- 
tine, Ivy, Semper vigilans, Aurora, Phyllis, Eureka, Dai Bach y 
Cymro, La Femme, Champs Elysées, Union Jack, Penstrowedd, 
The Geisha, Héléne, Beaulieu, Agricola, Ione, Daisy, Altissimo, 
Iister B 
Third C. Anthony, Lily, Servabo fidem, Cadet, Sunlight. 
Prize Translation. 

The idea of death is slow to take shape in the mind of a man; but, 
once it does find lodgment there, it is never cisplaced. Before 
this time the future held all that he called life; now all his plans are 
limited by the prospect of death, which henceforth intervenes in all 
his actions. He thinks of it when he replenishes his store-houses ; 
he takes it into account when he acquires his estates ; and in the 
settlement of his leases it weighs with him. He is closeted with it 
when he makes his will, and, as he adds his signature at the end, 
he finds it still there at his elbow 

Youth is open-handed, sympathetic, brave—and old men call it 
extravagant, thoughtless, foolhardy. Old age is economical, cir- 
cumspect, cautious—and young men call it niggardly, selfish, 
cow rdly 


But why do they judge each other, and how should they be able 
todo so? They have no common measure with which to institute 
comparisons. ‘These base all their plans on the prospect of life . 
those on the prospect of death 

That is a critical moment in which the horizon of a man’s oy. 
look on life is changed. Those airy regions, but lately far remote 
and boundless, bc gin to narrow in; those brilliantly-lighted fan- 
tastic clouds becouwe dark and settled ; those stretches of blue and 
gold presage the swift passage of the twilight, when all will be 
wrapped in the gloom of night Oh, how changed is 
his life on earth ! How foolish he has been! Then he understands 
why his father is thoughtful, why his grandfather is grave, why he 
withdraws at night when the fun begins. Now he is deeply moved, 
This new idea stirs his heart and awakens in it the remembrance 
of many words and of many things of which, in former years, he 
realised neither the solemn import nor the consoling charm, 

Rus. 


GERMAN COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to Zremita, the pseudonym of Mrs. Green, 
St. Budeaux Vicarage, Devonport. 


First Class.—Schwalbenthaler, Passado, M.F.C., Polly, Robin, 
C.E.M., Adolphus, Ivy, Chiraman, Agaznog, Tadpole, Catharine, 
E.S., Ean Gras, Sandoz, Echo, Walesisch. 

Second Class.—Edelweiss, Azile, Shearin, Godesberg, Dies, 
Jesse, Ladybird, Middleton, Trilby (Edinburgh), Erica, Percy, 
Andromaque. 


Prize Translation. 


The turnpike road ran close past the baronial garden, from which 
it was only separated by a high wall. Here stood a very neat little 
gate-house with a red-tiled roof. The toll-bar keeper, who had 
hitherto occupied the tenement, had just died. Quite early one 
morning, while I was still sound asleep, the secretary came to me 
from the Castle and bade me go to the steward as quickly as pos 
sible. Hastily throwing on my clothes, I sauntered after the jovial 
secretary, who, as we went, picked a flower here and there to stick 
in his buttonhole, or now and again made artistic passes in the air 
with his cane, talking to me meanwhile about all sorts of things, 
but quite in vain, for | understood nothing of what he said, because 
my eyes and ears were still so full of sleep. As I entered the 
office, where it was hardly daylight yet, the steward, in a conspicu- 
ous wig, looked up at me like an owl out of its nest from behind a 
huge inkstand and piles of books and papers. He began forthwith 
to question me : ‘ What is your name? Where do you come from? 
Can you read, write, and reckon?’ On my answering ‘Yes,’ he 
added : ‘ Very well, then, in consideration of your exemplary con- 
duct and special merits, his Lordship has been graciously pleasee 
to appoint you to the vacant post of toll-gate keeper. | made a 
rapid survey in my own mind of my behaviour and manners hitherto, 
and, truth to tell, I came myself to the conclusion that the steward 
was right. So I actually became a toll-man before | could say 
* Jack Robinson.’ EREMITA. 


REPORT ON THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


There were no exceptional difficultics in the French Competition, 
but not a few competitors made one of the phrase é/ Passe ses aus, 
which was translated in a variety of ways, This arose irom no 
knowing that dawx is the plural of dai/. Many of the best — 
titions sent in are frequently spoiled by over elaboration. ¢0 
tences are unduly lengthened by phrases explanatory 1n their inten- 
tion. These appear to be inserted mainly tor the purpose o! a 
ing the Editor that the competitor has fully grasped the pen 
the original. Even when a competitor preserves the metap — 
the original, explanatory phrases are added. Apt and natural ows 
phors should always be preserved in translation. If the — 
is consistently preserved, it loses its effect by adding a : 
The effect of the fault we point out is to produce translations WS" 
lack ease. 

Eremita’s translation of the German extract is very easy, 
and faithful. The use of ‘Er’ in addressing an interior — 
dently new to some competitors. Beyond this there was nothing 
which proved a general stumbling-block. 


sp! ight y, 


SCHOLARSHIP 1899. 
A Translation of Coppée’s ‘ LE TRESOR’ will appear 
in these columns by special arrangement during 


18900. 


me Many Competitors were disqualified this month under Rules 2 and 3. 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE & CO.’S | 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 





Those marked (* +) are this Season’s Publications or Editions. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. By G. MANVILLE FENN, Also by W. H. G. KINGSTON, 2s. 6d, 


\ PIRATE OF THE CARRIBEES. ss. 
"“N OCEAN CHASE. ss. 
WR TREASURE BOUND. ss. 


By FRED WHISHAW. BURR JUNIOR, ss. 


i WHITE WITCH OF THE MATABELE, HE WEATHERCOCK. 


‘WITERBUCK’S TREASURE. ‘ss. 

‘RACE FOR LIFE. 3s. 6d. 

VENTURES OF A STOWAWAY. 3s. 6d. 
sUBBINS MINOR , AND SOME OTHER 


By G. A. HENTY. 3s. Gad. 


THE YOUNG BUGLERS. 

THE YOUNG FRANC TIREURS. 
TRENDS THOUGH DIVIDED. 
‘N TIMES OF PERIL. 

WT ON THE PAMPAS. 

WRSE OF CARNE'S HOLD. 


PADDY FINN. 


| “TRUE BLUE. 


*THREE BOYS. 3s. 6d. 

| *BLUE JACKETS. 3s. 6d. 
*MIDDY AND ENSIGN. 
CUTLAS AND CUDGEL. 


By W. H. G, KINGSTON. 3s. Gd. 
The Kingston Series. 


Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt top, with New 
FELLOWS. 3s. ¢ Illustrations, 


THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. 
THE THREE LIEUTENANTS, By EMMA MARSHALL, 
THE THREE COMMANDERS. 
THE THREE ADMIRALS. 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES. 


*HURRICANE HURRY. 


*SALT WATER. 

*OUR SAILORS. 

*PETER THE WHALER. 
*MARK SEAWORTH. 
*MANCO, 


3s. 6d. 


Ss. 


5s. 


By H. FRITH. 


“IN THE YELLOW SEA. 3s. 6d. 
TRIUMPHS OF ENGINEERING. 2s. 6d. 
TRIUMPHS OF STEAM. 2s. 6d. 

THE LOG OF THE BOMBASTES. 2s. 6d. 
THE FLYING HORSE. 2. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN OF CADETS. 2s. 


*BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. ss. 
THE LADY OF HOLT DENE. ss. 
COURT AND COTTAGE, 3s. 6d. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
A NEW BOOK OF THE FAIRIES. 3s. 6d. 


‘AY DREAMS. By Mona Swere. With Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in black and white. Picture boards, cloth back, price 3s. 6d, 


35, BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








' The Publishers will send a copy FREE to 
any School promising to exhibit it. Ask 
for a copy on Post-card. 





THE MUSICAL ALMANAC 


Issued hy J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


us y v's \lmanac contains the usual Kalendar, with a musical event, birth, 
ea ch day umd a number of illustrations. ‘The publishers have 
tred a large expense for copyright photographs. In the centre 
id artistic photograph of 


JOACHIM, 


iolin in nand, Spread over the sheet are portraits by Barrauds, 
ry, London Stereoscopic C ) ; 
me P ATTI M. PAnEREWSKI 

y HA Lt Mr. Epwarp Lioyp 

dame ALBAN! Mr. CHARLES SANTLEY 

s ANNA WILLIAMS Mr. Anprew Back 
Ciara Butt Mr. Sims Reeves 


is limited, early application for copies should be madi 


FAN DRILL. 


Words and Actions by Music by 
Lois BATES. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


_Thre ovements Waltz, Mazurka, and Gavotte—the drill and motions 
a wit | is Bates’ well-known skill. 


Price One Sh sit 





(ee 


CURWEN’S LATEST ISSUES. 


IL TROVATORE. 


AN OPERA BY VERDI. 


Che music selected and a ypted for the use of colleges, academies, and schools, 


Staff, Two Shillings. Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


COME, CHILDREN, SING. 


TWELVE ACTION SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
Words and Music by 
KATE TT. SIZER. 


Ihe Baker’s Boy—The Knife-grinder—The Pussic The Wind—A Journey 
by Train—Bells in the Steeple—The Cobbler—The Farmyard, &c., &c. 


Price One Shilling. 


POOR PIERROT. 


AN ACTION SONG FOR SCHOOL CONCERTS. 


Words by Music by 
M. C. GILLINGTON. PERCY JACKMAN. 


The boys, dressed as Pierrots, in white calico suits and frills, carrying 


bladders and confetti bags, anc wearing conical white hats, act and attitudinise 


in many humorous ways 


Price One Shilling. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd = 8 & 9,Warwick Lane, E.C. | 
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mJ~ Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses 


of Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their 
, iT } query with the Coupon cut from this Number. 
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: P . : iiell HIS 
i. CHEMIST RY NOTES. copper is extracted by sulphuric acid and sold as crystallised copper T , 
4 ‘ » sulphate ; the remainder is reduced to the metallic state, care being ium th 
: : ¥. ; vt! BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, 8.A., B.SC. (LOND.), taken to avoid reducing the iron. This reduction was effected in: re . 
: . ra) First Class Honoursman in Chemistry (Science and Art Depart- tower provided with shelves, over which mechanical rabbles passed, when D 
t ri » ’ ment), Head Master, Finchley School of Science, and the reducing agent being the hydrogen contained in water gas. The 
nies . Lecturer therein on Chemistry. temperature should be kept below 303° C. if iron is present. From 
Hip ' ft: | ee this tower the ore is conveyed continuously to the fourth operation 
iat, Be 3 | Pulp Filter.—Mr. Horace Jervis gives the following interesting of volatilisation, in which part of the nickel is taken off bycarbon mor 
1; \ | acts under this head in the Chemical News for November 23rd :— oxide as Ni(CO),, this compound being formed in a towersimilartoth Me 
Wt i Lg i tA ‘Is it too much to reiterate once more the advantage of pulp filtérs ? ve eoeeas, Se Wise, Rewsves, Cnetumnpesatars Gowan 
(e. ’ it : ee : bee nas =. 100°C, From the volatiliser the iron is returned to the reducer, and 
>) : Po ' In some cases, mainly where large sticky precipitates are to be : ‘ : : 1s 
net A - ; : > Rl ane this process of circulation from volatiliser to reducer and vice versi 
‘a ‘y at dealt with, the cone filter plain or ribbed is very necessary, but for ; : 
if ‘+. - jee the majority of operations the following characteristics of pulp are uo esutinesd for Som 7 to 85 days, when about €o per cont of th 
af ; ‘ “al; the : ng , _— nickel has been removed as nickel carbonyl. The residue frow l 
abe ly Tae ' rt highly commendable :— . “this operation is returned to the first operation, and again goes ra 
Siig t ie ry. (1.) A filtering medium of any desired texture. through the whole series. The Ni(CO), formed in the fourth ‘ 
i i ‘ The areata ” « fe — ; . { 4 Ke C t a n 
! ‘ 7 % { pee. Bl weer waned he gleam | As Water, SINCE Gperation passes to a decomposer, which consists either of a tower 
wit 5 fa an s ‘ (3 A No fear that the preci nitate will ieee > over the edges ofthe °° 3 Rensentel start heated to a tempenstuse of 00°C, stuly 
iB) W e iv) paper. : ; I — —— € cages Of Me the Ni(CO), is decomposed and nickel deposited in metallic fora, 
sie. , | ° a , , , — ithe i ill, i . ci 
4; i} woe #| *One drawback in the use of pulp is the impossibility of sepa- eae en Rats of Gan, of Renet oth, - gaan of a ye 
iva iy | Ga ostiee: Ges ueaciainahn ame then nan Semuiie the eaeill tee aaah & nickel. The carbon monoxide is released and returned to the 
{) iy tr i ) y socentune f * oe Sie a to the ieoiien of a velatBiser to take up a Sesh charge of nickel. MC 
iy serene! sea" pore " : : The commercial product contains no less than 99°8 per cent. 01 
4 | ie : rec P P P . . . P 99S p —- 
ey iL t MM Robes anon “ “the prosiphiate to cocked Gambia it bere he nickel, and it is believed that a bright future awaits the new industry -_ 
i, U ’ {i M ‘ i) the pulp, and is much less likely to spatter if dried rather hurriedly quan ae oe Sr ee lad ance 
3 7 o | - a a ep eg ae ee ae before the Chemical Society on November 3rd by Mr. Geo. Dean, 
ye ot) i sR. he 7 my of ores 1s done by ‘urm- B.A. A known quantity of dry silver cyanide, prepared by pre- 
me Y ., +) ing up one core of the filter with the leg of a forceps, lifting it out cipitation of dilute silver sulphate solution with dilute HCN, was 
1 ’ : } and cleaning with a piece of paper pressed against the revolving 4i-oived in HNOs. and the silver determined by fining what 
‘4 ra ha ao kien fi . teal “ 3» t : : 
Het a) ET scutes teanamaie wy te a a 5 a eh! ee me 2 amount of pure KBr was necessary for its complete precipitation 
ula , ’ » crucible at s > ™ . such ways ce- ee A asl” oa : loved, 
‘a 4 : ta: | ti ; lain crucible is soon destroyed. To prevent this it 1s advisable to Stas's method of Sees SS beam of yellow light woke ve 
a 5 ‘| lace a piece of ashless filter paper in the crucible and the filter ‘The weg of pense comenpentnng te the seats Seer 
y My ‘ ie “ ones , in sie ennes ani Weed eeahsinee tin Gomam ted was thus found ; subtracting trom this the atomic weight of silver, 
nae , ie ‘I creon 5 my bias way only te cried’ precipliate ean come into con the equivalent weight of cyanogen was obtained. ‘The result o 
tbl rte 4 } tact with the porcelain, and the brushing out of non-fusible com- 4). experiment formed was to give a value of 26°65, Thus 
sai 4 ‘ . sic Ceners aS Das , ° rz ‘ . 
{i eae oi pounds is generally easy and pleasant. . cyanogen is added to those substances, ¢.g., chlorine, bromine, 
i + The Equivalent of Magnesium.—In the same nymber Mr.G.  joaine etc. whose equivalents have been observed by direct com- 
en ae . . q ote ; i a i . . ‘ r ° . s 
ig 1 a Posen wy poh ee eer oe See of parison with silver. If the value 12°01 is assumed to be the 
vel, agnesiam by the oxidation oF a weightee quantity of magnesium, atomic weight of carbon, that of nitrogen, calculated from the 
; : a piece of apparatus that we think will commend itself to the eauicchent of eremeamn, ts 149 
x! . teachers of elementary chemistry. It consists of a hard glass tube I yenogen, 4°055- 
} 


10 c.m. long and 1 c.m. in diameter. One end is drawn out, this 
end being also packed with dry asbestos wool. A small cork fitted 


with a tube closes the other end, The magnesium is placed in the PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


middle of the tube, through which air or oxygen is aspirated, whilst 


——_*oo 


— = tte, i Ml 4 a 
verge BP set Ete 


"wl ese > 
= =F 


~ 
* 





: Peculiar Proof of Subsidence —It is not generally known that 
ri a i} the portion containing the magnesium is heated by means of a subsidence of the bed of the ocean on which subr varine cables lie 
mira * ; Bunsen burner. Any oxide that is carried forward by the stream of is a very fruitful source of cable-breaking. In 1885 there was # 
ait a air or oxygen is trapped by the plug of asbestos wool. With the simultaneous fracture of three cables between Australia and Java 
* y +3 : + same apparatus the equivalent of copper may be determined by in consequence of subsidence due to an earthquake. To = 
mie y 7 using copper foil or precipitated copper. fracture on account of subsidence, which is most common near shore 
\ oy | ' The “Mond” Extraction of Nickel from its Ores.In than more remote, the Electric Cable Companies do not allow thei 
mE , , : 1890 Dr, Ludwig Mond discovered that when CO is made to stream cables to run along the coast, but take them for considerabie 
rane 5 bil slowly over metallic nickel, it is absorbed, and a compound distances out to sea, where they are much less libely to disturbance 
as 1 i f Ni(CO), is formed. At o° C. this gas condenses to a liquid that is from subsidence. 
/ t. 
i : 


highly refractive, colourless, and mobile, its boilmg point being Rotation Period of Jupiter.—Mr. Denning, iv 4 letter ' 
43°C. The gas burns with a luminous flame, and deposits a black 


deposit of metallic nickel upon a cold porcelain plate held in the 


flame. Iron alone, of all other metals, is able to thus directly 
combine with CU. 


Nature, asking for details of the early history of Jupiter, #* 
dentally mentions that he has obtained particulars of the roti" 
of the Great Red Spot for nearly 67 years, the exact period = 
24,435 days, during which period the mean rate of rotation W! 


an BP 
r= 
+ F 2 
; —— - 
FSS 
= - 


' , . /ndustrial Application.-—In 1892 commercial plant was erected 9 h. 55 m. 36°2 8., the total number of rotations of which Me 
: : : P) : at Smethwick, and the experiment has turned out a complete suc- is the average being 59,071. Mr. Denning states that ‘The ae 
* ih) | ie cess ; showing that the process can compete with any other process Spot has varied its appearance so much that it may od 
in use for the production of metallic nickel. Bessemerised matter red oval mark, or an elliptic ring, or be practically invisible, as * 

is roasted, after which it contains 35 per cent. of nickel, 42 per 


. + as of rked 
present, though its place may be clearly indicat«d by a mars 
hollow in the southern side of the south equatorial elt. ~ 





cent. of copper, and about 2 per cent. of iron. Two-fifths of the 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OBJECT LESSONS. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BIRDS OF THE WORLD.’ 


Being a Companion Picture to ‘ANIMALS OF THE WORLD.’ 


ils Diagram has been prepared by a well-known London Zoological Artist, and illustrator of Natural Science Works and School and University Diagrams, 
ind is intended to present at a glance the chief features of the Geographical distribution of Birds over the surface of the World, and has been compiled 
tm the latest works and memoirs on the subject. Of the 112 representative Birds more than three-quarters have been prepared from carefully coloured studies 
wa life, the remainder from Specimens in the British and other Museums. The six different Seo nanstied areas are coloured separately, thus facilitating 
te forts of the Teacher and aiding the perception of the Scholar. The Diagram is intended to be used for a course of six or more Lessons, and will always, 
ven not in use, form an attractive and artistic wall decoration for Schools. 


BEAUTIFULLY AND NATURALLY COLOURED. 
Size 60 in. by 54 in. 
MOUNTED, CANVAS ROLLERS, AND VARNISHED, 16s. 
DESIGNED, DRAWN, and PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 


Clear, accurate, and pictorial, and puts the whole subject in a nutshell. We doubt not it will soon find a place in every school.’—West London Mercury. 


(he birds are of carefully chosen types, drawn with extreme accuracy, and coloured in most cases from living specimens, the chart will not only serve to 


trate lessons on the geographical distribution of birds, but will give children clear and correct ideas of the colour, form, and habitat of a multitude of typical 
Carefully compiled and beautifully printed in colours, this effective and extremely useful chart should form part of the wall decoration of every school in 
kingdom.’—The Practical Teacher. 


All School Requisites Supplied. Catalogues Gratis and post free on application. 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 28, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 


SCHOLARSHIP 1899. BRUSHWORK EE, 


| STUDIES OF FLOWERS, FRUITS, & ANIMALS. 
Consisting of Twenty-seven Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, 
and accompanied by Full Directions and Practical Hints. 
By ELIZABETH CORBET YEATS. 


By FRANCOIS COPPEE ‘Should be a ‘joy for ever” to children, not ‘‘as a thing of 


beauty” only, but as a royal road to the production by the little 
col ; : ones themselves of things of beauty. They are here taught by the 
z= By Special Arrangement with Pro- finest teacher of brushwork painting we have, to plunge at once 
‘ in medias res, instead of being first put through the arid drudgery 
prietors of the Copyright, a Double of abstract instructions and hardly less repellent practical lessons in 


T ‘ : ; form and outline. ’—-7 rush» 
ranslation (Literal and Free) of the 














In artistic cloth cover, oblong 4to., price Gs. net. 
Original French Text of Le Trésor 


will appear Month by Month in By the same Author. 


~~ , 
Che Practical Teac ber Flowers, beautifully Printed in Colours, and accompanied by 


Full Directions and Practical Hints to Teachers. With an 
during 1899. Introduction by T. R. ABLETT. 

Oblong 4to., illustrated covers, price &s. net. 
Order your Bookseller to supply the 


Magazine regularly. Educational ee Occupations sent 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 


33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. “ LONDON : 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 








LIVERPOOL : PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45-51, South Castle Street. 








BRUSHWORK. Partl. A Series of 25 Plates of 
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’ STAGES 2 AND 3, SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
1" 7 BY G. A. BAXANDALL, 

’ Mathematical and Mechanical Division, Royal College of Science, 
lad London ; Lecturer on Theoretical Mechanics, 

i ¥ City of London College. 
i's Stage 2. 
Algebra. 
Surds and Indices :— 

. (i) It is necessary to know that 
ihe 
¥ I 
“4 =_ | 

at, a*, a "~@°* 
mean the same as 
eh 
al le . I I 
Ja, </ 
’ ’ P a’ J 
" 
a respectively, and to be perfectly familiar with the two rules 
’ | a” X a” = a” + nt 
: 
(a"" =a, 
inal whatever m and » may be : 

q (i) Observe the effect of multiplying 

i Vx — Jy by /x— Vv; 
i and also f/x Vy by f/x + Vs. 

é | . . . 
Vy Which of the two answers is the simpler, and how does this 
Py happen to be so? 

t 

he Multiply 4 —./3 by 4 —/3, and observe carefully how the 
Ki i numbers in the fwo terms of the answer are formed, that is, 
va how they are related to the numbers 4 and 3. Now quickly 

; and mentally write down the answers to 

9) (7— V5)? (4 +203)? 5 (7—WV5) (7 +5) 5 

al (4 + 2/3) (4— 2/3). 
: #1 (ili) Given that /5 is 2°236, and 4/3 is 1°732, put these 
: , : 2/ : es 
: 4 values in the fraction v5 ,. as it stands, divide out, and 
it} V5 + V3 

ha find the answer to three places of decimals. 

+ Taking the same fraction, first multiply the numerator and 

t) denominator by ./5 — »/3, and then put in the values of 4/5 

‘| and 4/3, and again obtain the answer, Which method gives 

the least trouble ? Having satisfied yourself that it is the latter, 
$i you are to observe that this particular way of saving trouble is 
the most important thing to become acquainted with in the 

' study.of surds. It is known by.the name of ‘ rationalising the 

‘| denominator,’ that is, getting rid of the root signs therein. 

Hall and Knight's ‘Elementary Algebra.’—Read Chap. xxxi., 

; more particularly Arts. 270-275. Work Exs. xxxi.4, Nos. 2, 4, 9, 

27, 38; Exs. xxxi.c, Nos. 5, 11, 17, 25, 29; Exs. xxxid, Nos. 5, 

i} 6, 11, 16, 17, 22; Exs. xxxu.¢, Nos. 4, 7, 11, 18, 19, 27. 

i C. Smith's * Elementary Algebra.’—Read Chap. xxii. Work 

+ Kxs. Ivi., Nos. 3, 7, 28, 33; Exs. lviii., Nos. 3, 7, 28, 34; Exs. 

} lix., Nos. 6, 9, 11, 16, 27, 47. 
| Hamblin Smith's * Algebra.’ —Kead Chap. xxiv., more particularly 
: i] Arts. 294, 300, 301, 308, 314-317. 

| Miscellaneous Examples :— 

al t A map, without a watch, rides from A to B and back at 

i an uniform rate ; but the clock at B being 3 minutes slow, he 

i appears, by reckoning his time of arrival at B and departure 

' : 

if thence by the clock there, to have gone at the rate of 84 miles, 

wf and returned at the rate of 6,% miles per hour. Find his actual 

; rate, and the distance from A to B, 

1 Ans. 74 miles per hour ; 3} miles. 

, 2. When « “9, find the value of 

- 4 

al dither rm SS Ans. 1. 
:} B+ /1 +22 I— 1 —2a = 
; i } Tat ve + /@, where a and é are rational, and ./¢ and 

' ,/d are irrational, show that a 6 and « d. 

} , Keduce the following expression to the form a+ /é + 

rT 44 +4 

; : oe Sag = Ans. 21 + /1305. 

3— V5 3 t+2K/5 — 
i 4. Find the factors of (i) a4 a% 6xy?; (ii) a3 + ax? 
ats (iii) a? y? v?—y? +1; and (iv) a%(6—c) + & 
' 
i a) + A(a— 
a Ans. |i) x(x + 39) (w— 2y); (ii) (w@— a) (x + )*; 
(iii) (a Ibix+1)( 1) (y +1) ; (iv) (a—?) 
, 
he ( ) (¢ —a) 
' 
’ 








a 422 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
MATHEMATICS, 


7rigonometry, 

Trigonometrical ratios of an angle greater than a right ang, 

In most text-books this part of the subject is dealt with in far too 
exhaustive a manner, and the student is led to think that he must 
commit all the results to memory. We recommend him not to 
make any effort in trying to remember any result. It would be Mz 
better if many of the results which are established in the text were F 
set as exercises for the student to think out for himself. # 


The essential points to be clear about are— = 
(i) The definitions of sine, cosine, and tangent of an angle & 

of any magnitude. if 
(ii) Which lines are considered Jositive, and which negative ? i= 
(iii) He must be ready at all times to draw a neat fiure if 
showing the angles urder consideration. ‘ iy 
Halland Knight's * Trigonometry.’—Read Arts. 75-78, but do (iat 
not remember the results collected in Art. 77, since any of them WA 
can be easily established by drawing a figure. Art. 86 should be | 
read, and the results of Arts. 88 and 89 established by the students Lu6 
as exercises. my 
Art. 92.—Observe carefully how the results are obtained, then jf 
instead of reading through Arts. 97, 98, 99, 102, 103, 105, workout ve 
the results as exercises. yh 


Work the following :—Exs. viii.a, Nos, 2, 6, 8, 10, 12,17; 
Exs. viii.d, 3, 4, 6; xs. ix., Nos. 2, 4, 6,9; Exs. x.a, Nos. 13, 
24, 27; Exs. x.4, Nos. 2, 4, 20, 22, 30. 5 

Loney’s ‘Trigonometry,’ Part 1.—Read Art. 52, but do not try 
to remember the results established there ; find them out by means 
of a figure when you require them. Aad Arts. 53, 54, 56, then : 
turn to Art. 60, and by means of a figure establish all the results r 
collected there. Acad Arts. 63 and 69, and work out, as exercises, 
the results of Arts. 70, 72, 73, 74. Ignore the results of Art. 76, but 
find them out from a figure when you require them ; if you cannot iow R 
do this you are not doing your work intelligently. 

Work the following : Exs. x., Nos. 1, 3, 4, 8, 10, 14, 15, 17, 21, 
27, 28, 30, 33, 37: 

Hamblin Smith's ‘Trigonometry.’—-Read Arts. 65, 66, and work 
the results of Arts. 67 and 68 as exercises. ead Arts. 98, 9, 
100, 101, but work out the results of Arts. 102, 103, 104 and 105 as 
exercises. 

Work the following : Exs. xxii., Nos. 1, 4, 6; Exs. xxiii 1 to 12; 
E-xs. xxv., Every fourth example. 

Lock’s ‘Trigonometry.’ — Read Arts, 131-135 ; also Example i. of 
Art. 140, and Example ii. of Art. 141. Work out as exercises, 
without the aid of the text-book, Examples iii. and iv. of Art 141 

Work the following : Exs. xxvi., Nos. 1, 3, 10, 11; Exs. xxvii, 
Nos. 1, 7, 9; Exs. xxviii, Nos. 2, 3, 6,10; Exs. xxix., Nos. 3, 
Kxs. xxx., Nos. 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 20, 26, 31. 

Note.—It is necessary that every student should possess a book 
of some kind containing tables of logarithms and sines, cosines, 
tangents, etc. A person may learn to use a table of logaritha 
without knowing any algebra, and this cannot be undertaken at tu 
early a stage. By the use of logarithms the drudgery of arithmetic: 
calculations is reduced to a minimum. Also as soon as one has 
learnt the definitions of the trigonometrical ratios, his work should 

be arranged in such a way that he is compelled to use tables of sines, 
cosines, etc. This should continue until he has no difficulty what = 
ever, in extracting from tbe tables the value of the sine, cosine, etc, 
of any angle whatever. This is a matter of great importance, 
Surely it is wrong thata student should have to go through a course 
in tngonometry, and rarely, until he comes to the solution 
triangles, use any angle except 30°, 45°, 60° or angles closely allied 
to these. 

* Chambers’s Mathematical 
places. erie “7 

* Bottomley’s Mathematical Tables, published by William Collias, 

rice one shilling, is a very convenient book to possess. 

The rules for working with the Tables are explained in : 
If these should not prove sufficient, text-books on Algebra 0 
Trigonometry should be consulted. 


Miscellaneous Examples : 














lables’ are worked out to 7 decima 


the book. 


1. Prove that cos* A + 6cos A = 3}, when A = 60, and Wis 
A = 1020”. : 
2. Ina triangle ABC, C = go’, B = 15°, 2 = 100; fine 
to two places ot decimals. Given tan 15° = 2 3- ? i 
Ans. | 26°8 ; 1035 


30°, AB = 2 usils 


3. In a triangle ABC, having given A ) 
* the values 0! 


3+ »/3 units, tind, in the simplest surd form, 
64543 
13 
T “nte angles of oht-angie 
4. The difference between two acute angle f a right-an 
express the angles in degrees. 
Ans. 51, 9 
—_—_ 


tan B, and area of ABC Ans. Tan b = 


triangle is 3m radians ; 


° , ? t 
sin 6, and / cos 0, prove ifr 
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THRE PRACTICAL TEACHE:s 


gCATIONAL —— INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
T estimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
a3, 


Estate 
Buildings, 
- Huddersfield. 


{GYLE CRESCENT, PORTOBELLO, EDINBURGH ; or at 20, HIGH 
MY PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 
PIANOS, &c., FOR SCHOOL USE. 


:weoffering a range of instruments specially made for School work, at prices within 
f ill. We have supplied some eight hundred for this purpose, and can pleas® 
isave you much money. 
$ an ! American Organs for Home use our lists indicate the best bargains in the 
prices quoted, cash or instalments, and many thousands of Teachers, 
ideo! Managers, &c., have testified te ) the unequz alle d advantages we 
r give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
ea strument sent is not all that is desire i 
\i-All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
te tone, leffectually preserves the instruments during practic e. 
EARS, Clerk to the St. George School Board, Glos., writes :—* Please deliver six 
anos, a — to your tender, as early as possible.’ (We have sent fourteen instru- 
me s to this Board.) 
i Y XAL L M.P., writes :—'I enclose cheque in payment for Piano; the choice 
des the greatest credit o n your firm t am entirely satisfied with it in all respects, and I 
tere that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage of your experience and large 


§ #Re 5 1 Daily Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments for 
v specifying the « 5 peeferred, and you will fine 


we CAN SAVE ‘You MANY POUNDS. 
[Please mention this Paper.) 
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CIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Kimitoc, 
4, Gtatiorers’ Mall Court, LONDON 
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'* PORTFOLIOS ™ 


‘wholding 12 Monthly Numbers of ‘THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER,’ Extra Cloth, specially fitted with 
Strong Elastic Bands, Price 2/- Post Free. Extra 
Cloth, Gite, — SF OR BINDING, Post Free, = Ss. 


* 33, Paternoster Row, Lo mo 
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FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


RCHSTEIN  Pranos. 


a magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
par System at advantageous prices and terms. 
ists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 





BRUSH WORK. 


Just Issued. 


THE HELPFUL AND HUMOROUS BRUSH-WORK 
DESIGNS. A Novel, Useful, and Pleasing adaptation of 
Brush Work, consisting of Twenty Designs, Lithographed 
in Colours, on Cards, size about 6 in. by 6 in. Arranged and 
designed by ELLEN TERREY. Price 2s, 6d. net. 


CARDBOARD MODELLING. 


SCHEME OF TRAINING FOR THE HAND AND EYE, 
comprising :—Graduated Courses in Simple Paper Folding, 
Cutting and Mounting, Paper Modelling, and Cardboard 
Modelling. By C. W. D. BoxaLt, Organising Instructor in 
Manual Work, under the Sheffield School Board. Price 
2s. net. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Drawing and Crayon Work. 


(A New Packet of Coloured Drawing Copies.) 


LITTLE FOLKS’ COLOURED DRAWING COPIES. Being 


Thirty-Two Designs, Lithographed in Colours on (¢ ‘he- 
quered Cards, size about 6$in. by 5in., fitted in a durable 
Cloth Case. Price 2s, net. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ COLOUR DRAWING BOOK. Litho- 
graphed in Squares on Cartridge Paper, for use with the 
above Card. 32 pages, Paper Covers. Price Od. net, 
per doz. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 
Kindergarten and Educational Publishers, 


LONDON—10, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
GLASGOW—155, St. Vincent Street. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Cuaries Biro, B.A, F.G,S., Head Master of the 
Mathematical School, Rochester, With Sketch Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 





‘ This volume is distinctly in advance of the usual school books of Geography.’ 


Nature. 
‘Mr. Bird possesses the first requisite for success—a plain and stu ‘ightforward 
style.’ Fournal of education. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, suitable for the Science 
and Art Examinations. By J. L. 5S. Harton, M.A,, 
Director of Studies, East London ‘Technical College, and 
G. Boot, B.A., Lecturer in Elementary Mathematics, East 
London Technical College. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
with answers, 3s. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
London: WHITTAKER & Co., Paternoster Sq., E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











40 & 42, SoUthampton-row, Holborn, London. W.C. 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
AND PRIZES. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 

With Kitchener to Khartoum, by G. W. Steevens, is a 
volume that can be strongly recommended at this season of the 
year as a very suitable gift for a senior student or young teacher. 
Of the piles of Prize Books before us just now, the title of this 
book stands out prominently and invites attention. Newspaper 
readers are well acquainted with the work from the pen of this 
brilliant correspondent, and many will be glad to have Mr, Steevens’ 


letters in so compact a form. The book consists of thirty-six - 


brightly written chapters, dealing with the story of the Soudan 
down to the glorious triumph at Omdurman. The battles of the 
Atbara and Omdurman are vividly described with much talent 
and feeling, and, needless to say, justice is done to the valdur and 
endurance of the British and Egyptian troops. Several excellent 
plans and maps are included, 


BURNS AND OATES. 

In the Days of Good Queen Bess. [:dited by Robert Haynes 
Cave. The author of this historical tale claims only to be the editor 
of * The Narrative of Sir Adrian Trafford, Knight, of Trafford Place, 
in the County of Suffolk.’ This narrative, which is supposed to be 
written about twenty years after the chief incidents it records, re- 
counts in pleasant and fair-minded fashion the adventures of a young 
gentleman, who visits the court of Elizabeth to plead for lenient 
treatment of his friends, who hold to the ancient faith of their 
fathers. The glimpses we have of the great (Jueen’s court are 
cleverly sketched, and the personal characteristics of the Queen 
herself are clearly indicated. No one can now sympathise with the 
cruel system of torturing ve wsants, and we are inclined to doubt 
the advisability of dwellivg on the horrible tortures which Elizabeth’s 
agents were wont to inflict on seminary pricsts and other Catholics 
who were regarded as the (Jueen’s enemies. It is to be feared that 
in any true picture of an age of intolerance such as was that of our 
Tudors these matters must be recognised ; but in a story for young 
people it is possible to treat them in too realistic a manner, 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Two of the newest Gift Books, entitled: With one Accord, by 
Edith M. E. Baring-Gould ; The ‘Penny Man’ and His Friend, 
by Eleanor Frances Cox, have just reached us from the book depot 
of this Society. 

Both are intended for boys and girls, and can be warmly recom- 
mended as suitable presents at any time of the year. ‘The first is a 
pleasantly told story of the ‘ Prayer Book at work in the mission 


field,’ containing much valuable information relating to religions of 


various n tions, and well calculated to awaken the deepest interest 
in the spread of the Gospel. 

The second book deals with the subject of the C.M.S. Medical 
Missions, carefully written in humorous style for young people. We 
agree with the author that ‘a smiling face is not inconsistent with a 
serious purpose,’ and think that the chapters of the book will greatly 
interest all readers in this most important branch of mission work. 

rhe books are well printed on good surfaced paper and 


tastefully bound he charm of each is in the large number of 


becutifully produced illustrations, many of which are doubtless from 
specially selected original photographs, and are rarely met with in 
books issued at moderate prices. 
JARROLD AND SONS 
A Bit of Wool. By E. Boyd-Bayly. It is pleasant to come 
upon Miss Boyd-Bayly’s simple human stories, which she tells 
with such originality and exquisite pathos. Our sympathies are 


awakened on every page of the book She understands those 
nice gradations of rank in the lower middle classes as well as 
a George Eliot rhe reader follows with breathless iuterest 
Joan’s painful attemp:s to write ‘1 wooll’ to her sailor lover, 





—— 


and we reverence the maiden wife for her tender devotion y 
the crippled man. There is a fine touch of heroism in Joa 
which appeals to one’s nobler instincts. The writer shows us ip 
delicate and graceful touches the plain man’s passion for musi: 
which is unattainable to him, the devotion of the enthusiast Pay! 
to the gentle Thirza, the baker boy’s affection for his sweet retiring 
Aunt Susy. The real life and unselfishness of these people are 
depicted with the skill and fidelity of M. E. Wilkins, We have 
nothing but praise for the book ; it cannot fail to enoble the reader’s 
conception of humanity. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 

The Knights of Rosemullion. By Esmé Stuart. This isin al! 
respects a valuable addition to children’s literature. The poetical 
and artistic instincts of the young hero, the son of a Manchester 
man, lead him, from reading an old book, to adopt the ideas and 
chivalrous aims of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table; 
his sisters are willing squires, and the fact that they go to live ina 
castle on an island in one of the Lakes adds to the glamour. Their 
encounters with the children of the ‘former owner show that they 
are in earnest in applying the ancient chivalric ideas to moder life. 
As an interesting and instructive work it will be difficult to le 
beaten. 

Founded on Paper. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Any book ly 
the gifted author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ is always welcome 
Those of us who read ‘ The Carbonels,’ will remember that it was 
a well-written, thoroughly interesting story, dealing with the varius 
sides of life in the little village of Uphill Priors in the years imme 
diately following 1822. ‘Founded on Paper’ is a sequel to thal 
story, and is descriptive of village life in the year of Her Majesty's 
Jubilee, 1887. The love-making of Lucy Darling and Wilfred 
fruman—the quarrel between them, and the final reconciliation 
are told with all the art for which Miss Yonge has long been noted. 
No young man can read the story of Wilfred Truman without being 
influenced for good by the reading. 

Told by Two. By M. Bramston. The ‘ Two’ are a young 
lady and her old nurse, and the chief interest turns upon the | sd 
a diamond spray, for which the nurse is wrongly suspected, The 
result is dismissal, followed by particularly hard luck, but io the 
end all is satisfactorily cleared up. The story does not gala 10 
interest from the alternative recital, and much of it is too tedious 
and uninteresting for children. 


T. NELSON AND SONS. ae 
Happy Holidays. We can perhaps write no more fitting de 
cription of this pretty and cheap illustrated querto volume than s 
afforded by a quotation from the prefatory rhymes on its first page 


‘ Here comes a nice new picture- book 
From Mr. Ink, the printer ; 
He says it’s a delightful work, 
Just newly out this winter. 
Then turn the pages quickly, dear, 
And you will soon discover 
Your book is full of pretty things 
From cover unto cover.’ 
And the pretty things are pictures, simple stories, poems, ™ 
nursery rhymes. ; sf 
Pretty Polly. By Edith Carrington. This is another beaut 
quarto volume of pictures of Birdland, with stories to qe 
them supplied by an accomplished writer, who has already bo 
much in the cause of the humane treatment ol aniuals. I Ar 
tures are very attractive, and the letter-press is full ol wee 
variety, simple poems, humorous and grave, being interm!s 
with prose stories which are sure to be appreciated. " 
The Green Toby Jug, and the Princess who Lived Oppo” 


J sm : . hildren are = 
By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. These stories for little « iren &@ 


aps 40 


simply and pleasantly written. ‘he first sets forth te | “ 

? » ’ her cous! 
pleasures, the adventures and troubles of Molly and her " 
in their search for a Toby jug for a birthday present © 
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OUR CREDIT TERMS. 


fiich sent on receipt of First Payment. 
1s we place within the reach of 
xis of the best value only at 


these tern 
wey Teacher g 
. tlycash prices—at least 20 per cent. below 
‘ed ncash prices. You are ilso enabled 
» thoroughly test your pur hase before 
paying for it, and remember we 
son recerpt of first pay- 

ent, securely packed at our own risk 

sithe very fact that we send a 30s. 

wile on receipt of 3s. should 

se you confidence in sending 
; s The balance of 27s. to be 

by five monthly payments 

% on h: thus members of 

» Scholastic Profession get 
te Watch at strictly cash 

sce, but have the advan- 
weof being able to test it 

dore entirely paying for 

Professional watch 
ikers at Internation- 
j Exhibitions pro 

nced this Watch 

¢ perfection 

mechanism, 

the daily In 
easing num 
x of repeat 
eiers shows 
ne pub- 
i: favour Per 
nny / ™ Month. 


pinec. 


WARRANTED 
FIVE YEARS. 


GENT'S 
KEYLESS 


GOLD, 








FRONT VIEW. ; BACK VIEW. 


SUPPLIED ON 


TO THE 


SCHOLASTIC’ 
PROFESSION. 


dO m Watches 
\y 42: Watches HI. Monthly. 


WATCH SENT ON RECEIPT OF FIRST PAYMENT. 


1899 CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. eContaining Designs of 
Hundreds of; Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, 
Cutlery, Electro Plate, and astounding testi- 
monials speaking in the highest terms of 
our famous Watches, sent post free to any 
address in the World. Send a Postcard. 











/.N. MASTERS, L1p., six prize MEDAL waTcHMaKeRs, RY Ey SUSSEX. 


FROM THE EDITOR, 


* Postman’s Gazette, 
Publishing and Editorial Office 
123, Oxf wal Stre et, Glasgow 
October 1 th 18y 
J. N. Masters, Esq., Hope House,R u 
Dear Sir, —I have much pleasure in te 
during the three years y« ian rdvertinse 
Journal (whilst under my management) I have 
not received one single complaint from any 
of my comr ibe readers as to the quality 
of the goods supplied to them; or that 
your system of payment has in any way 
pressed hardly upon them. From personal 
experience I can testify to the quality 
and) workmanship of your watches 
and jewellery, as you will remember 
I had occasion to order some goods 
personally for friends nearly two 
years ago, and they have given the 
utmost satisfaction I may men- 
tion that whilst visiting a comrade 
who lives nearly s00 miles dis- 
tant from Rye, | was surprised 
to learn that he had bought a 
perambulator from you, and 
that he. was as well satisfied 
with it as if it had been 
bought in Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh. It is evident that, 
no matter the distance 
your customers may 
be situated from Rye, 
you make a special 
point of supplying 
Silver them with the genu 
ine article Trust 
ing your  busi- 
hess thay con 
Cases tinue to prosper 
° in the future 
asin the past, 
Yours 
faithfully, 
JAMES C 
BROWN, 


KEYLESS 
ACTION, 
GOLD 
CASES. 
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424 THE 


father. They are loving, happy children, and no reader can fail to 
be interested in the record of their harmless escapades, of their 
kindness to Jules the little Savoyard, anc of their animal pets. The 
little fairy stories interwoven with the main story are novel and 
delightful. 

‘The Princess who Lived Opposite’ is also a very prettily-told 
tale of a litt boy's d the means by which thev are re- 
moved The book is sure to be a favourite with young children, 
for each of the stories has a happy ending, and the illustrations are 
charming. 


Orrows an 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 

A Year of Miracle : The Combatants: The Shadow of the 
Cross and the Old Man’s Home: The King’s Messenger and 
the Distant Hills. These four little hooks are among Mr. Newnes’ 
series of Sunday Books ‘A Year of Miracle,’ by W. C. Gannett. 
The writer, who is well known to many readers as the author of 
* Blessed be Drudgery,’ gives us four sermons on the Seasons— 
Treasures of Snow, Resurrection, Flowers, the Harvest Secret. 
We realize, in reading this little book, the meaning of William 
Blake’s lines 

‘We see a World in a grain of Sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild-flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of our hand, 

And Eternity in an hour.’ 
‘The Combatants’ isa religious allegory by the late Rev. E. Monro. 
Bunyan chose to consider life as a journey in his ‘ Pilgram’s Pro- 
gress.’ Mr. Monro takes the other alternative of the allegorist, 
and looks upon life as a battle where the faithful triumph in the 
end, The two other books are likewise religious allegories by the 
Kev. William Adams. 

S. W. PARTRIDGE AND CO. : 

Chrissy’s Treasure. Joe and Sally. The Island House. 
Puppy Dog Tales. Four booklets for juniors. Form fitting 
prizes for young Sunday School scholars. 

* Chrissy’s Treasure,’ by Jennie Perrett, is a really good Band ot 
Hope story. The treasure was a silver medal, which was lost and 
found, and in the finding much good was accomplished. 

‘ Joe and Sally’ is a story of two slum orphan children, rescued 
through the agency of the Ragged School. 

‘ The Island House’ affords scope for the exhibition of the pluck 
of the good little boy. With his tub Algy performs prodigies which 
are much more amusing than probable. 

‘Puppy Dog Tales’ are five little stories with doggie heroes, as 
the title implies. 

Cc. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED. 

In a Chinese Garden. By Annis Lennoys. The boy or girl 
who reads this string of delightful Chinese Fairy Tales will have 
very different ideas of the ‘ Heathen Chinee’ from those current 
amongst children and even grown-up people. To thoge whose ideas 
of this wonderful people do not get much beyond the pigtail, small 
feet, and the worship of strange-looking idols, these tales will come 
as a revelation. Here are stories and fables told hundreds or per- 
haps thousands of years before the Christian religion was born, 
showing the best side of Chinese life and teaching, and proving 
that same of the noblest and best qualities of our common humanity 
are to be found there, notwithstanding the low esteem in which they 
are held by Western nations. The greatest regret of the reader will 
be that the end of the book is reached so soon. The book is a 
dream of delight to handle and read, the type and paper being so 
good. ‘There are several quaint illustrations, 

WARD, LOCK AND CO. 

From Jest to Earnest. By E. P. Roe. Mr. Roe is a popular 
writer, and ‘From Jest to Earnest’ will be read by many thou- 
sands. The characters in the book lack naturalness. Lottie is 
merely a vulgar flirt, and Hemstead, the Western Theological 
Student, is a righteous prig. The conversations are tedious, and 
the situations artificial. It is a pity that the masses should be 
deluded by such false ideas of humanity ; and one wishes that a 
taste for true literature were fostered in school life, when one reflects 
on the popularity of Mr. Roe, 


—_— ~~ 


NEW MUSIC. 


WHATEVER may have been the case twenty years ago, there is now 
no lack of music suitable for school use. The large batch of new 
works now before us is at once a proof of the growth of musical 
skill and intelligence in the schools, and of well-directed and un- 
sparing enterprise on the part of the publishers 


Not so very long 
ago, with the « 


ception of Messrs. Curwen, no grea, music-publish- 


g house ever dreamt of issuing music for ‘ children’—the idea 
was absurd Now the chief music publishers vie with each other 


in the quality and quantity of their supply of school music. Good 


. . \ 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


and cheap music, ranging in difficulty from 
to the elaborate cantata or musical play, may be in the hand 

every teacher ; and we have reason to believe that at the on 
time music is better and more universally taught in the shee 2 
the British Isles than in any other schools in the world, . 


Messrs. Boosey & Co. have some excellent ‘ Two-P; 
Music’ (School Series), including really first-rate composition r 
Amy Elise Horr ks, Ethel M. Boyce, H. A. J. Campbell + 
B. Foster, and B. Luard Selby. The songs are published at le 
pence each. od 

Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons send us a copy of ‘The Pianise 
Mentor,’ by Dr. H. Fisher, a useful guide to students of the 1 tend 
forte, and of special value to teachers and pupils weed ay 
musical examinations. It includes chapters on Musical Ornament 
Scales and Arpeggios, Studies, Pieces, Analysis of Form, Sioh 
Reading, etc. The book is well written, and embodies the aa 
of much experience and observation. 

The ABC of Musical Theory. By Ralph Dunstan, 
Doc. Cantab.—This is a manual of explanations and exercises ; 
the Rudiments of Music, as represented by the ordinary Staff Noy 
tion. The explanations are extremely clear, and beginning wit 
the form of the staff and the places and forms of the Notes, proced 
to transposition from key to key, and the building up of the ming 
and chromatic scales. The illustrative passages are very numero 
and well chosen ; and besides an exhaustive series of question 
and exercises appended to the several chapters, there is at the en 


1€ simple unison go, 


*a selection of one hundred examination questions from papers 4 


the ‘Society of Arts,’ ‘Oxford and Cambridge Local,’ ‘Trini 
College,’ ‘ Queen’s Scholarship,’ and various other examinations, 
will therefore be readily understood that the book is likely to pro 
very useful to candidates for such examinations. The only point ¢ 
which we venture a word of criticism is the crowded appearance 
many of the pages of examples and exercises. 

Messrs. Methvin, Simpson, & Co., Dundee, forward a parcel ¢ 
new music and arrangements for school use, including two series 
* Songs in Three Parts,’ and ‘ Scotia,’ a collection of favourite Scott 
melodies (also in three parts), arranged by J. Merrylees; ‘Twel 
School Songs,’ edited by Frank Sharp ; ‘ Songs of the Flower 
twelve dainty songs for Ist and 2nd trebles, by Pinsuti (both not 
tions) ; ‘Sylvan Whispers,’ a prize collection of two-part songs, ti 
H. G. Nixon (staff notation) ; ‘ Wearie’s ‘ell,’ a cantata for trel 
voices, *‘ Eleven Two-Part Songs’ (15th edition), ‘ Ten Two-l 
Songs’ (3rd edition), and ‘Songs of the Bells’ (twelve two-pa 
songs, 12th edition), all by Franz Abt, and written in the flowin 
welodious style characteristic of this composer's music. 


We have also received a Card Game—‘ Happy Hours of Masi 
Instruction ’—which combines instruction with amusement, and 
specially suitable for the coming Christmas season (London : Tho 
Murby). 

Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons send Part II. of their ‘Inia 
School Song Book,’ a collection of songs old and new, action son, 
musical games, marches, hymns, etc., with music in staff and to 
sol-fa notations, and pianoforte accompaniments. This book, ¢ 
taining 37 pieces, is published at 1s. 6d., and forms a valuable aq 
interesting repertory of music for the Infant School. 


Novello’s School Songs.—Books 76, 80, and 91 to 95, cont 
‘Nursery Rhymes with Actions’ (beautifully illustrated), by J. ¥ 
Elliott, Mrs. L. Walker, and Miss E. Oldfield ; * Ten Kindergartg 
and Action Songs,’ by various composers ; ‘ Graduated Exercises 
Staff Notation ’—also in Tonic Sol-fa—by Dr. McNaught ; ‘Twel 
Action Songs’ in unison, by Myles B. Foster ; and ‘ Twelve Stat 
ard Glees,’ arranged for S.A. B. 

Novello’s School Music.—The following cantatas are ¥ 
worthy the attention of teachers, words and music being 
usual standard of excellence which characterises the cantatas )! 
lished in this series: *A Merry Christmas,’ by Shapcott Wens 
and T. Facer, with solos and two-part choruses ; ‘ Cinderella, 
S. Wensley and Georges Jacobi, with solos, two-part choruses 4 
stage directions ; ‘A Woodland Dream,’ by S. Wensley and] 
Moonie—solos and two-part choruses ; ‘ The Court of Queen oa 
mergold’ and ‘ Princess Snowflake,’ by Isa S. Postgate and Dr. § 
W. Wareing, Fairy Operettas, containing solos _and = 
choruses ; ‘Old May Day,’ by S. Wensley and F. Cunning? 
Woods, and ‘ May-Day Revels,’ by H. M. Hawkins and ] - 
West, both comprising solos, costume dances, and two-patt ‘ 
ruses. The Choral Dances from ‘ Prince Sprite,’ by denywed 
Marshall, are also issued in separate form. Of exceptional 
is a humorous part-song, ‘ Three Merry Fisher Ky 
Ollett, music by the veteran glee composer, W W. 
Messrs. 


worrs DY‘ 


Unison ng 


Novello also send us * Twenty-four 
Cobb, which # 


Little People,’ by Norman Gale and Gerard i 
find a cordial welcome in the Infant School, worcs and mas* 
unusually good and suitable. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
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BRAIN-WORKING 
MADE 
EASY. 


CLEAR head and active brain is an absolute necessity in these days. 











v4 Now, reader, we want to impress upon you the important fact that no 
matter whether physical or mental labour is meant, or even if, as_ is 
too often the case in these days of fierce struggle for existence, an excess 
of either has to be accomplished, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will prove of in- 
estimable service. The jadedness and tiredness which characterises thousands 
of young men and women of the present day, too often resolves itself into 
a question of diet. A partially-digested Food-beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, gives strength, stamina, and builds up and strengthens the tissues. 
The disinclination for further effort and exertion so often 


experienced will 
become a thing of the past; and heat in summer, and cold in winter, and 
all the bleak uncertainties of our trying climate can be faced with Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, which has concentrated powers of nutriment, and imparts stamina 


and staying powers, adds to powers of endurance, and enables those who use 
it to undergo greater physical exertion and fatigue. 
The British Medical Journal says: 
‘Vi-Cocoa is a very palatable beverage of great stimulating and 
sustaining properties.’ 
The Lancet says: 
‘Vi-Cocoa is in the front rank of really valuable food.’ 
WE SAY THAT 
FOR « « « 


BREAKFAST & SUPPER. 


THERE 1S... 


NOTHING TO EQUAL 








s Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 61, and 62, Bunhill 
Row, London, F.C. 


. dainty sample tin of Dr. ‘libbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on application to any address, if when writing 
st-card will do) the reader will name ‘Tuk PrRacticaL LRACHER. 
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E APPROVED SCHOOL Book 


i By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 
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' he ‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value, 
4 3 4 id’ ¢ We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have 
i rh s , employed these as our school books.,—EDUCATIONAL TIME. 
: { . 2.8 

i i! , A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s.6d.; of ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL G 

j ? 7 : : with 30 Maps on Steel, 8s. 6d. y R. 64th Edition. 2s. red leather; or is. 9d. clo 

A * : ; ‘Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of ‘Th cell f ish > Gx’ te 

i : A 4 \ useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the poet are likely Cue) Gale @ pt -— + Fae, = > ae 
rR ae ra ’ } to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. this department.’—A thenaum. “a 
> * . . . 

" oe ’ A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Map. A GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introdug 
, a ui 4 bi Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. , Allen and Cornwell's School Grammar. 87th Edition. 1s, cloth ; 
An We ne lta GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 67th Edition. 19.; __°7vis simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.'—Specta 

J : ; i‘ . or with 48 pp. of (Questions, Is. 4d. ‘(Juestions, 6d. ry ee ‘ core es — 

r : ’ *A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is eith : : 
i +3 4" " whe author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc. THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exerd 

{ : { . ‘4 | t— Ley + is oe Saas ag . a aoe, and ~ Cornwell nglish Composition. 48 ition. is. 6d. Key, ‘s. 
‘tal ime | as shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is require *The plan of the work is very superior. W: uaded thi 

Wik ; r : +] for the task.’— Fohn Bull. be found valuable to the inasllignas ool tt at rn mg 

1 bi : \ ‘ SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of St 
p { +) ’ tb Reading and Spelling atthe same time. 4th Edition. Is, y Poems for Kea and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 
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MVE \4 t ipa LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,4&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & 
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iat sat Ready in a Few Days. Handsomely Bound. Price 3 
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1 " Ny ' (| FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS:* j OF FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTE 
7 ’ ry Well-known Pictures. A Series of beautiful _—_ 
it : it ; full-page reproductions, ssevnpeaiad ‘by THE “x 4 —— an ‘tae 


* The Angels 
‘A Distinguished Member of the Royal Elementary Lessons in Design. By) 
Art Master, School Board for Leeds. 
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ie, full description of each picture by W. E. Hand and Eye Training to the I 
; Si SPARE ES ’ Sir} R Board. 
| ' ir JOSHUA EYNOLDS, 
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Humane Society Sir Epwin  Lanp 
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i, t ; . BY 4. ‘The Harbour of Refuge.” Frep. WALKER, The New Drawing Arrangements. 
/ / ” i A.R.A , Roorer, Esq., H.M. Inspector of Sc 
1 ‘The Light of the World.’ OLMAN 
war Dd ; i oF — aloes 7 oe Schoolroom Decoration. By C. M. 

‘h ay } iF Si, f ‘The Hay Wain.’ Jonn Constancr, R.A, Director of Drawing, North Side 
: : 4 7 ‘The Angelus.” Jean Francois MILier. Denver, Colorado. 

/ | < ir? ty *The Blind Beggar.’ J. L. Dyckmans. Drawing in the North Side Schools of 

‘ia a 7) ‘The Annunciation.’ G D Rossetti. Colorado, U.S. 

4 i ' i > * % ee pn oe oem . A New Scheme of Drawing ie 
y Tt , 7 tt. Head of Christ, from ‘The Holy Family.’ By A. W. SEAL Y, — ; 
4 7 t ; Muriivo Method of Teaching Freehand. 

+ « / ‘ f' ; 12, ‘Ina Stable.” Grorcr Mortanp. Sketching from Nature. By W. F. 
f : d } oF Industrial Drawing. A Series of Fully Illus Art Master, Borough Road Training 
; ; : F ated Papers. By J. VauGuan, Art Master, an 

: ; : a 7} S 7 iB tard f I od ho iy ey - Gothic Arehitesture. = ~ B. Ri 
" . : , ‘ Modelling in Clay.—I. By TI. Cannon, late Art Master, London School Board. 
MS aT ister, School Board for London. (Ar- Home Arts and Crafts at the Roy 
a in hs i 7 ranged by J]. Contincwoon, Battersea Hall. 
: ’ } Polytechni 
: > uf ’ ' : At Work with ‘The Alternative 
yt " ¥ a ‘ Il. Materia . Syllabus.’ An Interview with Mr, 
; oe ; Hl Finger and Thumb Depressions of Surface MAN, Headmaster, ‘The Belle Vue 
a | Ny 4) IV.—Defined Flat Ornament Blackboard Illustration.—Water and Steam. rade Schools, Bradford. 
he to ii ' \ Defined Flat Ornament niinned By C. ArMsTRONG, Art Master, City of ai 
uy ’ ¢ , Pane +. Lamdon School of Art; Examiner to De A Recent Visit by a Drawing In 
" “ VI Circular For ntinnued yartment of Science and Art. 
J : ‘ i vil FI t Ornament Ice and Air. ae eT ; A Rational Method of Teaching F 
p at g . 
4 2 +f ‘ i} Light and Shade. A Series of Helpful Articles Ath = . — ~~ Woodwork for Evening Schools.—!. 
(3 } 5 ; By W. E. Seanxns and E. B. Rioce, Art ish and Insects Mason, Wordsley Board Sch 
ad 4 Le Masters Barometer and ‘Thermometer bri ige ~ Approved Instructor to 
> ;” - ) ( é ) - 
“i ‘ ly 1AN . ° 2 asses cip g Dipl s, XC 
AE a) ' orem mee: a nee wan Our Pupil Teachers’ Section. Freehand. Con i See: How to Attract 
. ' 4 WI Sim ; ; tro hehe ta each ducted by B. C. Hasrwant, Art Master, , a 
. ’ : ; A ; | rr Destnen Mateohien tn: Game 3 — a hey - rs a7 kw -. ee ” 111.—The Workshop an 1 its Fittings 
r vcludir vercises Neus oad u eachers e es : 
aly -, \ * } - 3 os — -- 7 Se . . — Stage I. late He udmaster Charterhouse School of Woodwork for Small Schools. by J 
; ; ; } +h Notes on Model Drawing By C. EK. B Art, London, E.C. Organiser of Manual Training to H 
. ‘ . y SELSTEN, Schoo Boz d. 
ta ' : : T Art Master, Southwark Pupil ‘Teachers’ Our Prize Competitions. s : f 
: ; | sce and Special Art Classes, London Cardboard Modelling.—Scheme o! 
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: : , ree Drawing ‘soles sas carina Drawing and Manual Training | 
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- a Phe Fillipse and its Applications Scheme of Drawing and Manual Instruction. ciation of Scotland. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 


(HOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 7s. aad 
A NEW AND POPULAR 


WsTORY OF ENGLAND ano tue BRITISH EMPIRE: 


Reni of Events—P olitical, Constitutional, Naval, Military, and Literary—from 

¢§ to A.D. 1890. By EpGar SAnpErson, M.A., Author of ‘A History of 

te British Empire,’ ‘Outlines of the World's History, &e. With Genealogical 

Tables, Contents, Index, and 16 Maps printed in Colours. Large crown 8vo., 
extra 

in narrative form a succint account of the development of the Empire. The 

grt s growth of our colonies and other integral parts of the realm beyond the seas 

jr [nea treated with the exhaustiveness due to the importance of the subject. The 

therefore, presents a most valus able and unique compendium «f British History un- 











mo 
gpsei for its comp wehensiveness and vivacious treatment. It may at the same time 
pie! upon to supply all the purposes of the student preparing for examination in 


we aie 


Price 3s. 6d. 
wire! CLEAR!! CONCISE!!! NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
The 560th Thousand of the Revised Edition of 


NUTTALIY’S 
SwoaRD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Revised, Extended, and Improved throughout by the Rev. JAMES WOOD. 


0000 References, with Pronunciations, Etymologies, Definitions, Illustrations, &c. 
Ik mst popular English Dictionary extant. Always revised to date and quoted 


erally as a leading authority 
are crown $vo., cloth. gilt ... .- price 3s, 6d. 
~ Pe half Persian Morocco ach! ay 
* patent Index >» 
He * half ¢ ‘alf, marbled edges ... ae fs 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
In small Feap. Svo., cloth gilt. 
WENT’'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
MND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Frencu anv EnciisH—ENGLIsH AND Frencu, 
Revised by Brown aND Martin. Sixty-fourth Edition. Also kept in two parts. 


frenich-English and English-French, but not sold separately. In French Morocco, 
gh edges, the two parts in a neat French Morocc> case. 


TLLUIAMS’ PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
A, gee _ LANGUAGES. — RMAN AND ENGLISH — ENGLISH AND 
REMAN. 700 anu oer 50,00 Nelerences. 


Price 2s., Leather; 1s., Cloth. 
f2 BIJOU DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ad fre the authorite al , , 

piled from the authorities of Jounson, SHERIDAN, WALKER, WoRCESTER, 
euster, &c. Edited by Arex. Cuartes Ewaxp, F.S.A. In 48mo. (pocket 
e), cloth gilt, 640 pages ; also in roan, gilt edges. 


ATLASE: Ss. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


MRNE'S INDESTRUCTIBLE ATLAS. 67 Maps, including 


1 aye Map md 36 Enlargements, &c., showing important towns and sez ports. 
ated on linen-lined paper. Royal 4to., cloth boards, red edges. 
, Price ls. 
IRNE’ 8 SHILLING ATLAS. 67 Maps, including 31 full-page 
pS and 36 Enlargements, showing important towns and seaports. Printed on 
at paper Renal 4 stu., limp cloth. 


‘ Price 6d. 
ane 8 _SIXPENNY ATLAS. Comprising 30 full-page Maps 
, Enlargements, showing importa: nt towns and seaports. ‘Thoroughly 
ted in colours with outlines in darker tint. R »yal 4to., sewed. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS. 


m F — ls. each. 

TAND UP ABC. A distinct Novelty in Toy Books, consist- 
bdiamstlies tan ete Alph«bet of Animals, &c., for children, each animal with its 
cing -eparately cut out to shape, and so constructed as to stand 
colours on stout card and varnished, packed in a neat card- 
nty coloured and varnished lid complete. A most amusing and 
Amy words, except those containing the same letter of the 

ian once, can be spelt with its aid. 


" Book with Six Movable Discs and 12 Coloured 


mus simple « bjec ts all spelt with six letters or less. ‘The discs 
1 complete alphat abet, of which any one letter may be made to 


MLL ME! AT. 


” ome re dise being turned round, ond the letters spelling any of 
In large squar to., enamelled pic C r C 
iy ver. 4 uare 4 » relied picture cover. 
AND NAVY NUMBERS. From Designs by R. SIMKIN. 


ed Picture Scraps, om stout car 
Arabic Numerals, and arranged s 


of Soldiers and Sailors 
lup. Inaneat 





shed picture cover lid. 
ME ST ce 
AND UP OBJECT ABC. Containing 26 s*parate Picture 
of the alphabet, and so arranged thet each can stand 
: eat ca db. ard box, with varnished picture cover lid. 


. omplete Catalogue of our School! Books. 


‘UNDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





ow- EVERY TEACHER SHOULD SEE 


THE 


Practical Teacher’s 





Art MONTHLY. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 





MANY NEW FEATURES WILL APPEAR IN OUR EN- 
LARGED MONTHLY ISSUES DURING 1899. 


Her Majesty’s Inspectors, Principals of Training Colleges, and 





Thousands of Teachers, are loud in their praises of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY. 

















Gontents of JANUARY Number 


Now Ready: 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
WELL-KNOWN PICTURES.—‘IN A _ STABLE.’ 


Morland. With full description of Picture. By W. FE. SPARKEs, 
Art Master, Borough Road Training College. 


WOODWORK FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By J. Srirtrr, 
Organizer of Manual Training to Huddersfield School Board. 
Ilustrated. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN DESIGN. By J. Perry, 


Art Master, School Board for Leeds. 


DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING ABROAD. 
OUR P.T. SECTION:— BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 


By B. C. Hastwe.t, Art Master, London School Board ; late 
Headmaster Charterhouse School of Art, EC. Illustrated, 


CARDBOARD MODELLING. By S. Beaxper, Art 
Master, Superintendent of Hand and Eye Training to the Leeds 
School Boaid. Illustrated. 


A RECENT VISIT BY A DRAWING INSPECTOR. 
THE ‘REEVES’ COMPETITION. Reproductions of 


Prize Sketches 


From a CHIEF [NSPECTOR.— The Art Monthly is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. The articles are thoroughly prac- 
tical, and must be most helpful to teachers.’ 

From a Sub-lnspector, Science and Art Department.—‘!I enclose annual 
subscription to Zhe Practical Teacher's Art Monthiy. ‘Vhe poper will be of great 
value to teachers, the method suggested being educational, and the examples very 
artistic. Wishing you every success. 


From one of H.M. Inspectors.—* Please accept my best thanks for the speci 
men copies, Nos. 1 and 2, which you have been good enough to send me. If the 
succeeding numbers maintain the high character of these, this journal will certain|y 
command and as certainly deserve all success. 1 consider it admirable in every respect, 
and where its teachings are intelligently employed, art, per se, will be a new world of 
pleasure to many.’ 

From another Inspector.—‘| am obliged for the second copy of your new pub 
licatiin, It appears to me to supply very weil a deficiericy, and should be very vuluable 
to all, having regard to the new conditions under which the study of art is likely to be 
rightly forwarde. ‘The criticism of familiar m: usterpieces should be highly useful to 
those who are otherwise wii hout such guidance. 


The Head Mistress of a large Board School writes :—‘ May I hope that you 
will soon be able to is ue the Third Shee of Industrial Drawings? I am using your 
articles as the basis of our drawing here, and find them most valuable; indeed, without 
them I should scarcely have dared to mt oduce the subject with a staff who had never 
given instruction in it. Thanking you very sincerely for the assistance derived.’ 


Editorial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices: 


33, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


ind of all Booksellers and Newsagents at Home 


and Abroad. 
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Messrs, HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S SCHOOL List, 


Specimen Copies of any of these Books will be sent to Teachers on } receipt of half the published price.) 


Roalestoet> 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE TEMPLE READER. 


300 pp. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. (Lond.) 300 pp. 
WIT? AN INTRODUCTION B) . 
1/6 Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., Litt.p. 1/6 


Entirely New in Form, Enlarged, and Ilustrated. 


HE TEMPLE READER, which now forms .the first volume of Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S ‘NEW 

T ENGLISH SERIES,’ has been completely changed since its first appearance last year. An arrangement has been devised 

by which the extracts are presented in a definite sequence of idea, more than 50 pieccs have been added, and an im; portant 

feature is the introduction of portraits and reproductions of great paintings, amongst which are PINTURICCHIO’S ‘ Return o/ 

TURNER'S ‘Ub Deriding Polyphemus, GUIDO RENI’S ‘St. Afichael,’ and MICHAEL ANGELO’S ‘.Joses,’ 
JOHN KEATS, Mrs. BROWNING, CHARLES LAMB, and Dr. JOHNSON 


er pishege bt - erica 

Ki veal writers and famous books have been laid under contribution in the preparation of THE TEMPLE 
among them being 

Addison, Bacon, Blake, Charlotte Bronte. Bunyan, Burns, Carlyle, Cervantes, Chapman, Coleridge, Dante, Defoe, Earle, 

Froissart, Goldsmith, Gray, Hakluyt, Herbert, Herodotus, Herrick, Homer, Keats, Lamb, Landor, Livy, Longfellow. 

Malory, George Meredith, Milton, Montaigne. Pliny, Prescott, De Quincey, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sidney, Sterne, 

Swift, Thoreau, Jeremy ey wed Whitman, Wordsworth, Xenophon, and others; also various Books of the Bible, the * Norse 

Edda, 3Jeowulf,’ ‘The Song of Roland,’ * The Volsunga Saga,’ and the * Arabian Nights.’ 





Ulysses, 
with portraits of 


KEADER, 


V.B.-THE TEMPLE READER was Requisitioned by the London School Board on appearance. 


TESTIMONY FROM THE SCHOOLS. 


Miss Ethel R. Lush, Organising esiessens to the Ipswich H.M. Inspector writes: ‘| like the idea, and even more the way in which it 
School Board, writes After six months’ regular use of the TEMPLE is carried out. ‘There isn’t a piece in the book which, in the hands of a cap 
RI Des th find it as f nating ever have never befo ore met cabal ’ ease ; } 
with a R ler « hie of arot » and sustaining the interest of elder girls to eacher, cannot be of value to any class 
1 extent it has given them a love of the Lenntifiel in blesrature which 
cannot fail to influence t n in after-life.’ Prof. J. M. D. Mei - at : 
: . J. M. D. Meiklejohn: ‘It is an ad ble b y 
Prof. F. York Powell: ‘It is excellent A the best that L Daan . , : uy . $ an admirable book in every way It 
Headmaster, Manchester, wr:/¢ As a Reading Book for the highe selection is excellent—made by a man who knows the best in our literature, an 
st rds, I think it is unequalled, and in the hands of a teacher with the least who has the courage to give it. I like particularly the motto nd T also like 
enthusiasm for the literary educatt f hi holars, it will be of great value.’ the complete absence of notes 
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THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES. 


Other Volumes ready of this Series, which will include selections from the great literature-of the world, and which will be issued 
at a price which will place them within the reach of all, are 


Selections from Wordsworth’s Poems. - ee eee SE nee San weer See 
Edited by E. E. SCEIGHT, B.A. lll. Stories from the Northern Sagas, 

6 pp. ip stiff cover Price SIXPENCE cet. | Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., oR 
+s , Be a alte And ALBANY F. MAJ 
ul. Lamb S Adventures of Ulysses. - With an Introduction by Prof. F. YORK POWELL. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. | 3 
wh. hacked Gresk Eiustvdttons | iv. The New English Poetry Book. 
112 pp., in linen cover. Price TENPENCE net Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A 
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THE STORY of the EMPIRE SERIES. 
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1/6 * + Edited by HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 1/6 R 
Requisitioned by the London and Provincial Boards. e 
The ‘TIMES’ says: ‘No English Schoolroom should be without them.’ ‘ 
The latest Volume is THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES, by ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. 
Other Volumes published are: 
THE RISE OF THE EMPIRE. THE STORY OF CANADA. 
: By Sir WALTER BESANT THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
] THE STORY OF INDIA. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A 
- By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER NEW ZEALAND. 
j THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA. By the Hon Ww. P REEVES , 
By FLORA L. SHAW Genes Lov : 
7 ; BOUND IN RED ART LINEN. a 
i London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, E.C. 
Rloocus ~~ VAS A Seveocw ~~ S =— oe ee i a i a i i COON 
COUPON PRINTED BY Eygg & Sporriswoope, Her Mayesty’s Printers, Downs Park Roap, N.E., and 
PRACTICAL TEACHER PURIASHED BY EISON & Sons, PROPRIETORS, AT THE OFFICE OF ‘THE PRACTICA 
JANUARY 1899 HER,’ 33, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 











